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F one is making a tour of the conti- 
nental capitals it is wise to see Berlin 
first, for, as a city, she lacks that an- 

cient, well-seasoned look one is in the habit 
of mentally associating with the cities of 
the Old World. In appearance Berlin is 
decidedly new. Her early history is very 
modest compared with that of Rome, Paris, 
or Vienna, and consequently she is poor in 
souvenirs. For this reason new or mod- 
ern Berlin has quite overshadowed the old. 

” *The Notes on the Required Reading in THe CHAUTAUQUAN 


will be found following those on the books of the course, in the 
C. L. S. C. Department of the magazine. 


Berlin of to-day, the capital of the Ger- 
man Empire, is the third city of Europe, 
with a population of nearly 1,600,000 ; it is 
the chief manufacturing and industrial cen- 
ter of the Continent, and as an example of 
good municipal government the most per- 
fect in the world. 

Of the twenty wards or districts consti- 
tuting Berlin, two lying in the heart of the 
city, Alt Berlin and Alt KOlln, serve as the 
sole reminders of the fact that Berlin was 
once a double city, Berlin-K6éiln. K6lln is 
first mentioned in 1238. Six years later 
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THE GOETHE MEMORIAL STATUE. 


we hear of Berlin. The latter rapidly out- 
stripped the former in importance, so that 
in 1307 the two were united under the one 
name of Berlin. 

Modern Berlin dates from 1861, the year 
of William I.’s accession to the throne of 
It was after the victories of ’64, 
’66, ’70, and ’71 that Berlin was made the 
capital of the German Empire ; her remark- 


Prussia. 


able municipal progress dates from this event. 
On account of her marvelously rapid 


growth since 1861 she is often compared to 
Unlike that of Chicago, however, 
the new growth of Berlin has deep roots ; it 
is a virgin forest in which some veteran 


Chicago. 


trees remain, while Chicago is a nursery of 
fruit trees ‘ set out.” 

Before referring to the results achieved 
by the municipal governors of Berlin let us 
make the acquaintance of this body. As 
American citizens it is well worth our while. 


Mr. Albert Shaw has com- 
pared the governmental struc- 
ture of German cities in gen- 
eral, and of Berlin in particu- 
lar, with that of a railway 
corporation, the share-holders 
of the road representing the 
voters of Berlin, the board of 
directors the municipal council, 
the general superintendent the 
chief burgomaster or mayor, 
and the general officers at the 
heads of departments the mag- 
istrates. 

The municipal government 
of Berlin differs from that of 
American cities in that it is 
solid and capable—solid, be- 
cause there is never a general 
change of administration, the 
burgomaster and his assistants 
being elected for a long term, 
practically for life, since re- 
election is almost a certainty 
and the three groups into which 
the electoral districts are di- 
vided elect the councilors in 
turn once in two years ; capa- 
ble, because the burgomaster, 
his substitute, and half the 

magistrates are experts in the general art 
of municipal government, having made 
records in the civil service of other cities 
or in the Royal Prussian service, and the 
councilors are frequently men eminent 
in science, economics, and various other 
branches of learning. One result of the 
Berlin system is that it is possible for the 
municipal government not only to make 
plans but to carry them out. 

Among the first things which impress a 
stranger in Berlin are the perfect repair and 
scrupulous neatness of the city. Formerly 
the streets were paved with stone blocks, 
but since the introduction of asphalt, more 
than twenty years ago, its use has become 
more general each year. Since the streets 
have been smoothly paved, street cleaning 
has been carried on after the most ad- 
vanced methods. The main thoroughfares 
are scrubbed, as well as swept, once each 
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Spanned by fine modern 
bridges of stone and steel, 
the canals add greatly to 
the beauty of Berlin. 
Means of transportation 
are numerous: besides the 
street-railways, horse and 
electric, and municipal 
railroads (Stadtbahn and 
Ringbahn), there are the 
cabs. 
last patronized one 
concludes, and rightly, 
that the rates are mod- 
erate. 

The parks in all parts 
of the city and the great 
spreading trees which line 
the canal banks (Ufers) 
and many of the streets 


From the way these 
are 


go far toward doing away 


with that sterile look so 


THE HOHENZOLLERN PKINCES AND THEIR TINY SISTER, IN 1893. 


day. In addition to this, detachments are 
constantly at work. The streets are saved 
the wear and tear of the heaviest traffic by 
the convenient waterways for the transfer- 
ence of freight. The river Spree has been 
dredged, enclosed between stone walls, and 
quays built along its banks. Connected 
with the Spree is a series of canals, the 
banks of which are kept in perfect order. 


\ 


\ 
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depressing in great cities. 
The largest of the parks in Berlin is the 
Thiergarten, formerly the game preserve of 
the royal family. 
acres in the very heart of the city. 


It occupies four hundred 
While 


the drives, bridle-paths, and foot-paths are 


perfectly kept, the forest is preserved in as 
natural a state as possible, with the under- 
brush in a wild tangle. 
garden is a favorite resort. 


This zoological 
Besides an ex- 


PALACE OF EMPEROR WILLIAM I. 
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cellent collection of animals, in summer 
one usually finds here, after 4 p. m., good 
music, furnished by two of Berlin’s best 
bands. 

Unter den Linden, the Champs-Elysées’ 
of Berlin, is the principal street, in the sense 
that it is the pivot upon which the life cf 
the city revolves. 
the four rows of linden trees describing its 


It takes its name from 


length. This avenue was originally laid 
out by the Great Kurfurst,’ in the seven- 
teenth century, through the forest then 
stretching almost to the Spree. The south 
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on the north side of the Linden, guarded by 
Alexander and William von Humboldt in 
bronze, was once a palace, built by Fred- 
erick the Great. Next to the university is 
the royal academy. 

The famous Café Bauer 


occupies the 
southeast corner of the Linden and Fried- 
The Berlin café is an impor- 
Here, for the price of 
a cup of coffee or a glass of beer, one may 


rich Strasse. 
tation from Vienna. 


claim a seat at one of the tables for as long 
as desired, and have the journals of the world 
furnished to read. The cafés are largely 





- — 





VIEW OF THE ROVAL PALACE, 


side of the Linden is the most character- 
istic and the favorite promenade. At the 
eastern extremity is the royal palace—the 
Schloss—the oldest part of which was built 
in the fourteenth century. Next to it is 
the palace of the Kaiserin Friedrich, the 
mother of the present emperor. Across 
the Linden is the royal armory; west 
of the Kaiserin Friedrich’s palace is the 
royal opera-house, Berlin’s earliest classic 
building, erected by Frederick the Great in 
1743, and across the Opera-House Square 
the palace of Emperor William I., der alte 
Kaiser, as the Germanssay. The university 


patronized by the masses, with the result 
that home life is to a great extent done 
away with, asin Vienna. Upon investiga- 
tion one finds that the Austrian is not the 
only nation provided with its own particu- 
lar resort of this kind. In Berlin there are 
French, Hungarian, Italian, Greek, Spanish, 
Egyptian, and Dutch wine rooms. One 
even finds the American “bar.”” Russian 
tea rooms have been attempted, but with 
no success, 

If you would study the various types to 
be seen onthe Berlin streets, take a cup of 
coffee at Krausler’s (southwest corner of 
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the Linden and Friedrich Strasse) 
and sit by the window. As in all 
great cities, each hour of the day 
has its own special type. We can 
merely refer to the throng as a 
whole here. As such it is unusually 
interesting, which is due in part to 
the fact that Berlin is a university 
seat. As Vienna is the Mecca of 
musicians, so Berlin is the Mecca 
of scientists. Students from all 
parts of the world are attracted by 
the library and fine museums, as 
well as by the university lectures. 
The most striking figures on the 
street are the members of the Ger- 
man army (in 1890 there were 
twenty thousand in Berlin), all of 
whom impress one as over six feet, 
as indeed many are. 

Just below Friedrich Strasse, on 
the south side of the Linden, is the 
Passage (a passageway extending 


through one block to the Behren. 


Strasse), the El Dorado of the coun- 

tryman. Here one finds the pan- 

opticon, the Madame ‘Toussaud’s 

of Berlin, shops where every va- 

riety of tinsel is offered for sale, 

exhibitors of trained fleas—in fact 

innumerable money-traps. 
Attractive shops 

are found on both 

the north and south 

sides of the Linden 

below Friedrich 

Strasse. At the 

westend is Parisian 

Square (so called 

from the victory 

of 1814) with min- 

isterial offices, the 

French embassy, 

and several other 

palaces. To reach 

the Thiergarten 

from the Linden 

one must pass 

through the Bran- 

denburg Gate, 

erected by Fred- 
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erick William II. in the eighteenth 
century, in the place of one of 
much earlier date. On the Opera- 
House Square, near the royal opera- 
house, is the Singakademie, famous 
among musicians, since it was here 
that every artist must run the 
gauntlet of the dreaded Berlin 
critics. The royal library, built by 
Frederick the Great, and the ca- 
thedral— Domkirche—are also on 
Opernhausplatz. 

The old and new museums are 
north of the Schloss, beyond the 
Lustgarten.’ The principal busi- 
ness streets are Friedrich and Leip- 
ziger. Friedrich Strasse is the 
great shopping street. The Berlin 
thoroughfares and boulevards lack 
the desecrating element of our street 
advertising system. Hollow pillars 
(Sdule), often large enough to serve 
as news-stands, supply the want, 
and all announcements are confined 
to these. 

It is customary for each shop to 
deal in but one line of goods, 
though there are a few large de- 
partment houses. Great attention 
is paid to window decoration. Pre- 
vious to 1861 Berlin fell behind in 

the different in- 

ternational in- 
dustrial exhibi- 
tions; piqued 
by failure to re- 
newed efforts, 
she has for a 
number of years 
distinguished 
herself in va- 
rious trades, 
among them 
the manufacture 
of porcelain 

(royal Berlin), 

glass, jewelry, 
a gold and silver 

wares, and en- 
ameling. It 
should be added 
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PARISIAN SQUARE AND THE BRANDENBURG GATE. 


that the fame of Berlin porcelain is by no 
means confined to modern times. 

is Schiller 
Platz, with a statue of the poet. Here we 
find the court theater, the Schauspielhaus, 
built during the Napoleonic period. 


East from Friedrich Strasse 


The order preserved in the streets and 
other public places, on all occasions, is re- 
markable. It is due to the well-organized 
police system. The Berlin general police 
organization is controlled by the state, for 
which the citizens pay as imperial tax-pay- 
ers. The force of night watchmen, how- 
ever, is maintained by the city. The police 
authority in Berlin is extremely rigid, as it 
is everywhere in Germany. The entire 
population is enrolled upon the police reg- 
ister, and the comings and goings of each 
individual are noted. Visitors in the city, 
whether guests of private individuals or 
hotel arrivals, must be reported at police 
headquarters. 

The statistical department of the munici- 
pal government of Berlin does more exact 
work than that of any other city. An im- 
portant result of the pains taken by this 
branch of the government is great sani- 
tary reforms. With very few exceptions 


the whole population of Berlin is housed in 





tenements. According to the statistics of 
1896, less than six hundred families had 
private houses in which no business was 
conducted. 
court, only about 2,200- households out of 


Including the emperor and the 


367,000 had rooms on more than one floor. 
Most of the houses are so built that each 
apartment has one or two balconies, sources 
of great comfort to the possessors in warm 
weather. 

As a rule the building material used in 
Berlin is stucco of a uniform cream color, 
stone being a rare luxury. The prevailing 
style of architecture is Renaissance; the 
Gothic and rococo appear, but without re- 
lieving the monotonous effect so often com- 
plained of. The new Reichstag building 
is the fruit of the recent German art move- 
ment. 

Berlin has a wonderful water supply and 
sewage system. Formerly the sewage was 
all drained into the Spree; at present, by 
means of a remarkable system of irrigation, 
the sewage is used to fertilize large tracts of 
sandy, sterile soil, converting them into fer- 
tile farms, which in course of time will be a 
source of large income to Berlin. 

Education in Berlin is compulsory be- 
tween the ages of six and fourteen years. 























The municipal schools are divided into com- 
mon and upper, the common schools being 
free, while the upper schools ask a nominal 
fee. Inthe high schools for girls (Hdhere 
Midchen Schulen) young women receive an 
education which corresponds in a way to 
that received at “society” or “finishing” 
schools in America. In the higher burgher 
schools and upper modern schools (Hohere 
Burger Schulen and Obere Real Schulen) 
boys are educated for general business 
and the higher departments of commer- 
cial life. The Gymnasien* prepare for the 
university those boys wishing to have pro- 
fessional careers. 

The municipality has a certain amount of 
control over the private schools also; their 
teachers, as well as the teachers of the 
public schools, are subjected to rigid ex- 
aminations, while it makes sure that their 
pupils are properly prepared before entering 
the university. Formerly the education of 
women was entirely superficial, but since 
the “ woman question” (Frauen Frage) has 
been raised in Germany greater educational 
advantages have been possible to that sex. 
Within two or three years the doors of the 
university have been opened to women, if 
not all the way, at least wide enough to 
satisfy many and lend hope to others. 

Speaking of the educational institutions 
of Berlin recalls certain charity schools 
which send out bands of little black-robed 
boys, with leaders, to sing under the win- 





SCHOOL CHILDREN SINGING UNDER THE WINDOWS. 
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A BERLIN CAB DRIVER, 


dows in the courts. The money collected 
in this way goes toward the support of the 
schools. All German children are specially 
drilled in choral and part singing. Much 
attention is given to religious instruction in 
the schools, provision being made for Cath- 
olics and Jews as well as Lutherans. Ac- 
cording to law, all except Jewish children 
are confirmed before they receive their 
school certificates, at the age of fourteen. 
All Berlin, including royalty, goes 
into the streets and parks afternoons 
for air and exercise. One often 
meets the emperor and empress on 
horseback. The emperor, with his 
adjutants, rides from the Schloss, 
down the Linden, through the Thier- 
garten, to the Bellevue Schloss, 
where the empress joins him. By 
so doing Her Majesty avoids the 
crowded thoroughfare. The infor- 
mality of the members of the royal 
family when among themselves is 
charming. Who thinks of an em- 
press taking her six young sons to 
feed the animals at the Zoo? Yet 
this empress does that very thing, 
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and seems to enjoy it when they excitedly 
cling to her skirts. 

The city of Berlin makes special pro- 
vision for the amusement of old and young. 
In all of the parks certain plots of 
ground are set apart for the children, 
with an immense pile of sand in which 
they may dig. A charming feature of Ger- 
man life is the custom for whole families 
to join inthe same amusement. In summer 
one often sees, in the parks or beer gardens, 
three generations seated at one table, en- 
joying the music while taking their coffee or 
beer, the women always knitting or sewing, 
the men smoking. 
monic concerts present the same picture. 

Skating is a favorite sport, and much 
pains is taken to make the ice courses at- 
tractive; flags, Japanese lanterns, and a 
band of music enliven the scene, made 
strikingly effective by the officers’ uniforms 
and the fur-trimmed costumes of the young 
women. 

Among the popular forms of amusement 
in Berlin dancing should be mentioned, for 
while this city is not so intimately associ- 
ated with Terpsichore as Vienna, yet every 
class indulges in balls. 

At present all branches of art in Berlin 
show the effect of the wave of realism which 
has been felt all over the civilized world 
within the past eight or ten years. If one 
goes to the spring exhibition of paintings, it 
is reflected from every side. At the theater 
are the plays of Ibsen, Hauptmann, and 
Sudermann, and on the lyric stage the operas 
of Mascagni® and Leoncavello. Musically, 
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THE BERLIN ADVERTISING “ SAULE.” 

Berlin is interesting, her opera ranking 
with that of the other great continental cap- 
itals. While the craving of the public for 
the modern school is pronounced, this ele- 
ment by no means overshadows the Wagner 
representations. In Berlin, as in all Ger- 
man cities, the influence of this composer 
predominates. 

Covering an area of twenty-five square 
miles, with a population of about 1,600,000, 
a model municipal government, fine terminal 
arrangements, immense power in the world 
of commerce and finance, a great university, 
pulses throbbing with young blood, hopes in- 
stead of memories, it would seem that, as 
the Germans say, Berlin is “the city of the 
future.” 


SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES. 


BY ALICE 


E have still in the remote western 

and southern settlements of the 

United States, and inthe mountain 

districts, some very plainly built and fur- 
nished schoolhouses, but these barren build- 
ings are a great advance on those of the first 
American colonists. These were built of 
rough logs, not well laid together, with 


MORSE EARLE, 


a great clay and stone chimney at one end; 
there were few windows, for glass was 
costly, very few tables or desks, a rough 
wood or even earthen floor, few books, no 
blackboards, no maps, none of the modern 
school conveniences. 

Let us take the school at Roxbury, Mass., 
as an example. The colonists had had a 
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log schoolhouse, and in 1652 they made a 
contract for what was really a very good 
school building for that day. It was to 
have “convenient benches with forms, with 
tables for the scholars, a convenient seat 
for the schoolmaster, a desk to put the 
dictionary on, and shelves to lay up books 
on.” This schoolhouse did not receive as 
good treatment as it deserved, for the 
schoolmaster wrote of it thirty years later : 

Of inconveniences I shall mention no other but 
the confused and shattered posture that it is in, not 
fitting for to reside in, the glass broken, and there- 
upon very raw and cold; the floor very much 
broken and torn up to kindle fires, the hearth 
spoiled, the seats some burned and the others out 
of kilter, that one had well-nigh as good keep 
school in a hog stye as in it. 

Such conditions were far from unusual. 
The logs for the great fireplace, furnished 
by the parents of the scholars, were a part 
of the school expenses; and in many a 
school when a parent was tardy in the 
delivery of his winter’s load of wood the 
child suffered by banishment to the farthest 
and coldest corner of the schoolroom. 

The teacher’s pay was in any of the in- 
convenient and uncertain exchanges of the 
day: wampum, beaver skins, Indian corn, 
wheat, peas, beans, or any country product 
known as truck. Whale-oil and fish were 
paid to the teachers on Cape Cod. It is 
told of a Salem school that one scholar was 
always placed in the window to study and 
also to hail occasional passers-by and en- 
deavor to sell to them the accumulation of 
vegetables, etc., which had been paid to the 
teacher. 

So determined was Massachusetts to have 
schools that in 1636, only six years after 
the settlement of Boston, the General Court 
gave over half the annual income of the en- 
tire colony to establish the school which 
two years later became Harvard College. 
This event should be remembered; it is 
distinguished in history as the first instance 
where any body of people ever gave through 
its representatives its own money to found 
a place of education. By a law of Massa- 
chusetts passed in 1647 it was ordered 
that every town of fifty families should pro- 
vide a school where children could be 


taught to read and write, while every town 
of one hundred householders was required 
to have a grammar school, which was really 
a Latin school. 

These schools were called free, but were 
free only to poor children; all others paid. 
It was not until about the time of the Revo- 
lution that the modern signification of the 
word free—a school paid for entirely by 
town taxes, and free to all—could be ap- 
plied to the public schools in Massachu- 
setts, except the Boston schools. New 
York had no free schools till fifty years 
ago. Pennsylvania had one, the Penn 
Charter School. The early schools in Con- 
necticut were public but not free. 

In Virginia there were few schools of any 
kind for over a century ; Governor Berkeley 
wrote to England in 1670: 

I thank God there are in Virginia no free schools 
nor printing, and I hope we shall not have, for 
learning hath brought disobedience and heresy and 
sects into the world. 

A far greater barrier to the establishment 
of schools in Virginia was the fact given in 
an “advisive narrative” sent to the Bishop 
of London, saying: 

This lack of schools is a consequent of their 
scattered planting. It renders a very numerous 
generation of Christian’s Children born in Virginia, 
who naturally are of beautiful and comely Persons, 
and generally of more ingenious Spirits than those 
in England, unserviceable for any great Employ- 
ment in Church or State. 

Though there was little school life in Vir- 
ginia, there was constantly going on and 
developing a substitute for book learning, 
which was thus expressed by Patrick Henry 
in his drawling dialect: ‘“‘ Naiteral pairts 
is better than all the book larnin’ on the 
yearth ”—his pronunciation is thus given by 
Governor Page. When the War of the 
Revolution came to show what stuff Ameri- 
can men were made of, “naiteral pairts” 
brought forth in Virginia the best orators, 
statesmen, and generals in the country. 

Some of the contracts under which teach- 
ers were hired still exist. One for the 
Dutch teacher at Flatbush, L. I., in 1682 is 
very full in detail, and we learn much of the 
old-time school from it. A bell was always 
rung to call the scholars together. The 
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school began at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, closed for a recess at eleven, opened 


again at one, and closed at four. The 
school was opened by some child reading 
the morning prayer from the catechism, an- 
other prayer closed the school at eleven; 
the afternoon session began with prayer 
and closed with evening prayer. On 
Wednesdays and Saturdays the children 
were taught the questions and answers in 
the catechism and the common prayers. 
This would make the school appear to us 
more like a Sunday-school than a day-school. 

The master was paid for “a speller or 
reader”’ three guilders a quarter, for “a 
writer’ four guilders. A guilder was forty 
cents. He was usually paid in wheat or 
corn. The Dutch schoolmaster had many 
other duties to perform besides teaching the 
children. He had to ring the church bell 
on Sunday, read the Bible at service in 
church, and lead in the singing; sometimes 
he had to read the sermon. He had to 
provide water for baptisms, bread and wine 
for communion, and in fact perform all the 
duties now done by a sexton, including 
sweeping out the church. He often had to 
deliver invitations to funerals, and carry 
messages for the minister. Sometimes he 
dug the graves, and often he visited and 
comforted the sick. All this, with the long 
school sessions, must have kept him busy. 

In glancing over many school contracts it 
will be noted that in a majority of cases the 
teacher is specified as a writing-master. 
And without doubt the chief requisite of a 
satisfactory teacher in colonial days was 
that he should be a good penman and a 
good teacher of penmanship. It may be 
permitted at the end of the nineteenth 
century to deplore the passing of the 
supremacy of the writing-master, not only 
on account of the consequent lowering of 
the standard of penmanship but also on 
account of the pitiable and unmistakable 
infirmity of the spelling of the school at- 
tendant of to-day as compared with one 
thirty, fifty, or seventy-five years ago. It is 
certain that the majority of persons learn 
to spell not through oral assistance but by 
vision ; or, as is frequently said, they know 
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when a word is spelled right by the way it 
looks when written. After the crystalliza- 
tion of orthography afforded by the spelling- 
books of Noah Webster, with the unremit- 
ting assistance of the universal writing- 
school, nearly all persons spelled well. 
Such is not the case with the present genera- 
tion of school attendants. 

Less stress is now laid, too, on elegance 
of penmanship. Our grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers all wrote well. In the hun- 
dreds of letters over a century old which I 
have seen, an ill-written letter is an excep- 
tion, almost an anomaly. School children 
wrote beautifully shaped, well-rounded, 
clear, and uniform hands. Though spell- 
ing was wildly varied in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, I have never read 
any criticism of school teachers by either 
parents or town officers on that account. 
But woe betide the teacher who did not 
write well! His career was short. Writing 
teachers were universally honored in every 
community. Here is the funeral notice of 
a Boston master who died January 30, 1769: 

Last Friday morning died Mr. Abiah Holbrook in 
the 51st year of his age. Master of the South 
Writing School in this Town. He was looked upon 
by the best Judges as the Greatest Master of the 
Pen we ever had among us, of which he has left a 
most beautiful Demonstration. He was indefati- 
gable in his Labours, successful in his Instructions, 
an Honour to the Town, and, to crown all, an 
Ornament to the Religion of Jesus. 

This ‘ beautiful Demonstration” of his 
penmanship was a most intricate piece of 
what was known as fine. knotting, or knot 
work. It was “written in all the known 
hands of Great Britain.” It was valued at 
4100 and was bequeathed to Harvard Col- 
lege, unless his wife preferred to sell it to 
John Hancock, who had been one of his 
scholars—and, as we know from his signa- 
ture of the Declaration of Independence, a 
creditable one. This work had occupied 
every moment of what Abiah Holbrook 
called his “spare time” for seven years, 
and as in the year 1745 he had two hundred 
and twenty scholars in one school his spare 
time must have been short. He and other 
writing masters of the Holbrook family left 
behind them still nobler “demonstrations” 
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in the handwriting of their scholars, Boston 
patriots, merchants, clergy, and statesmen, 
whose elegant penmanship really formed a 
distinct style known and taught as “ Boston 
Style of Writing.” 

In olden times only one kind of pen was 
used—that cut from a goose-quill with the 
feathers left on the handle. The selection 
and manufacture of these goose-quill pens 
was a matter of considerable care in the 
beginning, and of constant watchfulness 
and “mending” till the pen was worn out. 
One of the indispensable qualities of a co- 
lonial schoolmaster was that he be a good 
pen-maker and pen-mender. 

Ink was not bought in convenient liquid 
form as at present; each family, each per- 
son, was an ink manufacturer for his 
own individual consumption. The favorite 
method of ink-making was through the pur- 
chase and dissolving of ink-powder. In 
remote districts of Vermont, Maine, and 
Massachusetts, home-made ink, feeble and 
pale, was made by steeping the bark of 
swamp maple in water, boiling the decoction 
till thick, and diluting it with copperas. 

Next to penmanship, the colonial school 
and schoolmaster took firm stand on “cypher- 
ing.” ‘The Bible and figgers is what I 
want my boys to know,” said one old farmer. 
I have examined with care a Wingate’s 
Arithmetic which was used for over a cen- 
tury in the Winslow family in Massachusetts. 
The first edition was printed in 1620. It 
is certainly bewildering to a modern reader. 
“Pythagoras his Table,” is, of course, our 
multiplication table. Then comes “The 
Rule of Three,” ‘* The Double Golden Rule,”’ 
“The Rule of Fellowship,” ‘‘The Rule of 
False,’’' etc., etc., ending with “a collection 
of pleasant and polite Questions to exercise 
all the parts of Vulgar Arithmetick.”’ 

Wingate’s Arithmetic and Hodder’s Arith- 
metic were succeeded by Pike’s Arithmetic 
This had three hundred and sixty-three 
rules to be committed to memory—and not 
an explanation was given of one of them! 
It is the most barren school-book I have 
ever read. These printed arithmetics were 
not in common use. Nearly all teachers 
had manuscript “sum-books,” from which 





the scholars copied page after page of 
“sums,” too often without any explanation 
of the process, though there were also many 
and long rules, which helped the penman- 
ship if they did not the mathematics, 

The first book from which the children of 
the early colonists learned to read and spell 
was not a book at all in our sense of the 
word. It was a horn-book. A thin piece 
of wood, usually about four or five inches 
long and two or three wide, had a sheet of 
paper fastened on it by a strip of narrow 
brass and tacks. The paper was printed 
with the alphabet and a few simple syllables 
and the Lord’s Prayer. This printed page 
was covered with a piece of translucent horn 
also held in place by the brass band and 
tacks. Through the horn the scholar could 
read the printed letters. The horn-book 
had a handle and was attached to the belt 
of the student by a string. 

The horn-book was succeeded by the New 
England Primer, which was used till this 
century. Scarcely better printed than the 
horn-book, its religious teachings and its 
universal use have given it the title of “‘ The 
Little Bible of New England.” It is esti- 
mated that over three million copies of it 
have been printed. It contained the famous 
‘‘ Shorter Catechism” and all its rimes and 
illustrations were full of biblical allusions. 

The scholar who advanced beyond the 
horn-book, primer, catechism, and Bible 
was thrust at once into the Latin grammar. 
English grammar was but little studied. 

Rev. George Channing wrote an account 
of the school of his youth, which he attended 
just after the Revolution. Girls and boys 
attended together the primary school, and 
sat on seats made of round biocks of wood 
of various heights, which were furnished by 
the parents. Children bowed and kissed 
the teacher’s hand on leaving the room. 
The teaching of spelling was peculiar. It 
was the last lesson of the day. The master 
gave out a long word, say multiplication, 
with a blow of his strap on the desk asa 
signal for all to start together, and in chorus 
the whole class spelled out the word in syl- 
lables. ‘The teacher’s ear was so trained 
and acute that he at once detected any mis- 
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spelling. 
the name of the scholar who made the mis- 


If this happened he demanded 


take. If there was any hesitancy or refusal 
in acknowledgment he kept the whole class 
until, by repeated trials of long words, ac- 
curacy was obtained. The roar of the many 
voices of the large school, all pitched in 
different keys, could be heard, on summer 
days, for a long distance. 

Dilworth’s Speller was one of the first 
used, and the spelling in it varied much from 
that of the “British Instructor.” Fisher’s 
“Young Man’s Companion” had lessons of 
spelling and reading. It was printed in 
1727 and was enlarged and reprinted by Ben- 
jamin Franklin in 1748. Not until the days 
of Noah Webster and his spelling-book and 
dictionary, after the Revolution, was there 
any decided uniformity of spelling. Pro- 
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fessor Earle of Oxford University says the 
process of compelling a uniform spelling is 
a strife against nature. Certainly it took a 
long struggle against nature to make spell- 
ing uniform in America. Inthe same letter, 
men of high education would spell the same 
word several different ways. There was no 
better usage in England. The edition of 
Milton’s “‘ Paradise Lost” printed in 1688 
shows some very grotesquespelling. There- 
fore it is not strange to find a New York 
teacher advertising to teach “writeing and 
spilling.” 

Though geography had been occasionally 
taught in the more thorough schools, Morse’s 
Geography, 1790, was the first one to be 
popular. It was objected to by some 
parents on the ground that it diverted at- 
tention from “ cyphering.” 


THE SOCIAL HABITS OF INSECTS. 


BY ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK. 


T is unquestionable that the word “ so- 
cialist”’ is an epithet of reproach in the 
popular mind, and is associated with 

attempts to subvert the law and order 
of civilized society. Yet the student of 
history is bound to confess that social- 
ism has been the product of the highest 
civilization. In every form it has been 
an attempt, however misguided, to in- 
sure the good of society at large through 
curtailing and regulating the rights of the 
individual, the underlying idea of socialism 
being to secure for man upon earth the 
equal chances for happiness which, it is be- 
lieved, God in his justice grants to man in 
the next world. The popular disrepute of 
socialism is doubtless due in part to vari- 
ous unsuccessful experiments in communal 
life ; but it is due also to the individualism 
of the human race, which rebels against any 
leveling tendency. We each prefer to keep 
our own fighting chance, however poor, to 
sharing the same with our fellows less for- 
tunate in endowment and environment. 

It is strange that in the history of social- 
ism the fact has been disregarded that, 





thousands of years before Saint-Simon, 
Fourier, Owen, and Karl Marx,! insects 
had already solved the problems of prac- 
tical socialism. Surely had Solomon been 
as interested in social experiments as he 
was in industrial progress he would have 
said: Go to the ant, thou socialist, learn her 
ways of community life and be wise; for 
she provideth her meat in the summer and 
gathereth her food in the harvest, and 
shareth freely with her fellows the products 
of her labors. 

The successful socialists among insects 
are bees, ants, and wasps, all of which be- 
long to the order Hymenoptera. But, as if 
to show that the lines of social development 
in the insect world are founded upon funda- 
mental law, we find another group of insect 
Socialists, the white ants, or termites, which 
belong to an entirely different order. They 
differ as much structurally from the ants, 
bees, and wasps as do men from horses, and 
yet their social habits are much the same. 
And even within the Hymenoptera the so- 
cial habits of bees, wasps, and ants have 
doubtless been developed independently. 
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Let us examine the claims insects have to 
be ranked as socialists and see if they are 
not well founded. The efforts of human 
socialists have been directed toward non- 
competitive division of labor, united capital, 
communal habitations, and amalgamation 
of interests. All these conditions and more 
are to be found in insect societies ; for the 
social insects are uncompromising Malthu- 
sians and rigorously control the increase of 
population. We will discuss these claims 
in detail and see how they are substantiated 
by the facts observed in the insect world. 

Division of labor is the most interesting 
phase of insect socialism and deserves to 
be considered first. Our little six-footed 
brethren have loosed the Gordian knot of 
division of labor through creating castes 
more immutable than those of the Brahmans; 
and they have solved the problems of caste 
by making their existence a benefit to the 
whole society instead of to the individuals be- 
longing to the caste. Thisis brought about 
by making each caste represent a division 
of labor based upon the needs of the whole 
community. The castes are: queens, kings, 
workers, and soldiers, and a study of the 
functions of each is necessary in order to 
understand the economy of the insect com- 
mune. 

The term queen is a misnomer among in- 
sects, for they have no rulers in their so- 
cieties. The queen is always the mother of 
the colony, and the devoted attention she 
receives is due to the fact that without her 
the community would perish. 

The queen has reached her highest de- 
velopment in the honey-bee and we will 
study her there. From infancy she is des- 
tined to maternity, and her life histery is 
briefly as follows: When the workers wish 
to develop a queen they tear down the 
partitions between three adjacent cells con- 
taining eggs which would naturally develop 
into workers. They destroy two of the 
eggs, reserving the third as occupant of 
the large cell which they proceed to build 
over it. The egg hatches into a little white 
bee grub in no wise differing from those in 
the neighboring cells. But soon the proc- 
ess of differentiation begins, for this grub 


is fed upon a highly nutritious food made by 
the workers, called “royal jelly.” Not for 
the delectation of the babe in the royal cell 
is she fed royal jelly, but because this rich 
diet has a marvelous effect upon her physical 
development, giving her great capabilities 
of egg-laying. For five days is she fed upon 
this wonderful food, and then the workers 
cap her cell and leave her alone to change 
to a pupa. 

About sixteen days from the date of hatch- 
ing, the queen is ready to come out of her cell; 
the workers know this and are ready to open 
the cell and help the royal lady out, now in 
full possession of her legs and wings. In 
appearance she is larger than the workers 
or drones—evidently a queenlier bee. Her 
first act, if unhindered by the workers, is her 
one claim to similarity to human royalty: 
she starts at once on a hunt for other queens 
in the hive; for our queen is jealous and 
will brook the presence of no other queen. 
Her sting is a noble weapon kept sacred to 
the slaying of her peers. She hunts for 
other queen cells, tears them open with 
great fury, and assassinates the helpless 
young princesses within them. But she 
is quite as ready for fair fight as for 
assassination; for when she finds another 
queen fully developed she will fight her 
until one or the other is killed. The stark 
bodies of fifteen unfortunate queens were 
found one day thrown out of one of the 
hives in our apiary, grim witnesses to the 
prowess of the royal lady in possession of 
the hive. 

In a few days after maturity the queen 
takes her marriage flight in the sunshine. 
She does not lack for suitors, as there are 
always plenty of royal gentlemen of leisure 
developed in every colony. On her return, 
at the expense of her consort’s life, she 
possesses within herself the power to fertil- 
ize at will the million eggs which she is 
likely to lay during the three to five years of 
her lifetime. As soon as she returns from 
her honeymoon the queen proceeds at once 
to business, moving around upon the comb 
and gluing her eggs to the bottom of the 
cells. When the honey season is at its 
height she works with great rapidity, some- 
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times laying eggs at the rate of six per min- 
ute, accomplishing the feat of laying over 
three thousand eggs per day—nearly twice 


her own weight. However, she is a wise 
queen and has an eye to the dangers of 
over-population. When there is much 
honey and great activity on the part of the 
workers and the swarming season is at hand 
she enlarges her empire rapidly; but when 
there is little honey she takes care that the 
population be limited to practical numbers. 
Whether she does this as the result of her 
own wisdom or whether she is guided by the 
quality of food the workers give her is a 
mooted point. From the point of this dis- 
cussion it matters not whether it be queen 
or subjects that evince such foresight ; the 
fact that interests us is that the bee-social- 
ists do control population. 

One wonderful power at least belongs to 
our bee queen: she has control of the sex 
of her offspring. When she wishes to de- 
velop male brood she lays unfertilized eggs. 
The eggs of a virgin queen, and also of 
workers, which sometimes mysteriously 
possess the power of egg-laying, always de- 
velop into males, or drones, as they are 
called. And the fertile queen simply re- 
frains from fertilizing an egg when she 
wishes to produce a drone. Many a poor 
human queen would have led a happier life 
had she possessed the power of develop- 
ing male progeny at will. However, the 
powers of maternity in the human species 
are limited in all ways compared with those 
of insects. The queen bee could never ac- 
complish such feats of egg-laying if she were 
not cared for with great solicitude by the 
workers. Her reproductive organs are de- 
veloped at the expense of the rest of her 
physique. Her stomach is not fitted for 
the processes of digestion; she is always 
fed upon digested food, and thus her ener- 
gies are conserved for her great task. 

Often in the summer or fall swarms of 
winged ants may be encountered by the un- 
happy traveler, who has much to do to keep 
them out of his eyes and mouth. These 
winged forms are the king and queen ants 
taking their marriage flight. As soon as 
this wedding tour is over they drop to the 
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ground ; the kings die soon, the queens tear 
off their own wings in a great hurry and, like 
the queen bee, go to work at once. The first 
eggs the queen ant lays she takes care of 
herself, housing and feeding the young in a 
true motherly way. The first brood is com- 
posed of workers, and after their maturity 
they take care of the nest and the young, 
and the energies of the queen are reserved 
for the production of eggs. In one particu- 
lar is the queen ant more amiable than the 
queen bee: she suffers no throes of jealousy 
and dwells in peace with other queens in 
the nest. The worker ants evidently regu- 
late the size of the royal family. 

The kings and queens of the termites 
take flight at first as do the ants. The 
queen and king are adopted into some colony, 
where they are carefully cared for, a royal 
cell being fashioned for their use. The 
queen becomes greatly developed in size, 
until her abdomen is a great egg-sac, some- 
times six or seven inches long. Of course 
she cannot move, but lives in imprisoned 
helplessness, finding her only relief in the 
devotion of her consort and subjects. 

It is a sorry part in the larger affairs 
of the insect world that is played by the 
males, whether we call them kings or 
drones. Much scorn has been heaped upon 
drones because they are the idlers in the bee 
commune, but surely their lot is the least 
enviable of all the castes in the hive. The 
drone’s sole raison d’étre’ is the fertiliza- 
tion of the queen; but as there are hun- 
dreds of drones to one queen, naturally there 
are very few that perform the office intended 
for them by nature. Evenif one is success- 
ful he loses his life for love, while the many 
unsuccessful kings without kingdoms are 
mercilessly sentenced to death by their 
worker sisters as soon as the honey supply 
runs low. Cheshire describes the killing of 
drones thus: 

No sooner does income fall below expenditure 
than their nursing sisters turn their executioners, 
usually by dragging them from the hive, biting at 
the insertion of the wing. The drones, strong for 
their special work, are after all as tender as they are 
defenseless, and but little exposure and abstinence 
is required to terminate their being. So thorough 
is the war of extermination that no age is spared. 
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The question as to the economy of de- 
veloping so many useless princes royal is a 
puzzling one, and can only be explained by 
the theory that natural selection has acted 
to preserve those colonies having many 
drones—another instance of the flagrant 
waste of individuals for the benefit of the 
race. Those who had the opportunity of 
studying the observation hive at Chau- 
tauqua last summer will remember the ter- 
rible slaughter of drones which took place. 
The openings in the hive being only large 
enough to admit the workers and therefore 
too small to allow the passage of the bodies 
of the drones, the determined workers spent 
several days in tearing their wretched vic- 
tims limb from limb and removing them in 
sections. Below a small crevice at the bot- 
tom of the hive could be seen a windrow of 
disjointed legs and wings torn from the poor 
drones. The king ants die natural deaths, 
if death from cold and starvation may be 
called so; at least they are not subject to 
assassination as are the king bees. The 
king termite is a noted exception in the 
insect world, as he lives a long and exem- 
plary life, sharing with his queen the atten- 
tion and devotion of his subjects. 

Devotion to royalty has been much mis- 
understood by the earlier writers. Lubbock 
and McCook, as well as apiarists, have 
shown that the devotion to the queen 
is a matter of business interests to the 





colony. Not her royal body do they re- 
vere, but her royal prerogative of mother- 
hood. “What does” is the criterion of 
insect socialists; “what is” counts for 
nothing. Ants show a great deal of de- 
votion to a dead queen, giving her atten- 
tion for days or even weeks after her death. 
While the queen bee moves about freely in 
the hive, the queen ant has a body-guard 
which always accompanies her and often re- 
stricts her movements. 

Bee-keepers often have occasion to intro- 
duce new queens into hives that are queen- 
less. This is a delicate undertaking and 
many expedients are resorted to in order to 
accomplish it successfully. Itis interesting 
to note the manner in which the bees refuse 
to accept a strange queen. They “ball” 
her, as it is called; 2. ¢., a great number of 
workers cluster close around her, making a 
compact ball about the size of an egg, and 
thus delicately smother her royal highness 
with much attention. Getting rid of un- 
welcome royalty by the process of smother- 
ing is not unknown in our own annals. 
This method is probably adopted by bees 
through their instinct of never inflicting 
wounds upon a fertile queen; it is to be 
noted that if a queen bee is infertile or dis- 
abled she is killed by ordinary methods and 
pitched out of the hive, thus showing con- 
clusively that it is the function of royalty 
rather than the person that is respected. 
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BY CYRUS 


Pers will make a great display 


of her products and resources at 

the Paris Exposition in 1g00. It 
will be her first participation in the famous 
fairs to which her neighbor from time to 
time invites the world, and Germany, for- 
getting all political enmity, will join the 
throng of sister nations on the banks of the 
Seine, because in a quarter of a century she 
has become an industrial and commercial 
giant. She wants to invite comparison in 
France with other peoples. She wishes to 


C. ADAMS. 


proclaim her progress and preeminence in 
all the arts of peace. She is going to 
Paris to advertise Germany as a producer, 
a manufacturer, and a merchant. 

Germany had played only a small part in 
the world’s commerce before 1871. The 
dismembered empire could not keep pace 
with her great rivals. It was the reunion 
of the several states that revived the com- 
mercial spirit from the lowlands of the 
Baltic to the mountains of the south frontier, 
and the world never before saw such re- 
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markable development of commerce and 
industry, in so short a time, as Germany 
has shown. From an humble place she 
has become the second greatest trader with 
foreign nations. Her tonnage on the sea is 
now nearly double that of France, and she 
has taken the place of the Norwegians, a 
race of seafarers, as the second greatest 
ocean Carrier. 

Germany is becoming, every day, less an 
agricultural and more an industrial and 
commercial nation. She desires from other 
countries little except food products and the 
raw materials for manufactures. Her 
agents are scattered all over the world, 
establishing new markets for her goods. 
Her merchants and manufacturers are con- 
stantly asking the government to improve 
the waterways, open new canals, reduce 
freights on the state railroads, and do many 
other things that will tend to make German 
competition with commercial rivals more 
formidable. Her foreign trade is about 
two thirds as large as that of Great Britain 
and far surpasses that of any other country. 
Hamburg has left Liverpool behind in the 
volume of its trade, and only London and 
New York excel the greatest German port. 
All these results have been accomplished 
since the Franco-German War. They are 
the impressive outcome of the national apti- 
tude for commerce and industry, with a 
basis of superior geographical position and 
vast natural resources. 

It has been said that human ingenuity is 
largely nullifying those favorable conditions 
for commerce which have given this or that 
nation advantages over its trade rivals. 
This is true to a considerable extent. We 
may be poor in the important article of 
sulphur, but San Francisco can import all 
she wants from Sicily by way of Cape Horn, 
at a freightage of only $5 or $6 aton. The 
people of Great Britain and Germany buy 
our wheat cheaper than they can raise it at 
home, and England turns out cheap pig iron, 
though she imports the ore from Sweden or 
Spain. The British long believed, with 


some reason, that their moist climate gave 
them a great advantage in wool spinning 
over the United States and other countries ; 
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but inventions for moistening the atmos- 
phere and regulating the temperature of 
spinning rooms has almost wholly nullified 
the climatic advantage that England claimed. 
The fact remains, however, that all countries 
share these advantages, while the nations 
possessing the most favorable position for 
trade, an excellent climate, the finest sys- 
tems of railroads, of navigable rivers and 
artificial waterways, the greatest fertility, 
the largest and most accessible beds of coal 
and iron, will always maintain their superior- 
ity in industry and commerce. Germany 
has come to the front rank because her 
natural advantages were sure to place her 
there as soon as her reunited people put 
their shoulders to the wheel. 

A bird’s-eye view of Germany will show 
what these natural advantages are. Any 
good topographical map of Europe depicts 
the great, low plain, starting from the Gulf 
of Biscay and bending like a bow through 
the western half of France, the northern 
half of Germany, and on, with a southerly 
trend, through Russia, till it is washed by 
the Black and Caspian Seas. In Germany 
it is the great German plain, the threshold 
to the richer regions of the South. In this 
plain all roads lead to Berlin. The meager 
soil, stimulated by careful husbandry, grows 
very good crops of the sugar beet, potatoes, 
and flax. Few areas are densely peopled, 
and big, sluggish rivers from the South 
send their waters, in almost parallel courses, 
to the North Sea and the Baltic. Here are 
the marsh lands of the Northwest, where 
thousands of cattle graze around the base 
of the Jutland peninsula that leads to Den- 
mark. What a pregnant réle has Jutland 
played in shaping the trade routes of Ger- 
many! It was this obstruction in the way 
of ships, now removed by the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Canal, that for ages turned the 
tide of traffic from the Baltic ports of Ger- 
many to the enrichment of Hamburg and 
Bremen inthe West. Through all the plain 
a network of canals unites the large rivers, 
so that freight from Hamburg may be trans- 
ferred from ocean vessels to small boats, 
which will cross the river courses and carry 
their cargoes to all parts of North Germany, 




















and even into Russia, at the cheapest of 
rates. 

Ascend the Weser or the Elbe across this 
plain till the hill region is entered and the 
Hartz Mountains come into view midway 
between the two rivers. Here is the most 
northern bulwark of the highlands that 
cover the rest of Germany. Ascend the 
Saale tributary of the Elbe to the heart of 
the highlands in the neighborhood of Bay- 
reuth, to which the Wagner festivals draw 
so many American pilgrims. Here is the 
central knot of the Fichtel Mountains, from 
which nearly all the mountain ranges of 
Germany radiate, cutting up the broad 
table-land of South Germany into segments 
like those made by the spokes of a wheel. 
Some of these sections of the plateau are 
rich in agricultural resources, or abound in 
fine timber of great value, or have great 
beds of coal and iron or materials for glass 
and pottery-making and other minerals of 
commercial importance. 

There is a great abundance of coal and 
iron ore in seven or eight districts through- 
out these highlands, from Saxony in the 
South to Westphalia in the Northwest. It 
was cheap coal and iron that assured the 
manufacturing greatness of England, and 
Germany’s industrial prosperity is founded 
upon the same basis. With coal at the very 
door of her manufactories, Saxony is the 
busiest hive in Germany, the most enter- 
prising and progressive of the German 
states; and the vast enterprises based upon 
iron and coal that are thriving in West- 
phalia, of which the gun-works of Krupp 
at Essen are the most widely known feature, 
are doing as much as Saxony to make the 
economic greatness of Germany. 

But Germany would be heavily handi- 
capped in the race if her transportation and 
shipping facilities were not of the best. In 
these respects nature and art have done 
wonders for her. The empire has about 
eighty thousand miles of excellent macad- 
am roads. The four great rivers that flow 
across the northern plain rise in the south- 
ern highlands and carry great quantities of 
its products to the sea. River vessels, 
ascending the Vistula, the Oder, and the 
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Elbe from the Baltic and North Seas, enter 
their deep-cut valleys in the plateau, and un- 
load their freight well up on the table-land ; 
while the Rhine, the great water highway of 
Western Europe, and the only German river 
that rises in the Alps, has cut a way deep 
and wide through the South German table- 
land, and is navigable from its delta chan- 
nels to the Swiss Jura, almost within sight 
of the Middle Alps. 

There are not a few rivers of secondary 
importance, such as the Ems, Weser, Pregel, 
and Niemen, which add largely to the total 
of transportation facilities, and many tribu- 
taries of the greater rivers are highways of 
trade. In the lowlands the physical feature 
which the Germans call “ river bifurcations,” 
natural canals uniting distinct river systems, 
are numerous. Some of them form good 
highways from one river to another, and 
over two thousand miles of artificial canals, 
most of them connecting navigable rivers, 
form an unrivaled network of waterways. 
Canals now building to connect the Danube, 
Oder, Moldau, and Elbe will make a con- 
tinuous water highway nearly two thousand 
miles in length, connecting both the Baltic 
and the North Seas with the ports of South 
Russia on the Black Sea. These far dis- 
tant ports are already connected with the 
chief ports of Holland by the Ludwig Canal, 
between the Rhine and the Danube. 

Some economists in Germany complain 
that the remarkably cheap freight rates on 
the German water routes render the im- 
portation of foreign merchandise altogether 
too cheap and easy. The steel makers of 
Westphalia, last year, were paying only 
eighty-two cents a ton for hauling their 
product to the wharves at Antwerp, a dis- 
tance of 150 miles, about one third the cost 
of similar freightage in England for a lesser 
distance. When a British committee in- 
quired, a while ago, into the causes of Ger- 
man inroads into branches of commerce 
that England had almost monopolized, they 
reported, as a very important matter, that 
German manufacturers had the advantage 
of cheaper transportation to the sea. _Ger- 
many leads the world to-day in the im- 
provement of waterways. The vast sums 
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spent upon the improvement of a part of 
the Rhine channel have helped to increase 
freight tonnage at the river ports threefold 
within the past twenty years. The canaliza- 
tion of the Main River increased the river 
shipments from Frankfort from 150,000 to 
1,753,799 tons in ten years. The total 
length of the inland waterways is now 
8,700 miles. Railroad transportation for 
coal, ore, and finished products is also very 
low. The tendency all over the empire is 
toward state ownership of railroads; and, 
whatever may be urged against this idea, it 
is certain that the liberal policy that has 
constructed and developed the state rail- 
roads of Germany has vastly benefited the 
empire. 

A British school geography, much used 
in England a few years ago, said that 
agriculture with cattle raising was the chief 
industry of Germany. To-day about two 
million more people depend for their living 
upon mining and the metal, textile, and 
other industries than upon husbandry. 
Thousands of women have been leaving do- 
mestic service to go into factories. Ger- 
many cannot now raise all the food she 
needs, but imports large quantities of bread- 
stuffs from the United States, Argentina, and 
other countries, besides cotton from this 
country and Egypt and great amounts of 
other raw materials. Patriotism plays a 
very small part in trade, and merchants will 
buy where they can buy the best and 
cheapest. Still the German people as a 
whole are making every effort to reduce 
the imports and increase the exports of 
manufactures of all kinds. They are suc- 
ceeding to a considerable extent. They are 
now sending millions of dollars’ worth of 
their textile products to sell in the British 
markets. They are sending many of their 
machines, often little more than copies of 
American and British inventions, to Russia, 
South America, and Australia, and even to 
this country and England; and when Ger- 
many imports a manufactured product to- 
day it is because the article is decidedly 
better in quality or cheaper in price than 
the home-made product. 

A nation usually finds its best customers 
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at home and among the neighboring peo- 
ples; and this is the strongest point in Ger- 
many’s commercial position, She touches 
ali the great European states except Italy. 
The frontiers of Russia, France, Austria- 
Hungary, Switzerland, The Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Denmark march with her own. 
Her trade is growing with them all; she is 
supplying many of their wants, and her 
vessels and superior seaports handle, in the 
aggregate, a large amount of their foreign 
trade. Germany regards Russia as her own 
peculiar preserve, and she is straining every 
nerve to secure all the plums of trade that 
country has to offer. The only competitors 
she fears are the United States and Great 
Britain. , 

There is Russia, right at her doors, with 
ninety-four million people in her European 
domain. They have made much progress 
in advanced civilization. Their manufac- 
tures are multiplying, but still their needs 
are great. The people are poor, for serf- 
dom was abolished only a generation ago; 
but the giant is beginning to waken. Rail- 
roads are building, mines are opening, silk, 
cotton, and flax manufactures figure impress- 
ively in the statistics of trade, and the more 
Russia thrives the greater becomes her need 
of foreign aid. Most of all she needs ma- 
chinery, for her manufactures of iron and 
steel are in their infancy, and it will be 
years before her production of agricultural 
machinery is adequate. At a congress of 
Russian farmers in St. Petersburg recently it 
was recommended that harvesters, binders, 
mowers, plows, and thrashing machines be 
admitted to the country free of duty. 

Here is a great opportunity for the United 
States, and to some extent we are improving 
it. Of the thirty-two million pounds of 
agricultural machinery imported into Russia 
in 1896, nearly one half came from Germany, 
over a quarter from the United States, and 
more than an eighth from England. Ger- 
many’s particular ambition is to supply 
Russia with machinery, and she is now pro- 
viding three fourths of the material Russia 
needs to develop her industries. Her 
agents overrun Russia, looking for trade 
and finding it. Wherever the agent of a 














German merchant or manufacturer is seen 
in a foreign land, he is certain to possess a 
fluent knowledge of the language of the man 
with whom he hopes to do business. As 
much cannot be said of many British and 
American commercial agents, and this is 
, one of the reasons why England has cause 
to complain of her losses and Germany’s 
gains in the Russian market. 

It is not only the vast armaments of 
Europe that are keeping the peace. Com- 
merce, to-day, is one of the most potent in- 
fluences in preserving the peace of Europe; 
and now that Germany, the great power of 
Central Europe, has become one of the lead- 
ing commercial nations, her people crave 
peace, and the blessings it perpetuates, 
more than they ever did before. In actual 
touch with the frontiers of all the most 
thrifty and industrious peoples of Europe, 
Germany has far more to lose, in a business 
sense, by a general war than any of the 
other powers. What nation was so strenu- 
ous as she to prevent the war which Greece 
forced upon Turkey in 1897? Among the 
most potent reasons for her attitude were 
her business interests. Not many years ago 
all the countries on and near the lower 
Danube received most of their imported 
goods from England. To-day it is Germany 
and Austria that are dominating this trade. 
German trade with the Balkans and Turkey 
has increased sixfold in the past thirteen 
years. As a great industrial nation, as the 
trader who has most to lose in the European 


THE EVOLUTION OF A THINKER. 
I thought on my ways, 
And turned my feet unto thy testimonies. 
—Ps. cxix. §9. 
[ January 2.] 

HE thinker is always an interesting 
being; but sometimes he is a soph- 
ist, and, although interesting, he is 

misleading. And even when he is not a 
sophist he is frequently abstract, remote, 
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markets by war on the Continent, Germany 
is, and is likely to continue to be, a power- 
ful influence in averting as long as possible 
a great conflagration among the powers. 

Over-confidence is one of the reasons why 
England has been losing trade. She was 
serene and sure of her position even when 
Germany was cutting the ground from under 
her feet in some of her own colonies and in 
South America and the Orient. Germany’s 
laurels, in industry and commerce, have not 
been worn so long that she forgets to be 
vigilant. She wonders, to-day, if she can 
possibly keep up the pace she has been 
traveling. She does not know what may 
be the effect of the abrogation by England 
of their commercial treaty. She is anxious 
as to the effect the Dingley tariff may 
have upon her trade. Germany, with her 
highly protected home market, regards 
our tariffs as an unmitigated evil. While 
we smile at her inconsistency, it may be 
well for us to engage more hotly with 
her in fair commercial rivalry, and win 
and maintain the place we should hold in 
the trade of the Latin-American countries, 
where German commerce has been making 
giant strides. Germany is a nation worthy 
of any nation’s steel; for with her advan- 
tageous geographical position, her vast re- 
sources, disciplined labor, technical skill, 
cheap transportation, and assiduous culti- 
vation of foreign markets she bids fair to 
hold her own in the face of the most in- 
telligent competition. 
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vague, and therefore unprofitable. Here 
in the text we have a man who is a thinker 
and yet no sophist, no dreamer, but one 
who brings the full power of an inspired 
intelligence to bear upon the most momen- 
tous issues of life. In the evolution of this 
thinker, as he comes before us in the words, 

I thought on my ways, 

And turned my feet unto thy testimonies, 
there are four things to be noted. 
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1. In the first place, his words are remark- 
able for the clear recognition which they 
contain of the supreme and ultimate rela- 
tion of every human life. The last refer- 
ence of our existence is to God. The 
words “my ways” and “thy testimonies” 
present the two terms in the great final 
comparison, the two persons, the finite and 
the infinite, who have to do with each other 
before all and after all. As a cathedral 
built in the heart of a great city rises with 
the other buildings round about it, keeps 
company with them a certain distance, and 
then leaves them all behind, soars away 
skyward, and at last, solitary and alone, 
looks up into the infinite spaces, so every 
man lives among men. Herests with them 
upon the same political and social founda- 
tion; he stands with them in a wide and im- 
portant fellowship; he rises with them a cer- 
tain way, and then he goes beyond them all, 
and the last look and reference of his spirit 
is to the Eternal. We drew our being from 
God, we live and move and have our being 
in God, and at death we breathe back our 
life into God’s hands. The first thing in our 
existence is our Maker, and when we have 
done with all others we have still to do with 
him. For the clear and impressive recog- 
nition of this supreme and final relation of 
human life the words of the text are indeed 
remarkable. In the evolution of thought 
this thinker began at the divine beginning, 
and let us be thankful to him for that. 

2. The words of this man are remark- 
able, in the second place, for the applica- 
tion which they reveal of an awakened intel- 
ligence to the business of living. Is it not 
strange that in a world where so much think- 
ing is done, and where so many magnificent 
monuments have been erected to the tri- 
umph of human reason, so very little thought 
should be given to that which is of supreme 
moment—life itself ?. Every locomotive that 
leaves the station must have an engineer; 
that is, intelligence must be in command. 
Every ship that clears port must have a 
captain ; again reason must rule. 

In all the professions the cry is for more 
light, for larger-minded men. And no one 
expects success anywhere in the business 
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of the world but in proportion as he puts 
his mind upon his task. Our science, our 
art, our philosophy, our political institu- 
tions, our industry, our history, and our en- 
tire civilization are monuments of the great- 
ness and triumph of the human mind. 
Upon every hand we behold the marvels 
achieved by thought. Everywhere it is 
doing wonders, except in the evolution of 
character. Life is left to make way for it- 
self, to go unshielded into the field of bat- 
tle. Character, the supreme thing, is aban- 
doned to chance; it is left to grow wild; it is 
given no succor, no inspiration from the 
power of intelligence. And one may as 
reasonably expect a child to play in safety 
upon the confines of a jungle, with the hiss 
of the snake and the growl of the wild beast 
audible from the thicket, as for a young 
man to hope to keep his honor, maintain his 
purity, and hold fast his integrity in the 
peril of the world without the application 
of Christian intelligence to the business of 
living. 


[January 9.] 

AND this criticism holds against men of 
genius as well as against ordinary men. 
Like others, they are good and bad from 
impulse, and moral judgment has had but 
little to do with the guidance of their lives. 
Take, for example, the criticism that Burns 
passes upon himself in his poem “ A Bard’s 
Epitaph.” How much deeper, how much 
more severe, how much more to the point it 
is than the censure of any other critic ! 


Is there a man whose judgment clear 

Can others teach the course to steer, 

Yet runs himself life’s mad career 
Wild as the wave? 

Here pause—and through the starting tear 
Survey this grave! 

The poor inhabitant below 

Was quick to learn and wise to know, 

And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame ; 

But thoughtless follies laid him low 
And stain’d his name. 

With what unerring insight the poet 
reaches to the heart of the difficulty, and 
with what utter fidelity he lays it bare! The 
fundamental sin in the career of Burns was 














the failure to put his personal life under the 
power of moral intelligence. That, I do be- 
lieve, is at the heart of the overwhelming 
majority of the blasted hopes and the 
blighted careers with which every fresh 
generation of young men has hitherto dis- 
appointed the world and plunged it in tears. 

And even where thought is given to life, 
it is usually one-sided. There are two great 
partners in the business of living: the sum 
of things ‘and the individual man; the uni- 
verse and the single person; God and the 
soul. Two questions thus arise in every 
earnest mind: How does God deal with 
us ? How do we behave toward God ? Upon 
the first question we are marvelously free, 
and this may be one of the reasons for the 
amazing popularity in our time of the book 
of Job. The absolute freedom of speech in 
which he indulges, the bold way in which he 
calls the Almighty to account, accords won- 
derfully well with our prevailing mood. We 
complain of the weather, which is not our 
work, but the Almighty’s; we are vexed at 
our physical constitution, which is not of 
our doing, but of the divine ; we are sore at 
heart—whatever we may pretend to the 
world—because we are so poorly endowed 
in intellect, which cannot be laid to our ac- 
count, but must be laid at the door of our 
Maker; we are ashamed over the evil dispo- 
sitions with which our nature is infested, and 
for which we are in no way responsible. We 
call God to account for our total inheritance 
and environment; we ask for light upon the 
mystery of iniquity and the mystery of pain. 

All this freedom of thought is well. Let 
it goon. There is a fundamental faith in 
the reality of righteousness underneath it 
that. makes it little short of a revelation of 
God. Theodicies have their necessity in 
the moral reason of man and in the con- 
ditions of the world. Sometimes they are 
a mere parade of rhetoric, like Pope’s 
“Essay on Man” ; again, they reduce them- 
selves to nothing by denying the facts, like 
the optimism of Leibnitz; still further, they 
are epoch-making in their freedom, magnifi- 
cence, and failure, like Job; and yet once 
more, they create new hope, as when Mil- 
ton, on his way toward a justification of the 
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ways of God to men, empties heaven and 
earth and hell in the presence of faith. 
Theodicies there have always been; at- 
tempts at them there always must be in 
this world. But the moment we throw 
the burden of human life, the world, the 
universe upon God we conquer ground for 
a new expectation. God will at last con- 
struct his own justification. 

And what a day that will be when the 
Eternal appears at the bar of the conscience 
that he has made and enlightened to give 
an account of his purpose in the universe! 
That will be the great and terrible day of the 
Lord. That is the final judgment toward 
which the conscience of man looks forward 
both with awe and with deathless desire. 
With such a cause, for such an end, with 
such a Reasoner, how ineffably solemn and 
grand the scene will be! Then surely the 
morning stars will renew and perfect their 
song, and all the sons of God will shout for 
joy as they never yet have done. 


[ January 16.| 

But if the universe has its problem, we 
have ours. It is our privilege to ask God 
to account to the conscience that he creates 
and trains for his conduct of the world. But 
here our solicitude should cease. We may 
rest assured that the Infinite will give his 
answer, that God will accomplish what it is 
his to accomplish. Meanwhile we have 
our fundamental question, How are we be- 
having toward the Eternal? Granted that 
the mystery of temptation, and hard tasks, 
and disagreeable circumstances, and _posi- 
tive disappointments, and occasional sweep- 
ing losses is for God to explain; is it not 
ours to play the man in all, under all, and 
through all? 

There are two questions that may be 
asked about the great Face in the Fran- 
conia Notch, the “Old Man of the Moun- 
tain.” You may ask, How does the sky 
deal with the Face? Does it bite it with 
frost, does it snow it under, does it sweep it 
with storms, does it tread the great features 
with the feet of hurricanes, does it greet it 
out of an endless succession of sunrises, 
does the glow of innumerable sunsets, re- 
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flected from the transfigured clouds that 
float before it, light up the lofty profile? 


That is one question. But there is another, 
How does the Face behave toward the sky? 
Is it calm and grand and fixed and serene, 
sublimely expectant, and in immortal recon- 
ciliation with the Infinite, and in blessed 
peace ? 

How is God dealing with you? What 
kind of blood has he poured into your 
veins? Of what tissue and substance has 
he made you, and what are the forms of 
trial with which he has girt you? What is 
your inheritance and what your environ- 
ment? How is God dealing with you? 
That is one side of the business of living. 

3ut there is another. What is your bearing 

toward him? Are you a coward or a king, 

a devotee of indulgence or a hero of right- 

eousness, a mutineer in the world or an un- 

changeable witness of love and hope? 
[January 23.) * 

3. Tuts Hebrew thinker was remark- 
able for the way in which he discovered that 
he was wrong. He began tothink upon his 
personal life, and he soon found that he 
was not the first nor the greatest thinker 
in that region. A royal succession had 
preceded him. They had recorded their 
thoughts upon the greatest interests of ex- 
istence. Their recorded thoughts had be- 
come the highest wisdom, the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the Bible of the nation to which this 
man belonged. To these testimonies of 
God he turned, and these sustained, en- 
larged, and enlightened his best reflections 
upon his own life. He took his career to 
the highest, and in its presence he discov- 
ered the error in which he had been trying 
to live. 

When a young man who is gifted as a 
musician goes to perfect his education, the 
nobler his nature and the more promising 
his mood, the more eager he is to live in the 
company of such musicians as Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, and Beethoven. These great 
kings in the realm of harmony are ever 
about him, ever looking down upon him, 
and his life is rebuked and corrected by 
them and inspired at the same time. When 
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a student of painting really wishes to excel, 
to discover his defect, and to see the path 
to high achievement, he goes to the great 
European galleries where the masters will 
look down upon him from the walls. In 
the presence of Rembrandt, Titian, and 
Raphael he will find both the error of his 
work and the way out of it. There these 
masters stand, forever revising, forever 
correcting, forever pointing out the defect, 
and forever indicating the path to true 
achievement. 

Our own Longfellow, the most completely 
poetical nature that we have yet produced, 
owed his humility and his perfection as an 
artist in no small measure to the fact that 
he lived with Dante. The great Florentine 
revised and guided, rebuked and inspired 
his devoted scholar. And it is beautiful to 
think of Tennyson, the consummate poet and 
artist of our century, dying with Shakespeare 
in his hand, thus acknowledging his deep in- 
debtedness to the high excellence of that 
supreme poetic genius. 

Now when a man of the world wants to 
test his goodness, what does he usually do? 
He picks out some shabby church-member 
and compares him with himself. Finding 
himself as good as the other member of the 
comparison—he could not well be worse— 
he congratulates himself and concludes that 
he is good enough. And so men who want 
excuses for their low lives take good men at 
their worst—Peter when he denied his Mas- 
ter, the ten when they forsook the Lord, 
Paul when he lost his temper—and again 
suborn their moral judgment. Take good 
men at their best; take the divine man 
Christ, and the error will soon leap to light. 
There is one hymn which we especially need 
to sing these days: 

O God, how infinite art thou! 
What worthless worms are we! 

We need the sense of contrast between 
our wretched lives and God's perfections, 
between our poor, miserable actual and the 
blazing and eternal ideal. The highest wis- 
dom of the race, the Bible, the highest life 
in history, the life of Christ—hither we must 
come for the evolution of a true moral judg- 
ment upon our personal life. 

















[ January 30.| 

4. Last of all, this man is remarkable for 
the ease with which, finding he was wrong, 
he returned torighteousness. He consulted 
the testimonies of God and found that he 
was wrong. Instantly the active power of 
his nature came into play: he turned his 
feet unto those same testimonies; he grasped 
the right thought of life; that right thought 
must be embodied in his heart, in his 
speech, in his whole existence. Show an 
honest man that he is wrong; if he sees 
it, and if he is an honest man, he will turn 
If he is full of excuses he is a 
hypocrite. Take the difference between 
Paul and Felix. Paul, going like a cyclone 
against Christianity, against the great cause 
of humanity in his age, is met by the light 
from heaven. It struck him to the ground. 
He was spoken to by the Lord, and what is 
his cry? ‘ What wilt thou have me to do?” 
The answer is, ‘ Become an apostle; re- 
trace your steps; wherever you have perse- 
cuted my cause go and preach it.” In- 
stantly he rose up and went, and met the 
sneer and the scoff and the persecution of 
those who had hailed his fanaticism with joy, 
who now hated him because of his adoption 
of the new faith. 

By his immediate renunciation of a dis- 
covered error he showed his sincerity. He 
could not stand by a lie; he could not con- 
secrate his power to that which God had 
demonstrated to his soul to be wrong. Take 
now the case of Felix. Paul preached to 
Felix on temperance and righteousness and 
judgment to come, and he trembled in his 
inmost soul at the power of that preaching. 
What was his response? ‘Go thy way for 
this time; when I have a convenient season 
I willcall for thee.” He was a sneak! No 
other word describes it. 

Tell a man he is wrong; if he is a man 
he will right it, by the help of God. Show 
a man that he is wrong, and if he begins to 
reason about it, give excuses for it, procras- 
tinate and promise amendment by and by, 
that man is morally unsound to the center 
of his soul. When the captain of a ship 
has been out at sea in a fog for a week, and 
has been going God only knows where, and 
D—Dec. 


at once. 
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suddenly the cloud lifts and the sun streams 
upon him, and he finds out that he is hun- 
dreds and hundreds of miles away from his 
true course, what does he do? He thanks 
God for deliverance, for the great rebuke, 
for the sweet discovery of the light, heads 
the ship the other way, and begins to beat 
back with a singing heart to his true 
course. And so when you find an honest 
man, and show him that he is not on the 
right path, that he has departed from his 
true course, gratitude leaps like a spring set 
free in his heart, and there is a new song 
in his soul, and he begins to beat back to 
righteousness. 

These, then, are the four things to be laid 
to heart. First of all, we must recognize 
and revere our Maker. In the evolution of 
the thinker, we must begin at the beginning. 
We come from God, we go to God, and our 
entire existence is supported by his will. 
We must see him face to face; we must feel 
him under and over and round about and 
within our life. Our being must be ever 
open toward him, as the windows of the de- 
vout Jew in exile were toward Jerusalem. 
Our nature must become alive with his pres- 
ence, our character all shot through with his 
power. Then we shall havea divinely illu- 
minated intelligence to bring to bear upon 
the great business of living. Christian man- 
hood will issue from the creative presence 
of the Eternal Spirit within the soul, medi- 
ated, understood, interpreted, and served 
by the whole power of reason. And in the 
companionship of the Lord the secret sin, 
the hidden fault, the entire defect and error 
of existence, will lie in perpetual open reve- 
lation. Last of all, we shall leap to the 
grandest privilege given to man, the sublime 
chance for the return to righteousness. 

I cannot tell you how very great human 
life seems to me to be under this concep- 
tion. I have looked at the tide going sea- 
ward, at the ocean returning upon itself, un- 
til it seemed as if it would go away forever 
and come again no more. But the moment 
of pause, change, and return finally arrived. 
First in ripples, then in heavier swells and 
longer rolls, with the constant retrograde 
constantly checked and overcome, with the 
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pull of the heavens and the cry of the shore, 
it thundered to the flood at last. So we re- 
treat from wisdom, from goodness, from 
God; and so we return when we come to 
ourselves. To beat back out of the depths 
and from the far distances, to come home- 
ward in spite of all reverse movements, to 
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rise to the flood at length—that is put a 
poor symbol for the march upon righteous- 
ness, the joy of the successive gains, and 
the hope of the final and overwhelming tri- 
umph in God.— George A. Gordon, D.D., 
Pastor of the Old South Church, Boston, 
Mass. 


LESSING. 


BY JOSEPH FORSTER. 


OTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING 
(; was born in 1729 at Kamenz, in 

Saxony. His father was his first 
teacher ; afterward John Godfrey, the Prot- 
estant clergyman of the place, took him in 
hand. When he was twelve years of age 
he was sent to the free school of Meissen, 
and remained there for five years, acquiring 
an intimate knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin languages. From Meissen he went 
to the Leipsic University. His father 
wished him to become a clergyman; this he 
declined to do, on the ground that he did 
not possess the necessary qualifications. 
Lessing was true in all he did and all he 
said. That was his leading characteristic. 

Up to this time Lessing had been a stu- 
dent of books only; he now began to study 
mankind. He went into society and was a 
diligent attendant at the theater. Poetry 
and the drama became in time his favorite 
studies. He wrote his first comedy, and it 
was performed with success by the Leipsic 
company. He also published a volume of 
poems entitled “Trifles.” Soon after this 
he went to Wittenberg, where he took his 
M.A. degree. He left Wittenberg for Ber- 
lin, where he published in 1753 and 1754 
an edition of his miscellaneous writings, in 
four volumes. At Berlin he met Moses 
Mendelssohn, the celebrated Jewish philos- 
opher, and associated there with the most 
distinguished men of the time. 

From the charms of this delightful society 
Lessing retired to Potsdam, in order to 
finish his tragedy “Miss Sara Sampson.” 
This was the first tragedy of middle-class 
life produced in Germany. It is full of 


passionate and powerful situations and was 
greatly applauded; in fact this strikingly 
original work was translated into the Ital- 
ian, French, Danish, and English languages. 

In 1760 Lessing was elected an honorary 
member of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 
In 1765 he published the ‘ Laocoon,” one 
of the most profoundly philosophical, origi- 
nal, and beautiful works on poetry and art 
ever produced. In spite of these signal suc- 
cesses Lessing’s circumstances were very 
embarrassed ; so much so, indeed, that he 
resolved to sell his effects and go to live in 
Italy. In 1772 his splendid tragedy “ Emi- 
lia Galotti” was performed for the first 
time in Brunswick, and soon after on every 
stage in Germany. His next production 
was his supreme masterpiece, ‘‘ Nathan the 
Wise.” The last production of Lessing’s 
genius was the treatise “On the Education 
of the Human Race.” His health had 
been bad for a long time; in addition to 
this he had been bowed down by cruel 
poverty. At last his constitution gave way 
and he expired on the 13th of February, 
1781, at the age of fifty-two. 

Among the papers left by the dead poet 
and philosopher were two containing sug- 
gestions with which he meant to preface his 
last dramatic work, had he not been de- 
terred from doing so by fear of increasing 
the cost of publication. In these notes Les- 
sing informs us that he took the first idea 
of “Nathan” from Boccaccio’s tale of “‘ Mel- 
chisedeck the Jew,” and had planned his 
drama some years before it took final shape 
and saw the light, truly at the cost of its 
creator’s life. 




















Writing of this work to his brother he 
says: 

The folks here are on the lookout for “ Nathan,” 
and imagine I know not what on the subject. But 
you, my dear brother, have formed an entirely mis- 
taken idea of its character. It will be anything but 
a satirical piece. I have, in fact, only re- 
turned to my play at this time because I saw that, 
with some slight alterations in the plan, I could 
countermarch and fall to great advantage on the 
enemy. These alterations I have made, and my 
piece is already in as great a state of forwardness as 
anything else I have ever written has been when I 
began to print. Nevertheless I shall go on pruning 
and polishing till towards Christmas, then begin 
writing off fair for the press, proceed leisurely with 
the printing, and be ready to appear without fail at 
Easter. 

There remained, however, one formidable 
obstacle to the completion of “‘ Nathan ”’— 
money enough to keep the author alive 
while he wrote it. Lessing would have 
nothing to do with money paid before the 
work was completed. ‘Suppose,’ said he 
to his brother, “I were to die suddenly. I 
should owe a thousand people, perhaps, a 
couple of shillings, every one of whom 
would feel himself entitled to abuse me to 
the extent of a couple of crowns at least. 
Yet what am I todo? Money I must have 
until Easter comes round, and to provide it 
I should have constantly to pause in a work 
which will not brook interruption.” 

Lessing’s brother Charles must, we may 
presume, have been as poor as he, or he 
would have advanced the modest sum re- 
quired (about three hundred dollars), for 
the brothers were united by the tenderest 
affection and confidence. Charles, how- 
ever, spoke to a kind-hearted Jew of Ham- 
burg, Moses Wesseley by name, to whom 
Lessing’s works were well known. Wesse- 
ley said he was willing to advance the 
amount required if Lessing himself would 
write to him and ask for the loan. 

‘* Suppose,” said Charles Lessing, “ that 
he should not be disposed to write such a 
letter ?”” 

“He shall have the money nevertheless,” 
said the kind-hearted Jew, “for when he 
touches the amount he will surely acknowl- 
edge the receipt.” 

And thus to the generosity of a Hamburg 
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Jew the world owes one of the purest, wisest, 
and most exalted works in the world’s litera- 
ture. 

We may also believe that the generosity 
of Wesseley added some of the masterly 
strokes which make “ Nathan the Wise” 
live as a grand and imperishable picture of 
wisdom and magnanimity. Lessing fully 
realized that this was his last great produc- 
tion. He felt the full power of thought 
active in his mighty brain; but the heart 
and the poorly nourished body were rapidly 
giving way. ‘“ Nathan the Wise” was given 
to the world in return for a very limited 
supply of bread and water. 

Lessing’s preceding plays, ‘Miss Sara 
Sampson,” ‘ Minna von Barnhelm,” ‘“ Emi- 
lia Galotti,” and “‘ The Free Thinker,” were 
in prose ; but he determined that ‘“ Nathan” 
should be in verse. He selected verse be- 
cause it is the most concentrated form of 
human utterance; it is, or should be, the 
quintessence of prose. What a good thing it 
would be if some of the tireless producers 
of flabby, sprawling, badly rimed twaddle 
would learn that! 

‘‘T have not had recourse to verse,’ he 
writes to his friend Ramler, the poet, “in 
consideration of its euphony. I have 
thought that the oriental tone I must adopt 
here and there would better consort with 
verse than with prose.” 

In writing to his constant friend, Eliza 
Reimarus, Lessing refers to the isolation in 
which he lived—hated by the wicked, mis- 
understood by the foolish, as all original, 
disinterested thinkers have been, and in- 
deed must be : 


’ 





I am left here entirely alone; I have not a friend 
near me to whom I can unbosom myself, and I am 
daily assailed by a hundred anxieties. I must in- 
deed pay dearly for the single year I lived with my 
beloved wife. [His wife had died at the birth of 
their babe.] How often do I lament the day that I 
aspired to be as blessed as other men; how often 
wish that I could return to my old solitary state—be 
nothing, and do nothing save that which the neces- 
sities of the passing moment required. But I am 
too proud to think myself unhappy; I set my teeth 
and let the boat drive as wind and tide determine— 
enough that I do not myself upset it. 


Lessing evidently pours out the deep sor- 
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row of his soul in the following scene between 
the Lay Brother and Nathan. The latter 
adopts and educates a Christian child which 
is brought to him by the Lay Brother. 

Lay Brother. Full oft 

Have I myself with streaming eyes deplored 

That men who call them Christians should forget 

That our dear Lord himself was born a Jew. 
Nathan. You, my good brother, must defend my 

cause, 

Should bigotry and hate rise up against me 

By reason of my act toward this dear child. 

To you I feel me moved to impart a tale 

Involving deeds of a far different die— 

But take my secret with you to the grave! 

To tell a tale I have not till this hour 

Once breathed into the ear of living man. 

To you alone I ope my mind; to you, 

The simple pious soul, I show my grief; 

For such as you alone can understand 

What trust in God implies, how love of him 

Can reconcile us with the hardest fate ! 

Lay Brother. You are much moved—your eyes are 
full of tears. 
Nathan. You and the infant found me at Darun; 

But you know not that some few days before 

A Christian rabble rose on the Jews at Gath, 

And murdered all—women and children, old 

And young; you know not that with them my wife 

And seven hopeful sons, whom I had lodged 

For safety in my brother’s house, were burned 

To death! 

When you arrived, 

Already had I lain three days and nights 

In dust and ashes, and in tears fore God— 

In tears said I? Almost at war with God, 

Raving against myself and all the world, 

And vowing deathless hatred to the Christian name. 
Lay Brother. Ah! I can well believe you, in your 

plight. 
Nathan. But reason by degrees returned, and I, 

In calmer mood, could say: 

And yet God is! 
This, too, God suffered! 
So—his will be done! 

Come, put in practice what thou apprehendest ; 

That which, if thou but will’st, is not more hard 

To practice than to apprehend—Arise! 

I rose, I stood erect, and called on God, 

And said: I will, if such be thy behest! 

’Twas then that you dismounted at the door, 
And put into my hands the babe, wrapt close 
Within your cloak. What then you said to me, 
What I to you, is long ago forgotten ; 

But this I know: I took the helpless child, 

Laid it upon my bed, kissed it, sank down 

Upon my knees and sobbed aloud: O God, 
One of my seven restored to me—thanks, thanks! 
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Nathan, you are a Christian! ’Fore 
my God, no better Christian lives! 


Lay Brother. 


Nathan’s life is in danger from having 
adopted a Christian child. He engaged for 
the babe a Christian nurse, who taught it, 
by this noble Jew’s orders, the Christian 
religion. 

Lessing’s ‘‘Nathan” appears to me to 
embody the divine lesson that “humble, 
meek, merciful, pious, and devout souls are 
everywhere of one religion, and when death 
has taken off their masks they will know 
one another, though the diverse liveries 
they wore in life made them strangers.” 

The following passage bears witness to 
the lofty purity of Lessing’s genius and to 
the deep humanity of his heart: 

By the pursuit, not by the possession, of truth 
is man ennobled and his powers enlarged. Were 
the Almighty Father to appear with all truth 
in his right hand, and in his left the power of 
attaining truth with the liability to err attached, 
and say, “Son, take thy choice,” I should reply, 
“Father, truth absolute is for thee alone; the 
power to search and the gift to apprehend bestowed 
by thee suffice for man. I choose the left.” 

That sublime passage reminds one of 
Browning’s masterpiece, “ Abt Vogler ”’: 

But God has a few of us whom he whispers in 

the ear; 

The rest may reason and welcome. 

If the Almighty ever whispered into the 
ears of mortal men he did into those of 
Lessing and Browning. How the noble 
poet of the past passes the burning torch 
of truth into the hands of the grand seer 
and poet who so recently left us! Yes, 
indeed, all wise and good are of one 
religion ! 

The scene of “ Nathan the Wise”’ is in 
Jerusalem. Saladin is on the throne. He 
is generous and even prodigal, and sends 
for Nathan to borrow money of him. 
Nathan, in the course of conversation, tells 
Saladin the following story: 

Nathan. In the olden, olden time 

There lived an eastern chief who owned a ring 

Of priceless worth, had from the hands of one 

He dearly loved. The stone, an opal, flashed 

The broken lights in hundred lovely hues 

Upon the eye, and had the marvelous power 

To make him loved alike of God and man 
Who, strong in his assurance, wore the ring. 














What wonder, therefore, if the eastern lord 
Ne’er left the treasure from his hand, and made 
Such disposition as secured its passing 
As heirloom in the house forever? He, 
Leaving the ring to him among his sons 
Whom he loved best, commanded that his heir 
Should in his turn bequeath it to the one 
Among his sons whom he most dearly loved; 
And more: that the possessor of the ring, 
Without regard to claims of prior birth, 
In right of the ownership alone, should rule 
As lord of all. You understand me, sultan ? 
Saladin. Proceed. I understand. 
Nathan. So came the ring 
From sire to sire, until at length it fell 
To one, the father of three loving sons, 
All dutiful alike, and all by him 
Cherished with like regard; now this, now that, 
And then the third appearing in his eyes 
The dearest and the best, as each in turn 
Was left with him alone, the other two 
Not sharing then in the love that filled his heart— 
Each, in a word, seemed worthiest of the ring; 
And he, with pious weakness, promised each 
That he should have it. Time ran on, and on, 
Till the old man, knowing his end drew nigh, 
Began to feel the pain of his position: 
It grieved him sorely now that he must needs 
Defeat the hopes of two among his sons, 
Each of whom he knew relied on him. 
What could be done? How ’scape from the 
dilemma? 
He summoned privily a jeweler, 
Of whom he ordered two more opal rings, 
After the pattern of the one he wore, 
Nor cost nor pains being spared in making them 
Exactly like his own. The artist triumphs: 
The rings produced, the father cannot tell 
Which of the three is his. Content, resigned, 
He calls his sons in turn to his bedside, 
And gives to each his blessing and a ring, 
And then soon after dies. You mark me, sultan? 
Saladin. I mark you well; but end your tale, 
I pray. 
Nathan. It is already at an end; for all 
That follows may be readily divined. 
The father dead, each son displays his ring, 
And would assert his place as lord of all; 
Discussion follows, difference, dispute— 
In vain! The true ring cannot now be known. 
( Pause.) 
As little as ’mong ourselves this day 
The true religion. 


I speak as Jew to Mussulman; to 
Christian ’twere the same. 
Return we to the story of our rings: 


As said, the sons could come to no agreement; 
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Each swore in turn before the judge that he 

Had had the ring immediate from the hand 

Of his dear father—and how true was this! 

That he besides had had his father’s promise 

Of all the privileges of the ring— 

How, no less true! his father loved him dearly; 

Could not have played him false; sooner than 
think 

Of harboring doubts of one so dear to him, 

Though still disposed to think the best of them, 

He’d rather charge his brothers with foul play ; 

But he’d find means to unwork the traitors; yes, 

He’d be revenged. 


Saladin. Well done, what said the judge? 
fathan. Thus spoke the judge: 


“As you do not—cannot— 

Produce the father, I dismiss the suit. 

What, think ye I am here to unravel riddles ? 

Or shall we stay until the true ring speaks? 

But hold! The true ring has the power, ’tis said, 
To make its owner loved of God and man; 

This must decide. . The counterfeits, you’ll own, 
Have no such virtue. Say then, as ye stand, 
Which of the three love two the most? 
What—silent all! Each loves himself alone, 
And ye are doubtless all alike deceived : 

The rings ye wear must needs be counterfeits ; 
The magic ring was lost, as it would seem, 

And to conceal the loss your loving father 

Had those you wear made like it.” 


Saladin. Excellent! 


Proceed, I pray! 


Nathan. The judge went on and said: 


“Tf ye seek judgment, and not counsel, go. 

But would you rather be advised, I’d say: 
Content ye with the matter as it stands. 

If from his father each have had a ring, 

Let each believe his own to be the true one. 

’Tis possible your father will’d to end 

The sovereignty of one among his sons. 

To me, indeed, ’twould plainly seem that he 

Had loved you all alike when he took steps 

To aggrieve no two by favoring one. Well, then, 
Let each of you comport him in such wise 

As love unbribed commands; let each resolve 
To show the world that in the ring he wears 

He holds the prize, its virtues being shown 

To man in acts of justice, meekness, mercy, 

To God in thoughts of love and heartfelt trust. 
And when a thousand thousand years have passed, 
When children’s children’s children wear the rings, 
Came they anew before the judgment seat, 

One wiser than myself might then sit here, 

And make the award.” 

Thus spoke the righteous judge. 


Saladin. My God! my God! 
Nathan. Now sultan, if you feel 


That you are he—the promised judge— 
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Saladin. Who—I? I, dust! 

I, less than nothing! No— 
Nathan. My sovereign, what is this ? 
Saladin. Dear Nathan, no! 

The thousand thousand years of your wise judge 

Have not yet passed; his seat is not the one 

I fill! So leave me now; but be my friend. 

I have nearly confined myself to the an- 
alysis of this sublime scene because it con- 
tains the undying soul and spirit of real 
religion, which cannot be dimmed by the 
thick smoke of warring creeds. Before con- 
cluding I will refer to the treatise “On the 
Education of the Human Race.” Lessing 
clearly states his belief that humanity, in its 
development, passes from law to love; from 
mere obedience to a dogmatic creed to faith, 
love, and charity. He says: 
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In our “schemes of redemption ” and “plans of 
salvation ” we have not yet reached the full mean- 
ing of the name under which God has revealed him- 
self in the latter days—“ Our Father.” 

In our eagerness to prove the damnation of every 
soul who does not believe this or that dogma we 
are in danger of forgetting that Christianity is either 


a Gospel of salvation or it is valueless; and we 
overlook the inevitable necessity that the human 
mind must pass through ignorance, doubt, and 
error before it can be capable of receiving pure 
truth. Each little sect or religion has 
doubtless had some germ of the truth within it, 
which has rendered it subservient to the great pur- 
pose of fertilizing the world—but so long as the 
professors of either of them think that they are the 
favored children of the Divine Father, whom he 
regards with a complacency with which he does not 
view the rest of humanity, so long is the fulness of 
God’s idea not attained by them. 
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TRANSLATED FOR ‘“‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN”’ 


HE great autumnal maneuvers of the 
German army are always a memo- 
rable event, in which the whole Ger- 

man people take part, directly or indirectly. 
Not only is the kaiser present from the 
moment they begin until they end, but he 
delights in being attended by the monarchs 
and princes of foreign countries, as well as 
by the princes of Germany. Two years ago 
he invited the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
Last year he had the czar and czarina of 
Russia with him at Breslau. This year he 
asked the king and queen of Italy to honor 
with their presence the maneuvers of four 
army corps, the greatest yet undertaken by 
the German Empire. So in response to 
this proffer of hospitality King Humbert 
and the queen left their royal residence of 
Monza on September 3 and journeyed 
directly to Homburg, the kaiser’s head- 
quarters during the maneuvers. This pretty 
little town, whither many strangers betake 
themselves for health or pleasure from the 
middle of August to the middle of October 
every year, became in this way for one 
week the center of many interests, military 
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and political. There were gathered there, 
with the kaiser and the empress of Ger- 
many, the king and queen of Italy, the king 
of Saxony, the grand duke and grand 
duchess of Hesse, the crown prince of 
Baden, Prince Albert of Prussia, two of the 
Bavarian princes, the duke of Cambridge, 
and, after the 8th of the month, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas of Russia. 

Before going to Homburg the German 
monarch visited, in turn, the cities where the 
corps were being concentrated which should 
maneuver before him afterward—Coblenz, 
Nuremberg, Wiirzburg, and Aschaffenburg. 
The troops passed before him in review 
before they took up their march toward 
their new encampments, and after this 
parade a dinner was given to the general 
officers and corps commanders, some one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred in num- 
ber. For the Prussian, Hessian, and Ba- 
varian troops, that were to concentrate near 
Homburg, the preliminary review to the 
maneuvers took place September 4 on a 
vast plain extending from Ober to Nieder 
Erlenbach. Here twenty to twenty-five 























thousand men paraded, infantry, artillery, 
dragoons, and uhlans. A squadron of bi- 
cyclists was to be reviewed also, but owing 
perhaps to the heavy rains and sogg 
ground the order was countermanded at 
the last moment. The king of Italy was 
present at the review. The other troops, 
stationed at greater distances, were advan- 
cing meanwhile by long and wearisome 
marches. On the 8th of September all 
were assembled. The 6th had seen the 
contact of the cavalry of the various armies 
and their advance guards; on the 7th larger 
detachments, two divisions on each side, 
had disputed the territory; on the 8th the 
decisive combat took place, which was con- 
tinued on the day following, and the roth 
united in one single army the corps which 
were antagonists before, they all joining in 
a battle which was little else than a parade, 
ideally planned so as to give the kaiser the 
command of some twelve divisions at one 
time. It is the custom to bring about 
this union of all the troops on the last day 
of the maneuvers so as to have them fight a 
battle against an imaginary enemy, and the 
divisions and rivalries of the preceding days 
disappear in the unity of the army and 
the supreme command of the kaiser. 

It is always difficult to apply to grand 
maneuvers the technical language of real 
war. To speak of sharp attacks and obsti- 
nate resistance, where the audacity of the 
risk or the contempt of death is lacking, 
which alone ennobles them, takes all seri- 
ousness from phrases and changes them 
into an absurd parody. However well 
planned and directed they may be, grand 
maneuvers will never give the idea of an 
army’s attitude in front of the enemy. 
Those who persist in thinking that war is a 
sequence of operations prepared in advance 
and carried out according to a plan rigor- 
ously conceived know very little about mili- 
tary history. Nor is this the system of the 
German staff. The first to deny the validity 
of this reasoning was Marshal Moltke him- 
self, and he always abode by his affirmation. 
War, and particularly a battle, is princi- 
pally governed by unforeseen incidents, not 
even thought of a few hours before they 
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happen. The most bloody of modern bat- 
tles, Solferino, Sadowa, Custoza, Worth, 
happened precisely at the time when one of 
the two belligerent armies thought it was 
not going to fight. For the Duke of Well- 
ington all the art of war consisted in two 
things which are forced against each other, 
one of which presses for a longer time and 
therefore cohquers. Hence, do as you 
please, the grand maneuvers, where there 
are in reality neither assailants nor assailed, 
can never indicate the potentiality of an 
army in face of the enemy. It is well 
known that the Prussians who were annihi- 
lated at Jena presented a sight of remarka- 
ble ability on the parade ground. 

Still, maneuvers, if carried on intelligently 
and zealously, are of use in teaching gener- 
als and soldiers those military exercises 
that are indispensable to war. A general 
becomes accustomed now to hold _ back, 
now to throw forward, the twenty or thirty 
thousand men that are under him. The 
foot-soldier whom the corporal puts on sen- 
tinel duty behind a tree at night learns how 
to remain alone for an hour in that vast 
silence of the misty country with his eyes 
staring and intent on surprising the least 
movement of an approaching enemy. All 
the accessory services, the telegraph, rail- 
ways, forage, provisions, pontoons, ambu- 
lances, and nowadays the bicyclists, go 
through an annual examination at the time 
of the grand maneuvers, and afford to the 
directing minds the opportunity for correct- 
ing defects or perfecting the good points. 
So in these respects the grand maneuvers 
are a powerful aid in the. preparation of war. 

For these reasons we understand how a 
nation which is essentially military and 
progressive, like the German, attaches the 
greatest importance to their grand maneu- 
vers, and endeavors to give them a greater 
development every year and a tendency 
more pronounced and noticeable toward 
perfection. The chief staff prepares the 
question and formulates it in the fewest 
possible words. It indicates at one and the 
same time the positions which the troops 
are presumably to occupy on both sides at 
the beginning of the maneuvers. This be- 
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ing done, it leaves the utmost freedom of 
action to the commanders. Since it is a 
question of large masses of troops dispersed 
over a very wide region, it would be impos- 
sible to embrace their movements with a 
single eye. Sonot long ago the body known 
as “informing officers” was instituted, who, 
at the end of each daily maneuver, eluci- 
date the situation of the two armies and 
communicate it to each of the commanders 
respectively. It isa long and minute work, 
and, inasmuch as each maneuver lasts up to 
three or even four o’clock, the reports of the 
“informing officers,” which the kaiser reviews 
every evening, never reach the corps until 
after nightfall, thus leaving to their com- 
manders very little time for new decisions. 
Such a system is of immense assistance to 
them, and in so far excludes combinations 
prepared at leisure and promulgated every- 
where in advance. No one, not even the 
emperor, can know in the morning what 
may happen during the day, and how, in 
what direction, with what and how great 
forces the commanders may move out. 
Unless I am mistaken, this is the most im- 
portant feature of the German maneuvers, 
taking from them wherever possible the 
characteristic of an academic and conven- 
tional preparation and thereby making them 
really instructive. 

This year the general question was the 
following: ‘In the last days of August a 
western army passes the Rhine near Co- 
blenz. An eastern army is formed at once 
behind the Thuringian Forest, the Werra, 
and the upper Weser. This army is to re- 
ceive reinforcements from Bavaria.” In 
other words, the supposed war was an at- 
tempt at invasion by Prussia—the western 
army—of Bavaria and Hesse, and on the 
other hand an energetic defense of these 
countries—the eastern army—against the 
enemy, particularly to prevent his crossing 
the Main. On September 6, the first day of 
the assumed war, the Eleventh Prussian 
Army Corps, in three divisions, was con- 
centrated between Homburg and Offen- 
bach, with a single division beyond the 
Main and the cavalry this side the river at 
Friedberg. The Eighth Corps, also in three 
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divisions, was further on, between Wetzlar 


and Usingen. Ontheir side the Bavarians 
had massed both their army corps, each in 
three divisions, between Wiesen and Seeli- 
genstadt, their cavalry between Nidda and 
Gelnhausen, in front of the Prussian cavalry 
and the troops of the Eleventh Corps. Evi- 
dently the eastern army was better concen- 
trated than the western, whose two corps 
were too far from each other. And in fact 
the Bavarian army, advancing in force, drove 
back the scattered divisions of its adversary, 
and, after a theoretically bloody battle, 
forced it to retire beyond Homburg. 

On this last day, as we were watching the 
battle, a part of the Bavarian army appeared 
from the direction where it was least ex- 
pected. The emperor did not know up to 
ten o’clock whence the enemy would come. 
At that hour he was informed by telegraphic 
despatches and messengers riding up post- 
haste, and about noon the first squadrons 
were seen. From our position we could get 
no view of the combatants, on account of 
the trees, but we heard that intense fire 
of musketry, the noise of which, with the 
repeating rifles, resembles a rattling hail- 
storm, and makes one think with terror of 
the horrible slaughter of future actual bat- 
tles. Later on, while the cannon were 
thundering on all sides, we had even in the 
level plain the sight of a set combat of guns 
against guns, extending in long rows, but 
with much less interval between the men 
than is customary with us. 

Any one who would assume to meas- 
ure the worth of the German army by 
the test of the grand maneuvers wouid 
commit an unpardonable error. The merit 
is found elsewhere. It is principally in the 
disciplined temperament of the people, in 
the zeal of the kaiser, in the gathering of 
the other princes of the empire, in the bear- 
ing of the officers, even of the most humble 
grades, each of whom in his way of being 
and doing seems to have descended from 
a most ancient and noble stock; and more 
than all it consists in the prosperity of the 
nation which consents to the adoption of 
the largest measures for the army. Equally 
potent moral and material forces combine, 
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then, to form of this army an incredibly 
gigantic machine, superbly elaborated, 
averse to any spontaneous action, but 
adapted, I think, to grind to pieces whoever 
should try to offend or threaten the great 
German Fatherland. 

During the maneuvers my eyes often 
rested on the white head of the king of 
Saxony. He, forsooth, had no need of 
exposing himself to the fatigues and dis- 
comforts of a life that is by necessity ex- 
hausting, especially as this year the Saxon 
troops did not take part in the maneuvers. 
Nevertheless he submitted most eagerly to 
the life of the camp, and frequently re- 
mained five hours in succession on horse- 
back. The king of Wiirtemberg, in the 
flower of his years and manhood, did the 
same thing, likewise the grand duke and 
grand duchess of Hesse-Darmstadt, Prince 
Albert of Prussia, Baden’s crown prince, 
and three royal princes of Bavaria, Arnolph, 
Louis, and Leopold. As if to-indicate the 
part the princes of Germany would play in 
case of war, one of these princes, Leopold, 
had the command of the whole Hessian- 
Bavarian army in these maneuvers, and an- 
other, Arnolph, the command of an army 
corps. The presence of all these princes in 
camp undoubtedly raises the spirits of the 
soldiers, who meet them constantly and 
applaud them often. And in order to offer 
to their fancy the nourishment it needs they 
see the empress riding about and reviewing 
the troops on horseback in the uniform of a 
general of the white cuirassiers, while the 
young and attractive grand duchess of 
Hesse, with a helmet on her head and an 
infantry uniform closely fitted to her slight 
frame, defiles at the head of the regiment 
the emperor has given to her. 

Being in contact with the German troops 
for some days, and talking now and then 
not only with officers of high rank but also 
with corporals and soldiers, I quickly dis- 
covered the desire to do their best, which is 
common to all, not because they are com- 
manded to it here and there but because 
they feel it their duty. The respect of the 
people for the army is certainly great, but 
its sympathy and affection are even greater. 
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Not only are the emperor and the princes 
greeted with rapturous applause as they 
pass, but the generals are also acclaimed, 
and are known almost all by name, even in 
the little town of Homburg. The popular 
favorite now is General von Haseler, who 


.closely resembles Von Moltke—the same 


sharp, beardless face, the same stature, the 
same silence. He lives only for the soldiers, 
and they live for him. He commanded one 
of the two armies, the Prussian, and when 
he appeared on the field the sightseers left 
the emperor and gathered around him. 

People and army are closely united in 
Germany; the tie is solid and intimate. 
And what causes you the greatest wonder is 
the quiet, the modesty, I might even say the 
compassion of that boundless power com- 
posed of citizens and soldiers together. 
You feel as though you were living among 
giants, and you experience now and then a 
sensation of terror. But then you perceive 
that these proud men, tall in stature, are 
always ready to smile on you, and are the 
best of people, incapable, save when they 
are tormented, of hurting the smallest hair 
of your head. The kaiser himself, whose 
fulminating speeches seem so proud and 
threatening from a distance, is at the bot- 
tom what we familiarly call a “ good fellow,” 
and if you will look at him carefully you 
will see a smile hovering about the corners 
of his mouth. On horseback, with one of 
those richly adorned, gilded uniforms on, 
William II., in his robust virility, has cer- 
tainly the appearance of an armed knight of 
the Middle Ages. On foot his gait is that 
of an ordinary man going about his business, 
ready to ask the first person he meets for a 
match to light his cigarette. 

Here in Germany, where there is such 
might, the idea of pomp is absolutely want- 
ing. With us in Italy the queen cannot go 
out without a lady in waiting and a noble- 
man in attendance in the same carriage 
with her. In Germany she went alone with 
one of the two empresses. Even in the 
highest circles there is that tendency of 
living unpretentiously. In a country where 
science has reached the loftiest heights of 
human knowledge, where military power 
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can bring together 120,000 men for the 
grand maneuvers, without annulling the fur- 
lough of a single soldier, where industry 
and commerce are triumphantly invading 
the field which for ages has been occupied 
unchallenged by France and England, the 
people still preserve their primitive instincts, 
and are amused by sights and festivals 
which would seem childish to us. 

But what is especially consoling is the 
great prosperity that rules everywhere. I 
ask myself how the mayor of Homburg will 
be able to distribute the sum of $1,200, 
which, as is stated, the king has left with 
him for the poor. No poor man is ever 
seen. On every hand proofs of a steady 
competency meet the eye. Leaving out of 
account Frankfort, which has been entirely 
renewed in twenty years and which is a city 
of surpassing beauty and sumptuousness, 
though it does not yet contain 300,000 in- 
habitants, we find in this little town of Hom- 
burg, with a population of 9,000, streets, 
buildings, shops, parks, gardens, and con- 
veniences which would not shame a great 
capital, and of which such Italian cities as 
Leghorn have not even atrace. It is not 
true that the school won the great battles of 
1866 and 1870, but it is certain that enforced 
instruction in Germany has produced most 
excellent fruits. 

Now this people, which has so harmonious a 
life and one so complete in its manifestation, 
is a people allied to us, and its emperor adds 
to the alliance a lively, genuine, and cordial 
affection for our sovereigns. There are 
moments when all political reasons vanish 
and give place to the movements of the 
heart. All who come near to the German 
monarch affirm that he loves King Humbert 
with a more than fraternal love, and that 
he has a predilection no less strong for 
Queen Margaret, whom they call here the 
“‘ wonderful lady.” 

No great festivals were given in honor of our 
sovereigns, for festivals are not suited to such 
a period of. work and study as exists during 
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the grand maneuvers. They were invited 
for these maneuvers and the greater part of 
the time at their disposal was given up to 
them. Nota single banquet was planned 
in their honor, since the two they were 
present at were military dinners, given 
by the kaiser to his officers. The invita- 
tion of the Empress Frederick to her castle, 
where she lives lonely and sad the whole 
year through, was entirely informal, like 
that of a great, noble lady who desires to 
pass an additional hour with friends who 
are most dear to her. Barely was there a 
court concert and a torchlight parade en- 
livened by a score of military bands. The 
maneuvers took up not less than eight hours 
a day, and evening parties could hardly fit 
into them. 

But in the absence of entertainments 
there was the constant exhibition of a gen- 
uine friendship. ‘The allegorical perform- 
ance at the Wiesbaden theater, which was 
to celebrate anew our alliance, was hardly 
one that commended itself to our artistic 
gaze or which blunted our skeptical criticism. 
But what delicacy of thought it showed, 
when before our sovereigns’ eyes it was 
Germany herself who exalted Italy and 
demanded her alliance and friendship! And 
what refined sentiment in making the splen- 
did vision of Rome, great and immortal, 
follow the sight of the Teutonic forest ! We 
would show ourselves insensible to every 
noble and lofty conception if we should 
pretend through vulgar pride that we did 
not perceive the exquisite courtesy which 
the Germans, both court and people, main- 
tain in their attitude toward the Italian alli- 
ance. Our king was as much applauded as 
was the kaiser, and every class of citizens 
tried with loyal ingenuity to show him 
that they are grateful to him for the firm 
and faithful friendship he bears to Germany. 
And so at Wiesbaden they extolled the 
native land of Dante, of Michael Angelo, of 
Petrarch, and of Tasso, and asked its 
friendship and rejoiced in obtaining it. 

















THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


BY GUILD A. 


O the country boy who cuts a sapling 
in the near-by woods and sets out 
with a can of worms to sit in the 

shade of the old plank bridge, fishing means 
pleasure. To the Gloucester man who goes 
to the “ Banks” for a whole season, fishing 
means work—hard, poorly paid, dangerous 
work. To the frequenter of the quiet 
wharves at New London, fishing means a 
memory of the prosperous past. To the 
skilled employee at Washington, who 
watches the jars of trout eggs as the 
chemist watches a boiling beaker of acids, 
the fishing industry is a science. 

Only a few years after the great voyage 
of Columbus, while the Spaniards, avaricious 
and cruel, swept over the new continent in 
greedy search for gold, Sebastian Cabot 
called the attention of Englishmen to the 
great importance of the fisheries along the 
North Atlantic coast. Bartholomew Gos- 
nold, no seeker after El Dorados, caught a 
cod off a great headland which he called 
Cape Cod. The English explorers were 
shrewd enough to realize the importance of 
good fishing-grounds, and they told their 
countrymen of these things. Capt. John 
Smith did much to lure colonists to New 
England in this way. Soon after the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims a boat-load of fish was 
sent from Massachusetts to England. Later 
we find the people of the colony selling fish 
to the stout burghers of New Amsterdam. 
In this way began New England’s great in- 
dustry ; and about fifty years after the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims the profits from the Cape 
Cod fisheries went to found a free scliool. 
The abundance of the schools of mackerel 
and herring made it possible to have schools 
for the small fry on shore. In the contrast 
between that incident and the deeds of 
Cortez or Pizarro in Peru, one may read 
history in a nutshell. 

The story of the fishing industry of the 
colonies is to a large degree the story of 
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New England. The industry was one of 
the mainstays of the people. It entered 
into their political issues and was a great 
factor in financial conditions. The trade 
with the West Indies was, to a large extent, 
in fish, a commodity which was profitable 
because of the need of the planters for some 
cheap food for their slaves. Salt fish 
answered this need, and consequently ships 
went to the tropical ports upon the Atlantic 
laden with lumber and fish, returning with 
molasses and coffee. The fish of New 
England went to Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 
Even as early as the beginning of the 
eighteenth century thousands of Massachu- 
setts men were employed in the fishing in- 
dustry, and the New England towns inter- 
ested in fisheries became rich and prosper- 
ous. One may see to-day in New England 
some stately and imposing colonial mansions 
that were built out of the profits of the 
fisheries about a century ago. 

One hears much about the stamp-tax on 
tea, but to New England men the act of 
Great Britain in 1775, depriving colonists of 
the right to fish on the Newfoundland Banks, 
was largely instrumental in precipitating the 
Revolution. The tax on tea hurt the pride 
of the colonists, but the embargo on the 
Newfoundland fisheries meant ruin to many 
Americans. After the Revolution Great 
Britain still further interfered with the 
trade of American fishermen, but they in 
turn manned the frigates and privateers in 
the War of 1812 and had their revenge. 

The fishing industry to-day is not as 
profitable as it was in the earlier days of 
this country. The large fortunes that were 
so quickly made by New Englanders cannot 
be duplicated by fishing ventures in this 
age. Occasionally the fishermen on the 
Banks or the whalers in the arctic make a 
lucky cruise, but on an average the men 
make a fair livelihood and little more. The 
history of Massachusetts, for example, is 
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associated constantly with the episodes of 
the fishing industry, and yet, in the matter 
of the capital invested or the product, that 
industry seems small when compared with 
any of the great manufacturing industries 
of the commonwealth. 

The whaling industry, for example, once 
made fortunes for the shrewd men who put 
their money into whaling ventures. New 
Bedford, New London, and other ports in 
New England grew prosperous from the in- 
dustry. Then came the mineral oil discov- 
eries in Pennsylvania, and soon afterward 
whales became scarce. A recent despatch 
announces that the entire take of the 
arctic fleet this year will not exceed $750,- 
ooo in value. The contrast between the 
fortunes made in a former generation and 
the report of the present arctic catch sums 
up a great deal in the way of history in the 
industry. The bowhead whale is rarely 
found by the whalers outside of the waters 
of the arctic region. The modern whaler 
starts from San Francisco (even New Eng- 
land vessels are largely numbered in the 
San Francisco fleet nowadays) and sails 
northward. Preparations almost as elabo- 
rate as those for a voyage of arctic explora- 
tion have been made, and indeed the 
voyage may be as hazardous as that of a 
Peary or a Nansen. 

The actual taking of a whale has been so 
often described, even in juvenile literature, 
that only a brief description of the process 
can be given, After leaving port constant 
watch is kept on board and when a whale 
is sighted a boat is sent out and a lance 
with a rope attached is sent into the unwary 
whale. The whale starts off, with his pur- 
suers in tow, and a marksman stationed in 
the bow of the boat takes the first oppor- 
tunity to discharge a “bomb lance” into 
the cetacean. The whalebone is taken 
from the mouth of the whale as soon as his 
captors have put an end to his life. The 
blubber is “ tried out” into oil. 

It sometimes happens that when other 
whales are in sight and therefore captors 
are in a hurry they will merely take the 
whalebone and let the carcass go, as oil is 
now so low in price that it hardly pays to 
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lose the chance of getting more whalebone 
in order to get the oil. Even the price of 
whalebone has fallen so much in the last 
two years that the returns are too small to 
dispel the fear that whaling will soon be- 
come a very unimportant part of the fishing 
industry. Whales are so scarce now that 
some vessels spend one or two winters in 
the arctic regions so as to be on the whaling 
grounds as early as possible in the arctic 
spring. 

To appreciate the dangers of arctic 
whaling it is necessary to know only a few 
of the stories of disasters that are frequent 
enough in the industry. News has recently 
come of the fate of the steam-whaler 
Navarch, of New Bedford. The captain, 
his wife, and two officers escaped from the 
vessel after she was caught in the ice, and 
after many sufferings they were rescued by 
a revenue cutter. The crew, thirty in num- 
ber, stayed by the steamer. The food finally 
gave out, and then the steamer sank, but 
not before nearly half of the crew had died 
from starvation and exposure. The sixteen 
survivors could do nothing but trust them- 
selves to the floating ice-floes which bore 
them hither and thither in the arctic 
currents. Day after day passed with no 
relief in sight. For nearly two weeks the 
wretched sailors floated along, suffering the 
indescribable tortures of hunger. As a last 
resort they even ate greedily of the skins 
which served as their clothing. Out of 
more than thirty persons who sailed on the 
Navarch, fourteen perished. Stories like 
this are all too common in the history of 
the whaling industry. 

In view of the story of the Mavarch, 
the news which has recently come from the 
whaling fleet is alarming. It is to the effect 
that seven other vessels are caught in the 
ice near Herschell Island. The United 
States government will attempt to get pro- 
visions to the ice-bound fleet, but the suc- 
cess of the expedition is doubtful. It is 
barely possible that the whaling crews may 
make their way across the ice-fields and the 
wastes of northern Alaska to the Klondike 
settlements. It is also possible that the 
crews may stick to the fleet and may per- 
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chance maintain life in some wretched 
fashion through the long arctic winter. The 
great danger is that some mighty movement 
of the ice-floes may crush the imprisoned 
vessels like so many egg-shells; and that 
fate is all too likely to be realized. 

The seal fisheries of the United States 
are practically those on the Pribyloff Islands. 
These fisheries are farmed out to the high- 
est bidder by the United States government, 
and were formerly a good source of income. 
During the present decade, however, the 
government has reduced the amount of 
rental because the lessees have not been 
allowed to take more than a small number 
of seals each year. Only the so-called 
“bachelor ’”’ seals are taken; and these are 
selected from the herds somewhat after the 
manner of a cattle “ round-up” in the West. 
The bachelor seals are then driven off by 
themselves and are killed with a stout 
cudgel or club, death being practically 
instantaneous. 

Because of the threatened extermination 
of the seals of the Pacific Ocean some ex- 
periments have recently been made by a 
government representative in the direction 
of ascertaining whether seals may not be 
raised directly on the islands. Hitherto 
the seal herds have been allowed to leave 
Alaskan waters on the approach of cold 
weather and to seek a refuge in southern 
waters. In their passage to and from 
Bering Sea the seals are hunted by the so- 
called “‘ poachers” from Victoria. There is 
no doubt that a number of Americans are 
interested in the vessels of the sealing fleet 
from Victoria, but for practically self-evident 
reasons the fleet is made up of Canadian 
vessels, and it is on that account that 
Canada has such an interest in the seal 
fisheries dispute. 

From a strictly scientific point of view, 
of course, neither whales nor seals are 
fishes, but both the whaling industry and 
the sealing industry are included in the 
term “American fisheries” as it is gener- 
ally understood. The oyster and clam 
industries are also included in that term, 
in spite of any objections which the scien- 
tist may feel disposed to make. 


9? 


The great 
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center for the oyster industry is in the 
waters of the Chesapeake Bay and along 
the Atlantic coast as far north as Cape 
Cod. Oysters and clams may be and 
often are cultivated in what are known 
as “beds”; that on certain areas of 
of the ocean’s bed near shore, where the 
conditions are favorable for the growth of 
the mollusks. Oysters are cultivated al- 
most entirely in this way, and from present 
developments it seems likely that the hard- 
shell clam industry will be carried on after 
a similar fashion. 


is, 


At present, however, 
the soft-shell clam, which is generally pre- 
ferred to the hard-shell clam by New Eng- 
land epicures, is dug up from sandy beaches, 
where the clam burrows at a distance of 
about a foot below the surface. 

The life of the ordinary fisherman on 
board an oyster boat in Chesapeake Bay 
is perhaps not as dangerous as that of the 
whaler or of the cod fisherman on the 
3anks; but it is a brutal life, a hard life, 
and the most miserable in this country, 
next to that of a slave in some of the 
worst convict camps that existed a few years 
ago in the South. Some of the stories of 
the sufferings endured by miserable mem- 
bers of crews on certain oyster boats would 
be too horrible to print. . 

The great fisheries off the coast of New 
England and further north along the At- 
lantic coast have been the source of a great 
part of the product of American fisheries. 
To understand the conditions which have 
made these fishing-grounds famous, it is 
necessary to realize that under the waters 
of the Atlantic Ocean there extends a long 
chain of mountainous elevations, which form 
what are known as the “ Banks.” Among 
the best known of these are George’s and 
Brown’s Banks, near the coast of Massa- 
chusetts, and Le Have, Grand, and West- 
ern Banks, lying further northeast. The 
fish of the North Atlantic, the cod, hake, 
halibut, and cusk, are attracted to this 
spot by reason of the comparative shal- 
lowness of the water, and fishermen go di- 
rectly to the Banks, knowing that the fish 
will be found there if anywhere. 

The very fact that the water is shallower 
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around the Banks than elsewhere, however, 
is a great source of danger to the fishermen. 
The tides sweep with great force along 
the sides of the submerged mountains and 
through the gaps between the elevated por- 


tions. Strong and sometimes almost re- 
sistless currents are formed, and in a time 
of storm many luckless vessels have been 
overwhelmed by these conditions, The 
ocean that sweeps in eddies and currents 
over the Banks represents the tears of thou- 
sands of widows and orphans, and in the 
shifting, driving sands beneath are whiten- 
ing the bones of many men. Gloucester, 
on Cape Ann, has a well-shaded graveyard 
adorned with marble shafts and other tokens 
of remembrance of the dead ; but far away 
at sea, where to-day there ride the vessels 
of the Gloucester fishing fleet, there are 
other graveyards, where in quiet lie those 
whose only funeral song was the shriek of 
the winter wind and the triumphant roar of 
the great tempest. 

Into this great graveyard last year went 
88 men, the year before 94 men, and the 
year before thirty vessels were sunk and 
137 men were lost. Ten years before that 
131 men were lost, and ten years before 
that date as many as 681 went down to 
death while their children and wives were 
praying at home. Is it any wonder that the 
women of Gloucester hate the sea as the 
people of Athens hated the minotaur? The 
tribute of Athens, indeed, was small com- 
pared with the awful tribute that the ever 
hungry sea demands from the homes of 
Gloucester. 

Every year, on an average, some fifteen 
vessels are lost on the Banks, and the 
money value of those vessels averages over 
$40,000 annually. Drowning, however, is 
not the worst fate the fisherman has to fear. 
He faces such death boldly. If, in the 
hush of night, some ‘swift ocean steamer 
cuts down his vessel, and does in an instant 
what a hundred storms have failed to do— 
well, the end has come more quickly, that 
is all. But sometimes the fishermen who 
are out in their dories are cut off by storm 
and fog from their refuge, and are carried 
away from sight and sound of the fleet. 
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Then who may tell the awful story? Some- 
times the men meet with help before the 
tortures of hunger and thirst have done 
their worst. One or two men are picked 
up at sea, madly praying for just a drop of 
water. The others call fate kind when it 
sends a storm to drown their agony in the 
swirling tides of the Banks. 

There are certain peculiarities in the 
fishing on the Banks that are not gener- 
ally known. Thus the vessel that fits out 
may be a “trawler” or a “ hand-liner ” for 
the trip; that is, she may get her fish 
with hand-lines cast over the side of the 
vessel or by means of a long line floated on 
the surface, and having pendant below a 
number of baited lines, tied, at equal dis- 
tances apart, to the line on the surface. 
By pulling in the trawl-line the fisherman 
attends to each of the baited lines as they 
come to him, taking off the fish that 
have been caught onthe hooks or rebating 
the empty hooks. Halibut fishing on the 
Banks is done mainly by trawling, and the 
lines go down in perhaps half a mile of 
water, while the trawl at the surface may 
extend over a distance of two miles. When 
the trawls are all out, a fisherman may have 
to go eight or ten miles away from his ves- 
sel to tend his trawls. If a storm or fog 
come up at the time—a two-line paragraph 
in the news despatches when the vessel 
reaches port again, and a new hand is taken 
on board in his place! 

Not all the fishing off the New England 
coast is so dangerous. The mackerel and 
herring are taken closer inshore. In the 
waters off southern New England, the 
menhaden fisheries, alsoa branch of the 
shore fisheries, are carried on. The men- 
haden are not food fish, but are caught 
chiefly for the purpose of extracting, by me- 
chanical processes, an oil which has a good 
commercial value. The shore fisheries are 
more largely devoted to the use of nets, 
while Bank fishing implies the use of trawls 
or hand-lines. 

It is only within comparatively recent 
years that the fisheries of the Great Lakes 
and' of the Pacific coast of the United States 
have assumed their present importance ; 














but they now form a great commercial fac- 
tor in the fishing industry of this coun- 
try. The lake fishing furnishes employ- 
ment for more than ten thousand men, 
and, while the product has not the value of 
the fisheries of New England or the Pacific 
coast, it has a total value of more than $2,- 
500,000 annually. One curious feature of 
the lake fishing is the way in which the 
yield of fish varies in different years. The 
sturgeon catch, for example, seems to be 
getting smaller every year, but more 
herring are caught now than were taken 
twenty-five years ago. The lake fishing is 
not so dangerous an industry to the fisher- 
men as Bank fishing. 

The Pacific coast fisheries are of great im- 
portance commercially, and the most im- 
portant branch is that of salmon fishing. 
The market value of canned salmon, put up 
on the Pacific coast every year, is about 
twice that of the entire annual product of 
the lake fisheries. Strange to say, since the 
canners began putting up the blue-back 
salmon the supply of the fish has increased 
in a notable way. Only naturalized or 
native Americans may become fishermen 
under the laws of Oregon and Washington, 
so that the salmon fishing is a “home in- 
dustry.” Gill-net fishing is the most common, 
but seines are used near the mouth of the 
Columbia River. ‘Fish wheels” have re- 
cently come into use, but there is still a 
strong public feeling against those queer- 
looking contrivances. 

Of course this outline of the fishing in- 
dustry is of general rather than particular 
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scope. The fisheries of the Gulf and of the 
interior of the United States are of less 
commercial importance than those already 
described, and therefore have not been 
given particular mention. Perhaps when 
the work of the Fish Commission has been 
in progress for a few more decades the 
lakes and rivers everywhere throughout the 
country will teem with fish to a value of 
many millions of dollars, Already it is pos- 
sible to say that the Fish Commissions of 
the federal and state governments have done 
a work of great value. To attempt to give 
an idea of the work of the commission at 
Washington, with its branches throughout 
the country, would require an entire article. 
There is hardly a well-settled section of this 
country where the aid of the state or federal 
Fish Commission has not been invoked. 
Even from the bare standpoint of dollars 
and cents the work of these commissions 
has been of value to the whole country. 
The fishing industry of the United States, 
as one may infer from the short sketch which 
is here given, is one of the most diversified 
of American industries. It has played an im- 
portant part in the history of every epoch of 
this country. The fishermen have fought 
the battles of their country on the sea. 
Even to-day they are facing death in order 
that the markets next week or next month 
or next year may have their usual supply. 
They are, as a class, brave and resolute ; 
and for their part in the past and in the 
present in the service of the people of this 
country they receive pay much smaller than 
that earned in far less dangerous trades. 
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BY ANNA LEMIRA MOORE, 


H, well! 


If all our loss should prove a gain 


To others here, or in the world beyond— 
If we could know that every precious bond 
That breaks ’neath life’s inevitable strain 
Would bind another’s wound, thus soothing pain ; 
We could, with joy, forsake our dream most fond 
Unto that end, and to fate’s call respond, 


Nor deem our loss a sacrifice, or vain. 





BY CHARLES 


SKED by an acquaintance on the day 

of the opening of the Democratic 

National Convention of 1868 who 
he thought would be nominated for president 
by that body, 
Gov. James E. 
English, of Con- 
necticut, himself 
an aspirant for 
the candidacy, 
answered: “I 
don’t know which 
Ohio man will get 
it.” The reference 
was to George H. 
Pendleton and 
Chief Justice Sal- 
mon P, Chase. Pendleton had been more 
conspicuously mentioned in connection with 
the candidacy than any other man, and in 
the convention he led all his rivals for many 
ballots. Chase was then popularly sup- 
posed to be drifting away from the Republi- 
cans back to the Democratic party, to which 
he originally belonged, and for several 
months before the convention his name had 
been coupled with the nomination. He 
himself drew up a declaration of principles 
on the basis of which he might accept the 
candidacy. Some persons—Governor Eng- 
lish probably among them—thought there 
was a chance for Chase to be brought for- 
ward as a “dark horse,” after the other 
aspirants had exhausted themselves, and 
carry off the prize. A certain Ohioan then 
York, the meeting-place of the 
Democratic Convention of 1868, whose 
name was well known to the coun- 
try as either Chase’s or Pendleton’s at 
that day, also thought the contest for the 
nomination lay between these two. This 
was Clement L. Vallandigham, who had 
been the leader of the southern sympathi- 
zers, or “‘copperheads,” during the war, and 
who, for treasonable utterances, had been 
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sent into the Confederate lines in 1863. 
this fight between Young Greenbacks [Pen- 
dleton] and Old Greenbacks [Chase],” said 
Vallandigham, “I am for Old Greenbacks.” 
Chase, as secretary of the treasury, was the 
reputed father of the Acts of 1862 and 1863, 
creating the legal tender notes, or green- 
backs, which were originally redeemable in 
interest-bearing notes, and which were de- 
signed to be retired as early as practicable 
after the war, while Pendleton advocated 
the “Ohio idea,” called thus from the 
state in which it first obtained prominence, 
of making the greenbacks the principal or 
sole currency of the country, and of pay- 
ing all the government’s obligations perma- 
nently in them which were not made by 
law specifically payable in coin. The “ Ohio 
idea” became instantly popular among a 
certain element of both parties, an element, 
however, which was larger among the Demo- 
crats than among the Republicans, but 
which was chiefly confined to the West, and 
this gave Pendleton his great strength in 
the convention. 


Parenthetically it may be surmised that 
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in advocating the nomination of Chase, who 
would represent the prompt and hearty ac- 
ceptance of the war’s results, Vallandigham 














was beginning to ponder that Bolingbroke- 
Tory acquiescence of a century earlier in 
accomplished facts which he counseled in 
1871, when he told his fellow Democrats of 
the nation to stop fighting the war amend- 
ments and the _ reconstruction 
policy and to make a “ new 
departure.” 

However, both Vallan- 
digham and English 
were mistaken in their 
assumption that the 
nomination would 
have to go to one 
or the other of the 
Ohio men. A New 
Yorker, Horatio 
Seymour, whose 
name had been 
seldom mentioned 
in connection with 
the nomination be- 
fore the convention 
met, played the Polk, 
Pierce, and Garfield 
role of dark horse, and 
carried off the conven- 
tion’s honors, which, how- 
ever, proved to be barren in 
his case. Ohio, though, got 
the consolation prize, for its 
“idea” forced itself into the 
platform, which was adopted before the 
nomination was made. 

The dominance in Democratic National 
Conventions which New York accidentally 
obtained in 1868 she held afterward until 
1896. In every Democratic Convention, 
however, except in that of 1888, when no 
other name than Cleveland’s was presented, 
an Ohio man was conspicuously mentioned, 
and in most of them two Ohio men received 
votes. These men included Chase, William 
Allen, Allen G. Thurman, Henry B. Payne, 
George J. Hoadley, and James E. Campbell. 

In Republican National Conventions al- 
most from the birth of that party Ohio has 
been a favored state. In the year when the 
two Ohioans Pendleton and Chase appeared 
to some persons to be the sole actual con- 
testants for the Democratic nomination, an 
E-Jan. 
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Ohio man—General Grant, who was born 
in Ohio—received a unanimous nomination 
from the Republican Convention, and the 
compliment was repeated in 1872, an elec- 
tion by an overwhelming majority following 
in each instance. The contest in 
the Republican Convention of 
1888 seemed to be a strug- 
gle between Ohio men— 
John Sherman, Benja- 
min Harrison (born 
in Ohio), William B. 
Allison (born in 
Ohio), William 
McKinley (who 
1 received votes but 
was not an aspir- 
ant), and Russell 
A. Alger (born 
in Ohio). Men 
7 from other states 
_j figured in the con- 
y vention, but these 
were the most con- 
spicuous. A mention 
of the leading Repub- 
lican aspirants for the 
nomination a few months 
in advance of the conven- 
tion of 1896 — McKinley, 
Harrison, Allison, Reed — 
would, if Reed’s name be 
omitted, sound like a roll-call of distinguished 
Ohioans. The names of two Ohioans— 
John McLean and Salmon P. Chase—had 
been coupled conspicuously with the Re- 
publican candidacy in the first and second 
presidential years of th¢ party’s existence, 
1856 and 1860. McLean, who was a justice 
of the Supreme Court, had been prominent 
in the list of presidential possibilities ever 
since 1840. Thomas Ewing and Thomas 
Corwin seemed for years to be in the “line 
of succession”? to the Whig candidacy in 
the days of that party. 

Every Republican president whom the 
country has had except Lincoln has been 
an Ohio man. Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 
Harrison, and McKinley were born in Ohio, 
and all except Grant and Harrison resided in 
that state at the time of their election. A 
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president who was elected by the Whigs, 
from that 
state, for, though born in Virginia, most of 
his public life was passed in Ohio and he 
lived in that state when elected. Ohio has 
wrested from Virginia the title of ‘“ mother 
of presidents.” 

Let us take a glance at the part in na- 
tional affairs played by Ohio during the 
Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan, the 
three peerless soldiers of the secession con- 
flict, were Ohioans. So were McDowell, 
the Union commander in the first important 
of the war, O. M. Mitchell, the 
astronomer-warrior, Buell, Rosecrans, the 


William Henry Harrison, was 


war. 


battle 


fighting McCooks, McPherson, Gilmore, 
and the Prince Rupert of the national 


armies, George A. Custer. In the cabinet 
Ohio had Chase, one of the greatest treas- 
ury chiefs whom the country has known, 
who, as Webster said of Hamilton, “ struck 
the rock of the national resources and 
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abundant streams of revenue burst 
forth,” and Stanton, the mighty war 
minister, who, like the Carnot of 
French revolutionary days, “ organ- 
ized victory.” Inthe Senate it had 
Benjamin F. Wade and John Sher- 
man, and among its delegation in 
the House were John A. 
Samuel Shellabarger, James A. Gar- 
field, James M. Ashley, and Albert 
G. Riddle. These were all Republi- 
cans and national figures. 
its Democratic representatives in that 
chamber were three men as conspic- 
uous as any of these—George H. 
Pendleton, Clement L. Vallandigham, 
and Samuel S. Cox. 
Ashley were among the most promi- 
nent figures in the fight of Congress 
against President Johnson in 1867-68. 
Wade was president pro tem of the 
Senate at the time, and would, under 
the Law of 1791, which was in force 
until displaced by the presidential 
succession act of 1886 have gone to 
the presidency had Johnson been 
removed. Chase, as chief justice, 
presided over the Senate when that 
body tried the president. 

What is the cause of the Ohio man’s 
dominance? It is a matter of blood and 
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Bingham and 
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HENRY B. PAYNE, 
location. The former comes through the 
mixture of the best races of New England, 
the Middle States, and Virginia, and the 
latter is the result of the situation of the 
state on the border-line between the East 
and the West, the North and the 
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the country. In physical, mental, and 
moral attributes they were much superior 
to the average of the new settlers in the 
West in the present day. They brought 
the best of their institutions with them 
to their new home and adjusted them to 
their surroundings. The New England 
town-meeting system, which had nurtured a 
populace better trained in the art of gov- 
ernment than was ever found elsewhere 
outside of the Athens of Pericles, 
domiciled in northern Ohio, and it pro- 
duced the same results in civic virtue, in- 
dependence, resourcefulness, and individu- 
ality as in its earlier home. Thus, by a 


was 


sort of natural selection, the Ohio man be- 
came, as it were, 


heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of 
time. 


In the manner of her creation Ohio dif- 





South. The earliest and the best 
of the emigrants from Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and New 
York, seeking homes in the West, 
settled in Ohio. Many of them 
had been soldiers in the War of 
Independence, and were hardy, 
resolute, intelligent, and resource- 
ful. Most of these went to the 
new land under the auspices of 
the Ohio Immigration Company, 
whose directing spirits were Ru- 
fus Putnam, Benjamin Tupper, 
Samuel Parsons, and Manasseh 
Cutler, the first and second of 
whom had been soldiers in the 
French and Indian War and had 
fought all through the Revolu- 
tion, rising to the rank of briga- 
dier-general in the latter struggle. 
Parsons and Cutler had also been 
officers in the revolutionary army, 
and were prominent in politics. 
Cutler drafted for Nathan Dane 
the Ordinance of 1787 for the 
government of the Northwest 
Territory, of which Ohio was a 
part. 

















Very nearly all the early im- 
migrants to Ohio were natives of 
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fered from the older members of the sister- 


hood of states. The status of the thirteen 
original states and of the three earliest 
accessions to their number—Vermont, Ken- 


GEN, PHILIP H. SHERIDAN, 


tucky, and Tennessee—was in the begin- 
ning in doubt. In the case of Ohio, 
however, which was the first part of the 
Northwest Territory that was settled, and 
the first part that was admitted to state- 
hood, the design to create a state was ob- 
vious and avowed from the beginning. The 
same, to be sure, has been true of all the 
succeeding states. 
Ohio’s independence 
are 


and _ individuality 
shown by her propensity to cut out 
new paths for herself in politics without 
any particular regard to her neighbors’ 
course, or of her own course at an earlier 
day. 
in 


These qualities are strikingly shown 
her attitude toward the great par- 

In politics she was Democratic at 
first, then National Republican, afterward 
Whig, and subsequently Republican. She 


ties. 
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was Democratic at the outset because the De- 
mocracy at the time of her admission to the 
Union, 1802, was the only party which had 
a grip on the present and a claim on the 
future, the Federalist party being 
then in a dying condition. Her 
devotion to the policy of internal 
improvements and her leaning to- 
ward protective tariffs, both of 
which were championed by the 
National Republicans, impelled her 
to give her electoral vote in 1824 
to Henry Clay, a leader of that 
party, and when the contest went 
to the House of Representatives, 
in the absence of a majority for 
any of the aspirants, her vote in 
that body went to Adams, another 
National Republican, Clay being 
out of the contest in the House, 
having been fourth on the list in 
the electoral college. Jackson’s 
fight against the United States 
Bank sent Ohio back to the De- 
mocracy, but after Jackson’s retire- 
ment she went to the Whigs, who 
inherited the internal improvement 
and protective tariff principles of 
the National Republicans, one of 
the elements which composed the 
Whig party. Near the end of the 
Whig party’s days she went back 
to the Democracy again, but she joined the 
Republican party on its first appearance, 
and in presidential years has been true to 
it ever since. 

But even when for a few years she was 
apparently constant to those different par- 
ties in succession, she showed her independ- 
ence. Often while she was declaring for 
one party in presidential elections she was 
giving her favors to the opposite party in 
some of the intermediate years. Although 
she has been carried by the Republicans in 
every presidential canvass since their party 
was born, except that in 1892 she gave one 
of her twenty-three electoral votes to Cleve- 
land, she kept one Democrat in the United 
States Senate constantly from 1869 to 1897, 
and for two years of this period both her 
senators were Democrats. More than once 











in the past twenty-five years a majority of 
her delegation in the other branch of Con- 
gress was Democratic. Several times in 
this interval she has chosen Democratic 
governors. 

Ohio’s situation on the border-line be- 
tween the East and the West, the North and 
the South makes her the theater in which 
the social and political forces dominant in 
the various localities meet and battle for 
the mastery. The Wilmot Proviso of 1846 
is considered a turning point in politics. It 
put the slavery issue at the front and kept 
it there until the war, the Emancipation 
Proclamation, and the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment killed that institution. Four years be- 
fore Wilmot introduced his amendment, how- 
ever, an Ohio man, Joshua R. Giddings, in 
the case of the slaves which escaped from the 
bark Creole, made slavery a burning issue 
by presenting resolutions in the House re- 
citing that slavery was an abridgment of 
natural right, that no law was violated by the 
Creole’s slaves in escaping, and that their re- 
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enslavement would be unconstitutional and 
unrepublican. The House, on motion of 
John Minor Botts, a Virginia Whig, passed 
a resolution censuring Giddings, where- 
upon he resigned, but was reelected by an 
overwhelming majority. This same 
Ohio man aided John Quincy Adams 
in part of the eight years’ fight in 
favor of the right of petition, which 
ended in 1844 by the rescinding of 
the “ gag rules.” 

Ohio contributed in 1844 the can- 
didate for vice-president, Thomas 
Morris, to the first body of avowed 
anti-slavery men (the Liberty party 
abolitionists) who figured in Ameri- 
can politics; other prominent Ohio- 
ans, the Tappans, Chase, and Joseph 
M. Root among them, were among 
that organization’s leaders. These 
men were also conspicuous in the 
first party (the Free Soil party, 
formed in 1848) which had for its 
object the restriction of slavery to 
the region in which it then existed, 
and its exclusion from the territories. 
Ohio’s distinguished son Chase, 
elected to the United States Senate 
in 1849, was the second man who 
entered that body with the avowed 
purpose of fighting the slave power, 
John P. Hale, of New Hampshire, 
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chosen two years earlier, being the first. 
In the first Congress in which the anti- 
slavery men were powerful enough to make 
their influence felt, that of 1849-51, Ohio 
contributed five—Lewis D. Campbell, W. 
F. Hunter, John Crowell, Joshua R. Gid- 
dings, and Joseph M. Root—of the nine 
members of that element which were in the 
House of Representatives., The passage of 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act, on May 30, 1854, 
gave the slavery issue portentous shape, de- 
stroyed the Whig party, and forced all the 
anti-slavery elements into combination under 
the Republican name. Ohio elected a solid 
Republican delegation of twenty-three mem- 
bers to the popular branch of Congress, 
chosen in the fall of that year before the name 
Republican had been generally adopted. 

In all other movements in which the is- 
sue of morality was involved Ohio took an 
early and conspicuous part. She was one 
lent a hand to 
The Pro- 
hibition party, which put the temperance 
issue in national politics, was founded in 
1869. The first, second, and third national 
conventions of that party were held in Ohio, 
and Ohio contributed nearly half the vote 
the party attained in the country in its first 


of the first states which 
Maine in the temperance crusade. 
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national canvass, that of 1872. That Ohio 
is quick to register economic factors which 
are to assume national scope was shown in 
the case of the so-called ‘Ohio idea,” men- 
tioned in the first part of this article, which 
principle was the cardinal tenet in the 
creed of the Greenback party, and was a 
vital part of the articles of faith of the La- 
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bor and Populist parties. Ohio furnished 
the antithesis of that principle, for Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes’ victory in the election for 
governor in 1875, in which he defeated Wil- 
liam Allen, the leader of the cheap money 
forces, stopped the rise of the greenback 
wave and destroyed greenbackism’s chances 
of forcing itself upon either of the two great 
parties. 

Two reasons for Ohio’s dominance in na- 
tional affairs have been cited—the early ad- 
mixture of the best blood of New England 
and the Middle States, which gives her 
sons resourcefulness, independence, and in- 
dividuality, and location on the border-line 
of the four grand divisions of the country, 
which makes her responsive to the influ- 
ences prevailing in the different sections 
and converts her into a battle-ground for 
the various social and political forces of the 
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nation. Her weight in the electoral 
college was also a_ contributory 
cause, as she was for many years 
the largest state in the country ex- 
cept New York and Pennsylvania. 
One other reason for her promi- 
nence was her October state elec- 
tions (changed to November about 
a dozen years ago), which attracted 
the eager attention of the entire 
every presidential year. 
These elections revealed the direc- 
tion and strength of the partisan 
currents, had a powerful “ moral 


country 


effect’? on the presidential contest 
three weeks later, and showed the 
importance of winning Ohio’s sup- 
port. All these influences combined 
to make Ohio a favored suitor for 
the prizes of national conventions. 





Politics is not the only field in 
which Ohio has won distinction. 
She has, for example, contributed 
such men as Howells to literature, 
Edison to invention, Rockefeller to 
business, O. M. Mitchell to science, 
and Murat Halstead and Whitelaw 
Reid to journalism. It is in political affairs, 
however, that Ohio is preeminent. 
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peal to the popular imagination, it is safe 
In these to predict that the centennial of the admis- 
days, when hundredth, two hundredth, and sion of Ohio to statehood, which will come 
four hundredth anniversaries of events ap- in 1902, will command national attention. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 











In zons long gone by, 
Instinct with God, and so athrob with life, 

One gathered, from the elemental strife, 

The dull, blind atoms, born at his command, 

Ranged them in order, lying in his hand, 

And watched them growing into harmony. 


You say he tossed them idly east or west, 

To whirl in any greedy, sucking tide? 

Nay, but he holds them. When their courses wide 
Run furthest from the sun, his eye can trace 

The ordered cycle, marked through shining space, 
With backward sweep that brings them to his breast. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE MOTHER FINDS HER BOY AGAIN. 

HE lamp burned low in the chamber 

where the mistress lay. Edith, too 

miserable to be quiet, and untiring 
in her effort to be of service, moved noise- 
lessly about the room. Hannah dozed be- 
side the open fire, waking between whiles 
to weep. Without the door on a pallet lay 
Job, and away back in the kitchen Pete 
dreamed of his young master, just as he had 
done many a night of this dismal, dismal 
winter, often waked to wretched conscious- 
ness by his own sobs, as he relived that last 
day and again heard the loved voice say 
in almost its last words, “ Always be good 
to Pete.” At the quarters, too, the darkies 
were astir with anxiety, solemnly listening 
for a dreaded summons to the “ big house.” 
O God! the desolation of waiting for the 
death angel when his coming is so sure 
that one can almost hear the beating of his 
wings! He may not be victor over those 
he takes, but how vanquished are those he 
leaves! 

In one of the cabins a group of the older 
servants were down on their knees, clus- 
tered about Uncle Isaac, who was praying 
with impassioned fervor for her they loved. 
His every appeal was punctuated by their 
cries and groans. A candle in one corner 
of the room threw the dusky faces into pic- 
turesque shadow, glinted from the gay 
bandanna-turbaned heads, and whitened 
the old man’s hoary locks to the color of 
the snow. 

“Oh, Gord!” he prayed, “ we’s yo’ po’ 
an’ sinful chillun. Dah ain’ nary one o’ us 
kneelin’ heah but whut’s er mighty lean ole 
sheep. We’s er-sinnin’ eber minute an’ 
we’s er-sinnin’ hahd—we ain’ gwine ’spute 
dat. But, blessed Lahd, don’ cha’ge it up 
erginus! Ef yo’d er made us diffunt we 
wudn’t be so mean. Oh, Lahd! don’ 


look righ’ down squah on us po’ niggehs! 


Jes’ squint er l’il’, Lahd, ur dah ain’ no 
libbin’ powah whut kin keep us out o’ hell. 
Oh, Gord! we does de bes’ we kin an’ 
sholy yo’ ain’ gwine ’spec’ no mo’, Jes’ 
hab mahcy on us an’ bring all de proviguls 
home ergin! 

“Dat’s all we wan’ fuh ahsebs, Lahd, 
an’ sholy yo’ ain? gwine "fuse us dat. But 
oh, Lahd! we’s got er mighty big favuh t’ 
ask fuh mistis. Lahd, we ’low ez how yo’ 
know all ’bout huh bein’ sick, an’ now Han- 
nah she say ef de Lahd don’ in’feah de 
mistis’ll die ’fo’ mahnin’, Oh, Lahd! fuh 
sake o’ de Lamb o’ Gord, come righ’ down 
frum heab’n, an’ ef she be er-crossin’ ub 
de ribber jes wade righ’ in an’ brung huh 
back t’ sho’. We done ’fess we’s all ole 
black weddehs, but oh, Gord! yo’ knows 
Miss Eb’lyn’s de whites’ lamb o’ de flock. 
We ’lows ez how she’s mo’ lack er angul 
den ary angul in de skuy. Oh, Gord! 
sholy yo’ ain’ done t’ink how full yo’ han’s’ll 
be widout mistis heah t’ he’p yo’ look ahteh 
tings. Has yo’ fuhgot all dese yeahs 
mistis done took all de trouble o’ dese nig- 
gehs off’n yo’ han’s? An’ yo’ don’ know how 
mons’ous obstrep’ous dey is, an’ dey say 
dey ’gwine be wussuh ef Mis’ Eb’lyn ain’ 
heah t’ look ahteh ’em. Oh, Lahd! fuh de 
sake ub all de res’ o’ de wuhl whut’s needin’ 
yo’ keer, leab huh heah t’ obehsee dis paht 
o’ muhlvineyahd! Oh, Lahd! please ’scuse 
me fuh tellin’ uv yo’ whutcher ough’ do, but 
I’s so feard yo’s gwine mek er big mus- 
take an’ dah won’ be nobody t’ see whe’r 
we’s got plenty t’ eat an’ wah. Fuh de 
sake o’ all dese yeahs I’s be’n er-sahbin’ 
yo’, an’ fuh mahsteh, an’ Missy Nell, an’ 
Miss Edie, an’ de fambly, an’ jes’ t’ show 
whutcher kin do ef yo’ hump yo’se’f, don’ 
let ah mistis die tell ole Isaac’s body lies 
mold’in in de tomb. 

“Oh, Gord, I don’ know no mo’ ahgy- 
mints t’ meet de case. But ef yo’s still 
*tahmined t’ tek huh anyways, oh, Lahd, 

















fuh sake ub de Sabior don’ ’fuse us dis: 
sen’ down de shin’n’es’ angul t’ tote huh in 
‘is ahms righ’ up t’ de cou’ts ub glory! 
An’ hab Mahs Ned er-waitin’ righ’ at de 
gate so she won’ git skeered ’mong so many 
strangehs. An’ let huh stan’ righ’ nex’ t’ 
de Sabior tell she git use’ t’ de crowd! Oh, 
Gord! fuh sake o’ de Lamb what died t’ 
sabe us, heah dis pra’h. Amen.” 

Such a heartfelt petition might have com- 
forted Edith had she heard it. She was 
sitting beside the bed now, carefully watch- 
ing each change in the wasted face. Even 
to her inexperienced eyes the ashy pallor 
was growing strangely ominous. 

‘“‘ Edith !” came in a faint whisper. 

“Yes, dear.” Unconsciously the girl 
employed the tone one uses to a child. 

“Has he come ?” 

“No, not yet, but I’m sure he will be 
here to-night.” 

“It seems so long. 
in time.” 

“Yes, he will. Try to sleep and when 
vou wake you will find him beside you. 
You are not suffering, are you, dear ?” 

** No, only so tired.” 

There was a short silence, during which 
the mistress lay as though asleep. Pres- 
ently she put out her hand as if in search of 
some one, but finding the place vacant 
looked at Edith anxiously. 

‘‘ What is it, dear cousin ?”’ 

“Where is—I want Nellie.” 

“‘T persuaded her to let Molly take her to 
bed. Hannah shall bring her right down.” 

The child nestled close to her mother, 
whose thin hand strayed lovingly over the 
round cheek. ‘ My own little girl! My 
little Nell!” she said with the fondest ten- 
derness. 

Edith felt that she must scream or die. 
Would Captain Seddon never come? It 
had been ten days now since she wrote him 
and he ought certainly to have arrived un- 
less some mischance had befallen. She 
had from the first been apprehensive of the 
dangers infesting his road home, and every 
day had seemed an age, with Mrs. Seddon 
fading away like a flower. For twelve 
hours she had seemed to live onthe hope of 
F—Jan. 


He may not come 
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seeing him, and if he did not come to-night 
Edith dared not think beyond. 

Lying with Nell’s face close beside her 
own, the gentle lady looked up at Edith and 
noticing her wet eyes said : 

‘‘ Come sit on the other side, Edith.” 

She obeyed, and began to chafe the hand 
next her with her firm fingers. 

“If only John were here I should be so 
happy. I think I can say now what I have 
wished to tell you many, many times, but it 
has always been hard for me to reveal what 
lies nearest my heart. I wish tothank you, 
Edith, for all your kindness to me these 
weary months. I do not know what I 
should have done without you. My Father 
is so kind—he gave you to me.” 

“Don’t! please don’t, Cousin Evelyn,” 
sobbed Edith. “I have done so little for 
you, though I love you so much.” 

“IT know you do, my darling. You have 
shown it in every way. I have taken note 
of all your sweet forbearance and unselfish- 
ness. God bless you, my child, and deal as 
tenderly with you as you have with me!” 

She looked so like a saint as she turned 
her eyes heavenward that Edith uncon- 
sciously slipped toher knees. “If he would 
leave me you I could ask no more!” she 
cried. 

““T would both go and stay, but my boy 
is beckoning me to him. I leave my loved 
ones to you. Do not part from little 
Nell till John comes home to stay, and al- 
ways, dear, be a sister to her and a daugh- 
ter to him. Show them the same kindness 
you have me—TI could ask no more. And, 
Edith—my dear, dear Edith !—when the 
cruel war is over and Max comes back— 
Who is that? I think I hear John’s step.” 

It was he. Edith hastened to meet him, 
holding up her finger warningly, but he en- 
tered as quietly as swiftly. One glance at 
his wife told him all. 

“John! at last!’ 

With a feeble cry of joy she stretched out 
her hands. At one stride he reached and 
knelt beside her and clasped her in his 
arms. Nell did not awake and Edith * 
slipped away. The hour was too sacred 
for a witness. 
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They were not conscious of the passage 
of time. She was perfectly content to be 
once more in the shelter of his strong arms ; 
his heart was torn and throbbing with con- 
tending emotions. 

As in a panorama he saw again every in- 
cident of their entwined history. Again 
she bloomed beside her father’s hearth in 
old Virginia, the fairest flower his eyes had 
ever seen. He recalled with what un- 
bounded pride he had won her love and 
made her his wife. With what gentle dig- 
nity and exquisite devotion she, who had 
seemed the merriest of butterflies, had ful- 
filled the exacting duties of her position! 
As the drowning relives his whole life ina 
moment, so the agony of this hour brought 
to his memory in swift review a thousand 
incidents of their happy wedded life he 
had thought forgotten. His very agony 
was held in abeyance till he had unraveled 
all the chain, from the first day to the last. 

When he reached the end he shivered. 
And now she was dying! A groan, born of 
uncontrollable grief, broke the silence. 

His wife heard it. ‘‘ Dear John, forgive 
me |” she pleaded. 

Forgive her! ‘Why forgive you, dear 
heart ?” 

“Because I had not strength to endure 
Ned’s death. I tried so hard, John, but 
somehow I knew from the first how it would 
be. You know with what dread I always 
regarded the war. Something warned me 
of its disaster to us. Yet for your sake 
and Nellie’s I wished to live.” 

“Don’t say you cannot, Evelyn! My 
heart will break—my load is too heavy. 
Live, dear wife, and let me live too!” 

She shook her head with a mournful 
gesture, ‘It is too late now, dear.” 

Ah, yes, too late! Her feet were already 
bathed in the waves of the silent river. 
Her husband saw it plainly, and, no longer 
able to repress his grief, wept in pitiful 
abandonment. Even this did not seem to 
pain her. Since she had gotten her heart’s 
desire in his coming she was going fast—oh, 
so fast! Yet once again she roused—her 


work was not complete. 
“‘ Listen, John, for I am getting so tired. 
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When Max comes home, be to each other as 
you were before. Don’t let anything divide 
you. Poor boy! he could not see the ques- 
tion as we did. Forgive him, John. Promise 
me.” 

“Do not ask it, Evelyn, my love! Ask 
anything else, but not that! Oh, God, not 
that! with my boy’s grave so new and my 
wife’s heart broken.” 

*‘ John, won’t you try? 
me that—you will try.” 

Her dying eyes were relighted by the in- 
tensity of her holy desire. He could not 
refuse. 

“TI promise—God help me 

“Thank you, dear. You and Edith can 
arrange all the rest. My soul is filled with 
joy. Can paradise be sweeter than this? 
Let us say our prayers together once more 
in the old way—then kiss me good-night.” 

He bent his head over hers, and silently, 
as they had prayed many times before, their 
petitions ascended to the Eternal: a cry 
from her for blessing on those she left; 
from him for strength to endure. After- 
ward he kissed again and again the white 
face and pallid lips, and then she fell 
asleep. 

Holding her close to him he watched be- 
side her till miles of travel overcame him 
and he too slept. 

In the chill dawn Edith found them thus. 

“She is better,” she thought. “Oh, if his 
coming could make her well again! She 
has not slept like this for weeks !” 

But when she drew close to the bed she 
saw. 

“Cousin John,” she cried, “oh, wake 
up! Hannah! Job! come quick! Oh, Cousin 
Evelyn! Cousin Evelyn! And I did not 
know !” 


At least promise 


1? 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 

LaTE in the afternoon of the same day a 
soldier in blue uniform entered Richard 
Allyn’s law office. 

“You air Mr. Allyn, I b’lieve,” was the 
interrogative greeting. 

“ Yes.” 


“My name’s Sam Smith. You've seed 














me in the comp’ny, I s’pose, an’ heerd tell 
uv me more’n once too, I guess.” 

“Your name and face are both familiar, 
Mr. Smith, but I can’t place you exactly.” 

“‘Didn’t you hear *bout thet time Cap’n’ 
Chester got wolloped at ther covered 
bridge? ” 

“res,” 

“ An’ ’bout thet feller whut wus captured 
the day afore an’ tol’ ’em er squad o’ soljirs 
wus comin’ ?” 

“Yes! yes! I know you now.” 

“T ’lowed thet little p’int ’u’d quicken 
your mem’ry. Thet give me er repertation, 
Mr. Allyn—ackchally er repertation, sir.” 

“You planned the ruse very cleverly.” 

“Lord, no! I never planned noth’n’. 
Cap’n, he done it all. Cap’n’s dev’lish 
cute—an’ dev’lish ev’rything else! I b’lieved 
ev’ry word I heerd him say bout them 
soljirs. I wus fooled ez bad ez anybody. 
Haw! Haw! Haw! You jest ought to er 
seed thet fat cap’n. He didn’t have no 
more business managin’ uv er comp’ny then 
er jack rabbit ’u’d have. Ef you’d had the 
hull Rebel army an’ shuck ’em up in er bag 
you couldn’t er foun’ er man less sooted fur 
‘is place. But I ain’t got no grudge ergin 
‘im—I’m ’bleeged fur ’im lett’n’ me get 
erway so easy.” 

‘* You made your escape, didn’t you?” 

“Lord, yes! I jest clumb out o’ the 
wagon in the dark while we wus on ther 
way to ther bridge. But I guess you air 
wonderin’ what I come here fur?” 

Allyn confessed some such question had 
arisen in his mind. 

“ Air you shore thar ain’t no one in 
hearin’ distance? ”’ lowering his voice to a 
whisper. 

“Perfectly. Anything you say will be 
heard by me alone.” 

** Wull—er—this is mighty ticklish busi- 
ness I’m on, an’ these is mighty ticklish 
times, an’ ef you don’t min’ me bein’ so per- 
tic’lar would you jest look out in thet hall 
to see thet nobody ain’t list’nin’ ?”’ 

Allyn complied, hardly knowing whether 
he ought to be amused or impressed at the 
man’s caution. Such a rustic would be apt 
to overestimate the importance of any in- 
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formation he might obtain; yet, on the 
other hand, the business he had come on 
might be worth heeding. The times were 
pregnant with the unexpected. With this 
in mind he examined the hall, then locked 
the door and placed his chair close to his 
visitor’s, who regarded these attempts at 
secrecy with evident satisfaction. 

‘You air er frien’ to Cap’n Seddon, ain’t 
ye?” was the opening question, which 
startled Allyn out of his preconceived 
opinions and made him thoroughly alive. 

“Yes, I am. I admire and love him, 
though the division between us prevents my 
showing it as I should like.” 

““Them’s my senterments to er T. Lord! 
Mr. Allyn, you don’t know thet man like I 
do. Ef thar’s anybody sick, thar he is too— 
leastwise he wus ’fore this war come on. 
Ef anybody’s er-needin’ uv anything he’s 
shore to know it, and presently here he’ll 
come with er nigger er-bringin’ it. More’n 
once when Lizy an’ me—Lizy, she’s my 
wife—wus so pore we didn’t know whar 
ther nex’ meal wus comin’ frum ther cap’n 
he he’ped us out an’ kep’ us frum—” 

** But what has all this—”’ 

“You jest wait—I’m er-comin’ t’ thet. 
Lord! man, I’ve got t’ work up my nerve 
by tellin’ uv all the cap’n’s goodness, ur 
I’ll never git over my skeer. By dog! when 
I think o’ thet, an’ this dev’lish plan uv 
Wire’s, I’m bound t’ blow on it ef he’d string 
me up nex’ minute! ” 

‘What is this plan ?”’ 

“Now you jest wait! I ain’t worked up 
quite ernough yit. It ain’t any fun t’ run 
your head into er noose. No, siree! I never 
did hanker after no sech way uv handin’ in 
my checks—nur bein’ shot, nuther. But 
when I heerd Wire er-talkin’, says I t’ my- 
se’f, ‘ You’ve got er chance now t’ pay back 
part o’ all them lifts the cap’n’s be’n he’pin’ 
you to all these years, an’ ef you don’t—’” 

“In the name of God, come to the point 
at once, and tell me the danger threatening 
my friend!” 

“You jest wait. 





You needn’t be in sech 
er all-fired hurry. I’m most t’ the p’int any- 
ways. As I wus er-sayin’, I jest kinder 
preached myse’f er little sarmon on ther 
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dooty uv gratertoode, an’ detarmined I’d 
resk tellin’ you, even ef Lizy hed t’ look out 
fur number two.” 

Allyn could kee, his seat no longer, but 
walked the room with impatient strides. 

“You see,” Smith continued, “I come 
near ez p’iz’n j’inin’ the Rebels ’cause 0’ 
cap’n, but I never owned er nigger an’ 
"lowed I never could, so I’d jest be fightin’ 
ergin my own intrusts. But, by Jinks! ef 
I’m er-follerin’ ther same cause ez Cap’n 
Wire I ain’t goin’ t’ set by an’ see ’im mur- 
der er man whut hes kep’ ther wolf frum 
my door fur ten year!” 

“Your secret is out now—do tell it all as 
soon as possible.” 

“T’m ready. *Twon’t take long. *Long 
erbout noon er yeller nigger whut b’longs 
t’ Cap’n Seddon come t’ headquarters an’ 
wouldn’t be put off with seein’ nobody but 
ther boss. He tol’ ez how his master was 
home, an’ ef Cap’n Wire wanted t’ get even 
fur all them insults he hed piled on ’im 
when he wus overseer, now wus his chance. 
I happened in jest then. All ther men say 
I’m er priv’leged pers’n sence ther covered 
bridge erfair, an’ I must say cap’n’s be’n 
mighty frien’ly with me—mighty frien’ly. 
But ef he hed any idee uv whut I’m doin’ 
now—Lordy me! I’d be er goner, thet’s 
all.” 

“For heaven’s sake wait till to-morrow 
to tell me about yourself! Tell me now 
about Captain Seddon.” 

“T am er-tellin’ ez fast ez I can. Give 
er man er little time, woncher? As I wus 
sayin’, I happened in jest ez Yeller Dick 
wus finishin’. I don’t b’lieve cap’n seed 
me. He wus actin’ like some’n’ crazy. I 
lowed I’d heerd men sw’ar, but Ihedn’t. No, 
siree! them oaths made me fair trem’le. 
Ther nigger went out, an’ after while I 
slunk out too—I wus skeered. But I hed 
heerd whut I wanted to. He ’lowed he’d 
ketch the devil—meanin’ Cap’n Seddon— 
an’ he’d torcher ’im, an’ roast ’im, an’ cut 
im, an’ then bury ’im erlive. An’ he’s er- 
goin’ t’ do it too ef he can. Six uv ther 
meanest, raskillest men is under orders t’ 
go out erbout dark an’ bring ’im in. I ’low 
he’s feared t’ send ’em in daylight.” 
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“The very slaves on 
would rise in mutiny! 
pose to do?” 

“P’opose t’ do! Lord! Mr. Allyn, don’t 
you think I’ve did enough? I’ve resked 
my life t’ tell you. Thar’s Lizy—I’ve got 
t’ consider her.” 

“Then you are willing to let me take the 
affair into my own hands and warn Captain 
Seddon?” 

**Willin’! That’s whut I come here fur. 
But afore you go any furder, Mr. Allyn, I 
want you t’ promise me you won’t never, ez 
long ez you live, let er livin’ soul know I 
blowed on cap’n’s plans. I ought t’ er 
asked you at first, but I knew you wus er 
gentleman. Ef you air tempted t’ tell, jest 
think uv Lizy. And I hope God AIl- 
mighty’ll strike me dead ef ever I give you 
erway.” 

“Your hand, Mr. Smith, on the bargain. 
I shall never breathe it unless you give me 
permission. And now I must be gone at 
once. It is past six. Heavens! if he 
should be lost through the delay! We have 
wasted valuable time.” 

They left the office immediately; the 
soldier to return by devious and _ unsus- 
pected paths to the spider’s web, the other 
to make hasty preparation for his ride to 
Heart’s Delight. He too must exercise all 
possible caution. If he bungled, not only 
would it cost Captain Seddon his life, but 
he might lose his own as well. He left 
Jefferson by a road leading directly away 
from his destination, purposing by a wide 
detour to approach by an _ unfrequented 
way. He rode with the wind’s speed. As 
the twilight purpled into darkness and a 
ghostly silence enveloped prairie and wood- 
land his anxiety grew. The irony of fate, 
which made him, the devoted Unionist, risk 
his life to save an implacable foe to the 
Union, assailed him, but he did not falter. 
He was wrought to such a pitch that he 
was resolved to defend his friend’s life with 
his own in open fight if Wire’s men had 
arrived when he reached Heart’s Delight. 

While danger was drawing near on one 
side and on the other succor was making 
valiant efforts to be in advance, all uncon- 


the plantation 
What do you pro- 














scious of evil the three—the master, Edith, 
and little Nell—were gathered about their 
dead in the silent chamber. They had 
wept their eyes dry, and now, denied the 
solace of tears, were attempting to console 
one another with tender words of her they 
loved. She looked like a white vision, her 
light hair blanched to almost the marble of 
her brow by the sadness of those last 
months; her sweet mouth was molded into 
a smile caught from supernal radiance. 
The longer they gazed the harder seemed 
the separation. 

But the war which brings misfortune and 
bereavement forbade their bewailing; not 
even may sorrow be indulged unmolested. 
Just as the night set fairly in Job opened 
the door cautiously and softly called : 

‘Miss Edie! Miss Edie!” 

Edith, supposing it to be some affair of 
the house, answered the call at once. To 
her surprise Job beckoned her into the hall 
and closed the door. 

‘Fo’ Gord, Miss Edie,” he said anxiously, 
“T’s mighty feared some’n’ else gwine 
happ’n. Jes’ now er man rid up t’ de back 
fence an’ called ‘Hello.’ ’Twa’n’ light 
‘nough t’ mek out ’is face, but he ’peah in 
awful hurry. ‘Come heah quick, boy,’ he 
say. ‘Heah note fuh yo’ mahsteh. Tell 
‘im he ain’ got ary minute t’ lose.’ Den he 
gallop off fas’ ez ’is hoss could trabel, an’ I 
brung yo’ de note fus, fuh feah ob ’sturbin’ 
mahsteh.” 

Edith immediately carried it to Captain 
Seddon, who read it hurriedly and then 
thrust it into her hands. It read as follows: 

Fly for your life! A detachment of Wire’s militia 
is under orders to come at nightfall and take you to 
You know what his hatred for youis. A 
horrible death awaits you. I know what I am say- 
ing. Lose not a moment in getting as far away as 
possible. 


town. 


The writer had concealed his identity 
well, but the sincerity on its face convinced 
both Captain Seddon and Edith that the 
contents of the note were true and thata 
friend had written it. She wrung her hands 
in terror, and at the same time implored 
him to be gone. 


“T will not go,” he said. ‘My hopes 
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are dead—my heart lies there; let the car- 
cass perish also.” 

“You know not what you are saying,” 
she answered, “Sell your life as dearly as 
possible in the front of battle, but not this 
way—not in some horrible manner that man 
may devise.” 

He had laid his belt on a chair. He 
hastily examined the pistols, found they 
were ready for use, and buckled it round 
him. The act increased his courage, if such 
a thing were possible. 

“Good God!” he cried, “do you think 
me craven enough to follow like a hound at 
Wire’s bidding? I will sell my life dearly— 
let him look to the cost.” 

Edith caught him by the arm. 

“Cousin John, for the love of mercy, hear 
me! No matter how many of these rabble 
you kill, there are others to take their 
places. Go back to your place in the army, 
where you are needed. Think of Nell—of 
all of us who love you and are looking to 
you, of the principle you are struggling for ! 
Think of the boy out—” Her voice was 
lost in sobs. In a moment she had choked 
them back. “Think how bravely Ned 
died ! What would he say to your remaining 
here? And that dear saint !—I wonder she 
does not rise from her coffin to bid you go.” 

He fell into a chair and buried his face 
in his hands. Every second seemed an age 
to Edith, unconsciously straining her ears 
to catch a sound of the men’s approach. 
Still she waited. 

Finally he raised his head. ‘Edith, you 
are right. It was a moment of weakness, 
but certainly I may be excused for anything 
to-day. I ought to go and I must.” 

Then his gaze fell on the still form and 
he groaned with anguish. 

“How can I leave her thus! Oh, Evelyn! 
my precious, precious wife, how much easier 
to spend my life at once and then lie down 
by your side in sweet oblivion! To live is 
madness—to stay is cowardice. What shall 
I do?” 

As though in answer to the question, Job 
hastily entered the room. Doffing his cap 
with apologetic air he said excitedly: 

“T ‘lows frum yo’ looks dah wa’n’t not’i’n 
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good in dat note. 
er men comin’ down de road. Dey’s nigh 
er quahteh ’way, but I hearn ’em plain ez 


9») 


seein’. 


An’ now dah’s er passel 


Captain Seddon was himself again, calm, 
brave, resourceful. 

“Run, Job, to the stable and saddle the 
swiftest horse there. Edith, I leave every- 
thing in your hands. I am imposing heavy 
burdens on you, dear child, but whom have 
I to call on but you? And my confidence 
in you is perfect. The time may be long 
before I return; my life is my country’s. 
I shall get south if possible. There will be 
few mails; whenever there is a chance I 
shall write. The servants—the farm— 
everything is in your hands. See Mr. 
Dupey if you need advice, but I think Job 
will be sufficient. Good-by. God bless 
and keep you!” 

Then taking Nellie by the hand he looked 
for the last time upon the face he held 
dearest of all the world. Sobered and 
made older by the wretched scenes of a 
stormy year, the child made no outcry, but 
clung to her father and sobbed far too piti- 
fully for one so young. Captain Seddon 
was too overcome for coherent expression ; 
only disconnected phrases escaped him. 
His attempts to console her ended in a sob. 
Then when he tried to charge her to be 
good for the dear mother’s sake during his 
absence he found this also impossible. He 
could only weep and weep, and try to tear 

himself away, and weep again. Edith hid 
_ her eyes and waited. Unconscious of flying 
time and approaching enemy he stood till at 
last she recalled him: 

“Forgive me, but you must hasten! I 
hear the men Job spoke of. They are at 
the stiles!” 

It was fortunate the night was dark. As 
Captain Seddon ran-out the rear door the 
soldiers were demanding admittance at the 
front. Sure of their prey, never dreaming 


that any warning could have been given, 
they had taken no precaution toward guard- 
ing the entrances, and were now expecting 
to spread consternation among the house- 
hold by the violent pounding of their weap- 
ons on the door. 
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The master ran unperceived to the stable, 
where Job had his horse and arms in wait- 
ing. To entrust his tenderest interests to 
the servant’s keeping, bid him a brief fare- 
well, mount his horse, and ride off into the 
darkness was the work of a moment. But 
ere he had gone a hundred yards the 
animal shied violently, and his rider clearly 
perceived a man’s figure outlined against 
the dark sky. 

**Who goes?” hecried, drawing his pistol. 

“’Tain’ nobody but Pete, mahsteh,” came 
the well-known voice. ‘Oh, mahsteh !’’— 
and the poor fellow actually threw himself 
on his knees beside the horse and caught hold 
of the saddle-skirt— Oh, mahsteh! lemme 
go wid yeh. Wid meh Mahs Ned in de 
grabe an’ meh mistis in ’er coff’n, dah ain’ 
no place heah fuh me. Ef yo’ll lemme go 
I’ll neber leab yo’. I'll nuss yo’ ef yo’ gits 
sick—I’]l take de bes’ keer ub yo’ I kin. 
I’ll die fuh yo’, mahsteh, ef yo’ll gimme de 
chance.” 

Ah, me! ah, me! Who that does not 
know personally can ever understand the 
attachment between the kind master and 
his slave? Some necromantic power seems 
to have forged an unbreakable chain that 
bound them infinitely closer than the mere 
nexus of owner and owned, and afforded a 
condition of slavery unlike anything the 
world had ever witnessed. 

To the lonely fugitive master Pete’s devo- 
tion was most sweet. Itcameasthe slender- 
est sunbeam into a dark room. A longing to 
grant the request was evident in his tone as 
he replied : 

“But you have no horse and I cannot 
wait. Anyhow the men would be searching 
the stable by the time you could get back.” 

‘Hi, mahsteh, Pete ain’ fuhgit dat! I’s 
got meh hoss—Mahs Ned’s hoss what yo’ 
gimme, yo’ know—tied t’ de bushes heah.” 

The Confederacy needed fighters, not 
servants. A hardly perceptible indecision 
crossed the captain’s mind. 

“Fuh lub er meh young mahsteh, lemme 
go,” the boy pleaded. 

It was the irresistible appeal. Permission 
was quickly given, and away they rode, 
whither or to what destiny no man could tell. 














When Edith heard the soldiers on the 
gallery she hastily locked the death-chamber, 
and with her arm thrown protectingly 
around Nell advanced to the front of the 
hall, while one of the servants unfastened 
the door. Half a dozen rude fellows 
stalked into her presence. 

“‘We want to see the boss, We've gota 
little business to transact with him,” said 
the leader with a leer at his comrades. 

“Captain Seddon is not here,” Edith 
answered quietly. 

“Oh, come off now. We know all about 
the cap’n and his doin’s. We don’t intend 
no harm to you, young lady—just call him.” 

“Indeed, I tell you truly; Captain Sed- 
don is not here. He was, but has gone 
away,” was her positive assurance. 

“ Here, boys, two of you run around the 
back way to see that he don’t get out there. 
You go too, Jack. Hurry to the barn. The 
rest of us will search the house.” 

Edith waited in the lower hall while they 
searched every room of the upper floor, 
examining every nook and cranny with the 
utmost scrutiny. When they came down 
stairs she had taken care to have all the 
doors thrown open except that of the room 
where the body lay, hoping thereby to 
divert their attention. It would be unen- 
durable, she thought, for them to pollute 
the sanctity of this with their boisterous 
presence. 

The plan seemed about to succeed, for in 
the long search this was overlooked, until 
one of the men exclaimed : 


“By Jinks, here’s a room we almost 
forgot!” 

Edith was beside herself. 

“T beg you not to go in there!” she 


cried. “I give you my word no living 
being is there.” 

Naturally her excitement and opposition 
intensified the men’s vigilance. They had 
been told that Captain Seddon was at home 
and were ordered to arrest him ; they knew 
nothing of the tragedy just enacted there. 
And now, when they had gone carefully 
through the outbuildings and the entire 
house except this room, without success, as 
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a matter of course they concluded Captain 
Seddon was in concealment here. 

Consequently she was savagely ordered 
to unlock the door. ‘ And be quick about 
it—we haven’t got no time for foolishness,” 
accompanied the demand. 

Still she hesitated, trying to frame a brief 
explanation of her objection to their enter- 
ing; but before she could begin, at a sign 
from the officer two men threw themselves 
against the door with force enough to drive 
the screws from their sockets. With noisy 
tread and congratulations at the prospect of 
their search being rewarded they entered, 
and had almost reached the sheeted figure 
before they saw it. The most hardened 
nerves cannot unexpectedly behold death 
unmoved. All but one left the room as 
quickly as they had gone in. The one, 
somewhat more daring than the others, 
delayed long enough to lift the sheet to see 
if any one were in hiding beneath the coffin. 
Then he followed his companions. 

“Ugh!” growled the leader when they 
stood again on the porch, “such a sight 
makes me creepy. Confound Wire for 
sending us here at such a time. It looks 
too as if the cap’n had got away. But if 
he’s anywhere ’round we’ve got to find him. 
We'll pay for it if we don’t.” 

At this juncture Yellow Dick, with 
officious interest, approached. ‘TI ’low yo’ 
be lookin’ fuh Cap’n Sedd’n,” he said. 

The title he used was significant. To 
the trusty slave it is ‘‘ mahsteh ” to this day; 
the untrusty dropped the name before the 
Emancipation Proclamation, 

“Yes,” was the eager answer. 
you help us find him?” 

“Yo’ll hafter hurry. Him an’ Pete’s 
went by de souf road. I wur watchin’ an’ 
seed ’em, an’ ’ud tol’ yo’ afo’, but Job he 
wur watchin’ me, an’ Job’s mons’ous strong 
w’en he git mad. But yo’ kin ketch ’em 
yit ef yo’ hosses is rale fas’.”’ 

Not a moment did they lose. To let 
their victim slip through their hands in this 
manner would be most culpable in Captain 
Wire’s sight. In three minutes the whole 
party was in hot pursuit. 


“Can't 








SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT ESTABLISH POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS? 


BY CHARLES S. BURWELL. 


OSTAL savings banks are not an 
experiment. The plan has_ been 
well tried and continues to be success- 

ful, not costly to the government to main- 
tain, and highly advantageous to the people. 

The first post-office savings bank was 
established in Great Britain in 1861, under 
the direction of Mr. Gladstone, then chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. Since then nearly 
all the leading nations of the world have 
established them, Belgium in 1869, Italy in 
1875, France in 1881, Austria in 1883, 
Sweden in 1884, Hungary in 1886, and, 
more recently, Russia, Finland, Japan, and 
the Hawaiian Islands. They are also in 
successful operation in most of the British 
colonies, including Canada, New Zealand, 
Australia, and the Cape of Good Hope. 

The proposition to establish such banks 
in the United States has been before Con- 
gress several times, but so far has received 
but slight support. Mr. Wanamaker, when 
postmaster-general, strongly recommended 
the adoption of this system by Congress, 
incorporating in his report for 1892 valuable 
statistics from European countries showing 
their success and popularity. Since then 
the plan has received the active support of 
many newspapers and societies, as well as 
of a number of influential men both in and 
out of Congress. It is understood that 
Postmaster-General Gary strongly favors 
the plan, and under his recommendation the 
present Congress will take up the question 
and a very strong effort will undoubtedly 
be made to pass a law establishing the sys- 
tem in the United States. In view of these 
facts the question, Shall the government 
establish postal savings banks? is worthy 
of most careful consideration. 

In a general way the plan of the postal 
savings bank is, that such post-offices as the 
postmaster-general may designate shall ac- 
cept deposits in sums of one dollar or more 
and provide each depositor with a pass-book 


in which deposits and payments are re- 
corded. The governments shall take charge 
of these deposits, paying for them such in- 
terest as the law shall provide, two per cent 
being commonly suggested by most advo- 
cates of the system, and the money shall be 
subject to withdrawal at any time, under 
proper regulations. In this way it is in- 
tended to offer facilities for saving to coms 
munities not now reached by existing banks 
nor in the nature of things ever likely to be, 
except by some such plan as this. 

In this country eighty per cent of the 
savings banks and savings deposits are in 
the New England States and New York. 
Throughout the West and South, except in 
the larger places, it is impossible for private 
enterprise to furnish savings facilities suf- 
ficient to meet the needs of the people. 
By an investigation made under the direc- 
tion of the postmaster-general in 1892 the 
distances of savings depositories from post- 
offices (which are intended to be centrally 
located) were ascertained to average as 
follows: in the New England States, 
ten miles; in the Middle States, twenty- 
five miles; in the Southern States, thirty- 
three miles; in the Western States, twenty- 
six miles, and in the Pacific States, fifty-two 
miles. This is a remarkable showing and 
clearly indicates the need of bringing some 
safe and convenient depository within reach 
of these people. 

The total number of depositors in savings 
banks in the United States are now a little 
over five million, or about one in fourteen 
of the population. In England one person 
in seven is a depositor in the postal savings 
bank, to say nothing of the depositors in 
private savings banks, who probably are as 
numerous in proportion to the population 
as inthis country. The fact that the bulk 
of the savings deposits in this country is in 
New England and New York is accounted 
for by some on the ground that the people 


























there are more economical and thrifty than 
in the other parts of the country; but the 
advocates of postal savings banks assert 
that the people of the South and West 
would be equally saving were they given 
like opportunity and encouragement. 

The comptroller of the currency reported 
last year 988 savings banks—certainly an 
inadequate number for the needs of the 
people of this country. In Great Britain 
there are more than ten thousand post- 
offices, and in France over eight thousand, 
that receive deposits as agencies of the 
postal savings bank. 

The remarkable growth of our postal 
money-order system (there were over fifty- 
two million transactions, aggregating $200,- 
000,000, last year) indicates the ease with 
which the post-offices could be adapted to 
this work. This would also reduce ma- 
terially the cost of inaugurating an entirely 
new system. In this connection it is worthy 
of notice that in 1895 France handled in its 
post-office savings banks 2,500,000 accounts, 
at a profit of $170,000, after paying three 
per cent interest, and the English depart- 
ment the same year handled 6,500,000 ac- 
counts, paying two and one half per cent 
interest, and realized a surplus of $83,000. 

The establishment of postal savings banks 
in this country, then, would be made in the 
expectation that certain very positive and 
beneficial results would follow. Postmaster- 
General Gary has given this clear exposition 
of these benefits, in his report just made 
public: 

A large amount of money is undoubtedly secreted 
by people who have little or no confidence in ordi- 
nary securities and monetary institutions organized 
by private citizens. It is dead capital; but if its 
owners could be inspired with absolute confidence 
in the security of an investment, it is altogether 
probable that the bulk of this fund would find its 
way into the channels of trade and commerce. If 
the government undertook this task the service 
would undoubtedly be gladly accepted by the people. 
Their faith in the government is unbounded. Their 
little savings, which separately could hardly be put 
out at interest, would amount in the aggregate to a 
sum that could be invested to their advantage. It 
would tend to cultivate thrift in a large class, who 
would realize the advantage of depositing their sav- 
ings with the government instead of wastefully and 
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uselessly expending them. It would tend to better 
citizenship, bringing into closer relationship the 
government and its citizens, and developing prac- 
tical and enduring patriotism. This growth of 
patriotic sentiment and good citizenship constitute 
a powerful appeal to statesmanship to make a way 
for these beneficent consequences. 

A postal savings system is an accomplished fact 
in nearly every country in Europe, the British de- 
pendencies of both hemispheres, and even in Hawaii. 
In Great Britain seven million depositors have up- 
ward of $550,000,000 in savings accumulated during 
thirty-five years; and in ten years fewer than ten 
thousand Hawaiian depositors saved nearly $1,000,- 
ooo. Canada, whose savings banks in 1867 held 
less than $3,500,000 as the accumulations of a 
century, inaugurated a system of postal savings 
depositories in 1868, and in twenty years the de- 
posits exceeded $22,000,000. 
lations have been made with the least possible loss 
to the governments, which guarantee their repay- 
ment, and with a minimum of cost to the millions, 
of depositors. At the end of 1895 Great Britain, 
after paying interest at the rate of two and one half 
per cent and covering all losses incurred, held 
$3,500,000 in undivided dividends. 

More than a third of the postal savings accounts 
in European offices are held by minors, and over 
two thirds by the most humble callings. It is 
essentially the bank of this class. Postal savings 
would not conflict with the savings banks, but would 
encourage savings rather than accumulations. The 
conversion of money-order offices into savings de- 
positories would soon afford infinitely more facility 
for receiving interest-bearing deposits than the in- 
terest-paying banks do now. The most aggressive 
opponents of the plan are among the private insti- 
tutions engaged in somewhat similar enterprises, 
though associations of the larger cities recognize in 
it a valuable feeder to the financial currents of the 
country. Security, and not the rate of interest, is 
the primary and essential condition of such a sys- 
tem; and bonds of states, counties, and municipali- 
ties and real estate furnish an illimitable field. 

There is some opposition to the system 
on account of what is claimed would be 
the unfair competition it would offer to the 
present banking institutions, especially the 
savings banks. The general testimony, 
however, from other countries is that private 
banks have nothing to fear from the postal 
savings plan. The manager of the depart- 
ment in France says: ‘The operation of 
these banks relate principally to small 
amounts, and experience has shown that 
they do not in the least interfere with the 
development of private banks which receive 
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larger deposits.” The vast majority of 
private banks have their depositors among 
persons of greater means, as is plainly 
shown by the fact that, while the seven 
million depositors in the English postal 
savings banks average $70 each, the five 
million in the savings banks in the United 
States average $370. 

There are difficulties in the way of the 
successful working of the system in this 
country, and the plan has and will have 
many decided opponents. The government 
in undertaking the care of millions of dol- 
lars of the small savings of the people 
assumes a great responsibility in guarantee- 
ing, as it must, the return with interest of 
every dollar deposited. This compels the 
government either to conduct a safety de- 
posit business at great expense, which ex- 
pense the people must pay, or to go into 
the banking business as much as do the 
savings banks and trust companies, in order 
to make the system pay its own way. 

How much money would such a system 
be likely to accumulate? Unfortunately 
we have no statistics that show the actual 
deposits in the banking institutions of the 
country that are purely savings. There are 
now in the United States about a thousand 
savings banks, having an aggregate deposit 
of about $2,000,000,000. The individual 
deposits of national banks are about §1,- 
600,000,000, of state banks and trust com- 
panies about $1,200,000,000. I take these 
figures from the last report of the comp- 
troller of the currency, that of 1896. 

Of course but a small percentage of the 
deposits in national and state banks and 
trust companies are savings deposits, but 
when we add this percentage to the $2,- 
000,000,000 of actual savings deposits 
we may realize the enormous amount of 
such funds there are in the country. In 
this connection it is well to remember that 
eighty per cent of the savings bank de- 
posits are held in New England and New 
York, and that ninety-seven and one half 
per cent of this amount is in balances of 
$500 and under. 

This enormous sum of over $2,000,000,- 
ooo, taken in connection with the fact that 








so large a proportion is held in the Eastern 
States, and that it is made up to such an 
extent of comparatively small deposits, would 
seem to indicate that postal savings banks 
having the government guaranty of depos- 
its, reaching all parts of the country and 
especially those portions not now provided 
with savings bank facilities, would in a short 
time accumulate an enormous deposit. 

I have asked the question, How much? 
But any estimate is a matter of speculation. 
If the money hoarded in stockings, under 
hearthstones, and in other secret hiding- 
places would average $10 fer capita in the 
country, that would make $700,000,000. 

I have given these figures to show the 
possibility of gathering a great amount of 
money in the postal institution, for therein 
lies the greatest danger, as I apprehend, in 
the working of the system in this country. 
What shall be done with the money when 
it comes into the hands of the government? 
We are at a disadvantage here with Euro- 
pean nations. They are all in need of money 
and their government securities offer a ready 
and convenient investment of all their sav- 
ings deposits. Our national interest-bear- 
ing debt is only $800,000,000, and is already 
absorbed, and while at first the funds of the 
postal savings banks might be invested in 
government bonds, bought in the open mar- 
ket at rates that would warrant two per cent 
interest, the time must shortly come when 
wise provision must be made for other 
sources of investment. The danger here 
is that the possession of so much money 
will invite unwise expenditures and schemes, 
many such having already been proposed. 
We must not forget what every careful 
banker recognizes, that with every depositor 
there must sooner or later come a day of 
settlement. 

These to my mind are very grave diffi- 
culties, for which I offer no solution. The 
establishment of any new system of such 
magnitude and importance will inevitably 
meet with many objections and present 
numerous difficulties inseparable from con- 
structive legislation. But in a matter pre- 
senting so many possibilities of benefit to 
such great numbers, and so evidently needed 

















in a very large portion of our country, wise 
statesmanship should be able to provide a 
law that would minimize the dangers sug- 
gested without destroying the advantages 
of the system. Believing, therefore, that 
postal savings banks would supply a public 
need that cannot in the nature of things be 
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supplied by private enterprise, would pro- 
mote thrift and good citizenship, and would 
thus prove a great boon to millions of our 
people, I think the government ought to 
establish postal savings banks under the 
operation of a carefully prepared and effi- 
cient law. 


WHO WILL EXPLOIT CHINA? 


BY RENE PINON. 


TRANSLATED FOK ‘‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN ’? FROM THE FRENCH “‘ REVUE DES DEUX MONDES.”’ 


European, American, or Asiatic states 

are in rivalry. Our object in this 
study will be to indicate their respective 
pretensions and consider their powers and 
their chances of success. 

In the first rank, by the antiquity of its 
relations with China and the continuity of 
its political aims, appears Russia. From 
the time of Peter the Great, Russian states- 
men, with a profound conviction, with a 
religious faith in the future, have sought for 
the domination of their race upon the im- 
mense continent which unrolls its infinite 
plains from the Baltic to the Sea of Japan. 

“The politics of great states,” said Na- 
poleon I., “is in their geography.” It is 
geography which has created for Russia the 
imperious necessity of reaching an open 
sea. Since Peter the Great, to give to the 
Muscovite plains an outlet to the sea, an 
issue to the rest of the world, has been the 
constant care of the diplomacy of the czars. 
Checked in the West by the German power, 
in the North by the ice, in the South by the 
“eastern question,” they have sought in 
Asia what nature and men refused them in 
Europe. Two routes were opened to them, 
to the Indian Ocean by way of Afghanistan, 
to the China Sea by way of Manchuria. 
The jealousy of England closed decidedly 
to Russian expansion the route by way of 
the Indian Ocean, and Russia turned reso- 
lutely toward the far East. 

Little by little she surrounded the Mid- 
dle Kingdom with an ‘immense line of cir- 
cumvallation from Hindu Kush to the 
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frontiers of Korea. In 1858 she occupied 
the territory of the Oussuori and founded 
upon the sea of Japan the port of Vladi- 
vostok. Atlast Russia reached thesea. She 
had a port free from ice during eight months 
of the year. This was a great step taken, but 
Vladivostok is blocked during four months 
of winter; it opens upon a sea closed by 
straits impracticable or of which the banks 
are Korean or Japanese. Suddenly Russia 
busied herself gaining outlets to the ocean. 
In 1875 she made the mikado accept the 
exchange of Saghalin Island for the Ku- 
riles, the substance for the shadow. In 
1876 she led him to renounce all sovereignty 
over Korea in exchange for the opening 
of a Korean port (Fusan) to Japanese com- 
merce. Thus there was already revealed 
the importance of the Korean question. 
In 1886 Russian vessels and troops occu- 
pied Port Lazareff. Installed there, the 
Russians at last possessed a port accessi- 
ble all the year, and they were masters of 
Korea. But the English were watching 
and by occupying the islet and bay of Port 
Hamilton compelled the evacuation of Port 
Lazareff. 

Russia now comprehended that she could 
neither make any progress nor even main- 
tain her positions in the far East as long as 
she did not have the shores of the Pacific 
connected with her European possessions by 
a railroad. From this day the idea of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway was adopted ; the pre- 
liminary studies commenced. At the same 
time the government gave heavy bounties to 
the navigation company connecting Odessa 
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with Vladivostok. In 1891 the czarevitch 
Nicholas laid at Vladivostok the first tie of 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad. Work on the 
road has been pushed forward and the Rus- 
sians expect that before the close of 1898 
one will be able to traverse all Siberia by 
steam. 

Like Russia, England felt the need of 
opening toward the Chinese seas a shorter 
way than that of Suez, and one entirely 
British. She undertook the Trans-Cana- 
dian Railway and created a line of naviga- 
tion from Vancouver to Hongkong. The 
affair of Port Lazareff was, then, the deter- 
mining cause of the construction of the two 
great iron ways which traverse, one all 
America, the other all Asia. 

The Chino-Japanese War modified pro- 
foundly the respective situation of the rivals 
for gain in China. Before this war Russia 
and England alone prepared in silence for 
the struggle for China; the treaty of Shi- 
monoseki almost decided the question in 
favor of the third pilferer, Japan. 

It was the English who in the first half 
of the century succeeded first in opening 
several Chinese portsto commerce. But the 
admirable English diplomacy, so disciplined 
and supple, did not succeed in the far East. 
It made too sudden leaps, which discon- 
certed and frightened Chinese immobility. 
During the Chino-Japanese War, England 
by the fluctuations in her policy ended .in 
losing her credit in the far East. 

By geography, by customs, by his good 
qualities and his defects, the Russian is the 
most oriental of occidental people ; between 
him and the man of yellow race there is no 
violent contrast. Much more than British 
haughtiness, Muscovite pliability and pa- 
tience are capable of inspiring confidence 
in Chinese apathy. There has been no 
violence, no cannon-shots in the pacific re- 
lations of China with its neighbors of the 
North. Since the treaty of Nerchinsk (1689) 
the political relations have always been ami- 
cable, and yet the encroachments of Russia 
have been incessant. With marvelous tact 
the diplomacy of the czars has always felt 
the precise limit where it was advisable to 
stop in order not to awaken the irritability 
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and distrust of the government of Pekin. 
To-day Russian counsels are listened to, if 
not as those of a master, at least as those of 
a guardian. At the beginning Russia en- 
dured consenting to many concessions; the 
emperor of China looked on the czar as a 
vassal, The Russians admired these preten- 
sions and consented to humiliating treaties ; 
they awaited the propitious hour. Throw- 
ing forward daring officers, ready to dis- 
avow them in case of failure, to sustain them 
if they succeeded, they arrogated to them- 
selves the right of navigating on the Amour, 
and annexed all the left bank of that river. 
Shortly afterward the territory of the Ous- 
souri was occupied and Russian divlomacy 
profited by concessions granted to England 
and France to have the legitimacy of its 
new acquisitions recognized. Yet the Mus- 
covite policy has always been to have the in- 
tegrity of the Chinesé Empire respected, to 
baffle all the projects of dismemberment 
plotted by the English. 

The intimacy of China and Russia has 
most profound causes. The Chinese have 
a very distinct feeling of their interests. 
Between Russian and Chinese interests 
there is no opposition; there is similitude. 
England, the United States, Germany, and 
France have only one object: to make 
of China an immense market for the prod- 
uct of their industry, to impose upon it, 
by force if need be, their merchandise. On 
the contrary Russia and Japan seek to facil- 
itate the exportation into Europe of Chinese 
products. Russia with its railroad will be 
the middleman between producing China 
and consuming Europe. The Russian 
provinces produce nothing which China 
furnishes; they have every advantage in 
being put in contact with the innumerable 
population of the Celestial Empire. The 
immense current of exchanges which will be 
established between China and Russia by 
the new railroad will carry life and pros- 
perity into the Siberian steppe. In exploit- 
ing China the Russians will with the same 
stroke throw Siberia open to improvement; 
they will rapidly make it one of the great- 
est centers of agricultural production in 
the world. In the economic development 














of China, Russia has nothing to lose and 
everything to gain. 

In Asia Russia has encountered her most 
dangerous adversary as regards China— 
Japan. The Japanese owe to the Chinese 
their civilization; they have great affinities 
with them. The complicated ensemble of 
ideas, instincts, fashions of being, acting, 
and thinking which constitute the Chinese 
soul is for us an undecipherable enigma; 
the Japanese have the key of it. If not of 
the same race, at least of the same family, 
they have the superiority to their yellow 
brothers which a more elevated character 
and more open intelligence give. 

The Japanese does not hate the China- 
man; he considers him as a relative too 
slow to spring into the way of progress, too 
apathetic to drive out the Europeans who 
take advantage of him. He wishes to bring 
this deluded brother to his senses, to com- 
municate to him his own energy, vitality, 
and faith. War could break out between 
the two peoples, but it could not form a 
chasm between them. Japan, indignant 
at Chinese inertia, took upon itself the 
task of freeing the yellow race from the 
humiliating tutelage of the Europeans, of 
snatching from westerners the benefits of 
exploiting the Orient. To reach this result 
it took the right means: China closed its 
doors, Japan threw its own open. It pre- 
pared to fight us with our own weapons; 
it became for Russia the most dangerous of 
adversaries. 

By its geographic situation and its wealth 
the Korean peninsula was naturally the 
first object of litigation between Japanese 
and Russians. On the two banks of the 
Korean strait are found the same cultiva- 
tions, products, and climate. The ports of 
Japan receive and distribute to the whole 
country Korean rice and salted fish. Eco- 
nomically, then, Japan and Korea are closely 
united. Upto the Chino-Japanese War the 
rivalry between Russia and Japan mani- 
fested itself almost solely in Korea. Yet 
the question did not appear insolvable. At 
the commencement of the war of 1894 the 
government of the czar was negotiating with 
that of the mikado for an eventual partition 
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of the Korean peninsula. Russia would 
have had the east side, that is to say, an 
open port and one bank of the strait, while 
to Japan would have been restored the west 
part, productive of rice, and the island of 
Quelpaert. Whether the negotiators would 
have had the good will to come to an agree- 
ment the war did not permit us to know. 

The details of the struggle between China 
and Japan are known. Intoxicated by suc- 
cess, finding a China even more decomposed 
and friable than they had imagined, the vic- 
torious Japanese asserted the pretension not 
only to make Korea independent under the 
tutelage of Japan but to occupy southern 
Manchuria with the peninsula of Leao Tong 
and Port Arthur, to march upon Pekin, and 
to go and declare their triumph to the eyes 
of the Chinese in the very capital of the 
Son of Heaven. 

This time Japan went beyond bounds, 
and the Russians roused themselves. Noise- 
lessly, by utilizing the lines of the Trans- 
Siberian, they concentrated great military 
forces in the province of the Amour, and 
they sent into Chinese waters an imposing 
squadron composed of their best ships. The 
Japanese were alarmed; they had to retard 
their march, renounce the triumphal journey 
the mikado was going to make to Port 
Arthur, and accept the overture of pacific 
negotiations. Great were the pretensions 
of the vanquishers. They claimed the oc- 
cupation of Manchuria and of Leao Tong 
with Port Arthur. Russia, Germany, and 
France opposed their veto, and the same 
day they gave to the government of the 
mikado the friendly counsel to renounce 
pretensions which might bring a general 
conflagration into the far East. Japan hes- 
itated : it cost something to renounce advan- 
tages so dearly purchased, but the greater 
part of its army was in Manchuria, victorious 
but worn out, and war would have exposed 
Hondo and especially Yezo without defense 
to a disembarkment of the Russians. In 
spite of England’s encouragement to the 
contrary, Japan accepted the conditions im- 
posed by the powers. By the treaty of 
Shimonoseki the country obtained only 
Formosa and an idemnity of about $298,- 
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500,000. It had to renounce all territorial 
acquisition in China or even in Korea. 
Thus the real conqueror was Russia, who 
posed as the guardian of China. She 
closed the continent to Japanese influence ; 
as to her two European rivals, Germany 
and England, she had made use of one and 
had dealt a decided blow to the other’s 
credit. 

China owed her safety to the support 
which Russia had given or had had given 
to her. She had neither the time nor the 
means to show herself ungrateful. In 
November, 1896, a treaty was finally ratified 
between Russia and China which gives 
brilliant satisfaction to the ambitions of the 
Russians. What a war would not have 
been able to assure them they obtain with- 
out striking a blow. Militarily and com- 
mercially they become masters of North 
China and Manchuria. The government of 
the czar engages to aid the Chinese to 
restore and fortify the ports of Leao Tong 
peninsula, Port Arthur, and Talienwan. In 
exchange the Russian navy will freely use 
the roadstead and arsenal of Port Arthur 
and will be able to establish there a depot 
for coal, provisions, and arms, and in case 
of war troops can be concentrated there. 
At last the Russians possess a port on the 
open sea always free from ice! To protect 
this position Russia also received the right 
to lease for fifteen years the magnificent 
Bay of Kiao Chou south of Cape Shantung, 
and in case of war to occupy it militarily. 
This great roadstead, fortified and made 
the winter station of the Russian fleet, will 
have in the future an immense strategic 
importance. 

Kiao Chou and Port Arthur will be the 
two solid bases of Russian power in China. 
Port Arthur will be directly connected by 
railroad with Siberia and St. Petersburg. 
Russia has also been given other important 
concessions concerning railroads which will 
throw a large part of the trade of the Orient 
into her hands. 

In fact only France and Russia of the 
European nations have obtained material 
advantages in China; it stems as if they 
have gained in prestige all that England 
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and Germany lost. But the French interests 
in the far East are only secondary, and 
Russia would seem to have conquered defi- 
nitely in the struggle for the exploitation 
of China if she did not see herself brought 
face to face with a young and dangerous 
rival, Japan. 

As those of Germany in 1870, the tri- 
umphs of Japan have been the prelude and 
the cause of a marvelous development of 
all the living forces of the country. The 
Japanese have known how to make use of 
the indemnity of the Chinese War—as the 
Germans of our m//iards—for a prodigious 
increase of their military and economic 
power. After the treaty of Shimonoseki 
Japan began to work with the ardor and the 
faith which give success. ‘‘The Japanese 
industrial world changed face completely. 
The spirit of commercial enterprise, urged 
on by optimistic people, swelled with na- 
tional pride, gained ground.” The govern- 
ment instigated and seconded private in- 
itiative ; from 1896 to 1906, it looks for- 
ward to an expense of about $69,950,000, 
under the form of subsidies of all sorts to 
commerce and industry, to aid the economic 
progress of the country. 

Success has responded to the efforts of 
the Japanese; in Korea their commerce 
has so far supplanted Chinese commerce 
that the China Merchant Company no 
longer send their ships into Korean ports; 
Japanese imports there amounted in 1894 
to £12,500, in 1895 to £78,000. 

The Japanese have carried their new 
activity into China itself; not content with 
forming relations of exchange with their 
neighbors, they have gone to develop the 
riches of the Celestial Empire on the spot. 
Travelers, merchants, engineers have over- 
spread all China, insinuating themselves 
into the most backward provinces, Every- 
where understood and everywhere well re- 
ceived because of analogy of civilization 
and identity of writing, they have studied, 
taken inventories, computed the riches of 
the Middle Kingdom, and sought for means 
of carrying off part of it. ‘The young Jap- 
anese have almost all been initiated in 
Europe to our processes of civilization, and 

















have been accustomed from youth to direct, 
according to new methods, great commercial 
companies, industrial and agricultural under- 
takings, hence they have creative energy 
and the spirit of enterprise. Very quickly 
they began to establish factories in China. 

The Chinese, impressed with the success 
brought back to them by these yellow 
brothers, until recently so scorned and 
despised, seem ready to let themselves be 
guided by their conquerors. Reconciled by 
a common hatred for Europeans, Chinese 
and Japanese come to an understanding in 
order to take on economic ground a brilliant 
revenge for past humiliations. The Japa- 
nese will play in China the réle of the Eng- 
lish in India; scattered throughout the 
country, they will everywhere be masters 
and directors; with Chinese workmen they 
will employ Chinese capital, they will make 
of the entire country a center of intense 
production. But if they modify the physiog- 
nomy of the soil they will not change the 
character of the inhabitants. The Chinese 
will assist, interested but apathetic, in the 
transformation of their ancient fatherland ; 
they will disdain to study for themselves the 
usages and the civilization of the ‘barbari- 
ans”; they will let themselves be led by 
their yellow brothers, and the direction the 
Japanese will know how to impose upon 
them will be so gentle that they will not 
awaken from their eternal slumber. 

This improvement of China by the Japan- 
ese will be an accomplished fact at the hour 
when, in five years, Russian _ railroad 
coaches penetrate as far as Hankow. There 
is no doubt that the government of the czar 
obtains from the Son of Heaven all the 
necessary concessions for exporting by the 
Trans-Siberian Chinese merchandise and 
products. It will come about thus that in 
developing Chinese production the Japanese 
will work for the Russian railroads. The 
remuneration of the enormous capitals en- 
gulfed in the execution of the great Asiatic 
way can only be assured by a considerable 
commercial movement between China and 
Europe. The more Japanese activity will 
make China produce, the greater will be the 
prosperity of the Trans-Siberian. 


WHO WILL EXPLOIT CHINA? 
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To carry to the Russians this remunera- 
tive transit the subjects of the mikado are 
developing their navigation companies. 
Russian railroads and Japanese boats will 
ruin all the English or German enterprises 
and defy all rivalry. They will respond to 
different economic needs; the prosperity of 
one will not be the ruin of the others ; they 
could coexist without destroying each other; 
they will create rivalry, but nothing indi- 
cates that they should make war. 

Hence does not the reciprocal animosity 
which divides Japanese and Russians pro- 
ceed from an exaggerated and misplaced 
self love? Is it not the result of a veritable 
misunderstanding ? 

If Russia and Japan allow armaments 
and ruinous military expenses to allure 
them down-hill and wish to expel each other 
from the Chinese markets, they will not 
only miss their aim but they will open 
the door to foreign ambitions. Japan will 
be stopped in its economic flight; Russia 
will lose the opportunity to settle in other 
parts of the world questions vital for its 
future. 

In these circumstances the réle of France 
is marked out: to open the eyes of the two 
rivals, to show them the danger and the 
remedy, to perform once more in the far 
East the work of peace and concord. We 
are joined to Russia by close friendship, 
and with Japan our relations are excellent. 
Under these circumstances France seems to 
be reserved for the generous task of medi- 
ator. It will find there the means of in- 
creasing the prestige of its name, of develop- 
ing its commerce and its colonies, and at 
the same time of permitting its ally to come 
out of its long meditation in Europe. 

All things hold together to-day in the 
domain of politics. Not only will the ex- 
ploitation of China by the Russians and 
Japanese have an incalculable reaction upon 
the economic life of the whole world, but, 
furthermore, the question of knowing 
whether the Japanese and Russians will 
share amicably or will dispute by force the 
benefits of developing so much riches is 
important in the highest degree to the vital 
interests of all the great powers. 
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BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M. D. 


HE significance of the portents that 
herald the advent of a new era can- 
not always be clearly inferred from 

a single omen; but unless a whole constel- 
lation of auguring stars should have owed 
their aspect to an illusion of the atmosphere 
we cannot doubt that this century and 
country of ours have borne, bred, and bur- 
ied one of the world’s great reformers—an 
apostle in whose name sects will be founded 
and kingdoms subverted, and whose doc- 
trines will be treasured as revelations of in- 
spired truth. 

Henry George, the prophet of an indus- 
trial millennium, could 
claim all the signs of a 
fate-favored avatar. He was 
thoroughly in earnest; he 
had the courage and the 
eloquence of an enthusias- 
tic belief in the earth-re- 
deeming tendency of his 
gospel, and that gospel ap- 
pealed strongly to the hopes 
of toil-burdened millions, 
the pariahs and step-chil- 
dren of modern civilization. 

That the lodestar of his 
projects may have been an 
ignis fatuus detracts little 
or nothing from the chances of his apotheosis. 
Eloquence less irresistible than his has lured 
mighty nations to a will-o’-the-wisp hunt of 
centuries. Less plausible arguments than 
those of his social evangel have set conti- 
nents aflame with the fires of revolt. 

Contemporaries who did not avail them- 
selves of the opportunities to witness a 
mass-meeting of Georgian devotees and 
listen to the impassioned harangues of their 
prophet missed a rare chance to get an idea 
of contagious enthusiasm : the fervid appeals 
of the orator, his absolute and unmistak- 
able unselfishness and wholly reckless de- 
votion to the service of his cause, the rapt 
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attention and kindling ecstasy of his hearers, 
and the storm-bursts of irrepressible cheers, 
sounding like hosannahs, and often strangely 
like yells of defiance to the opponents of 
their idol—cheers that differed from an or- 
dinary ripple of applause as the rising roar 
of a forest fire differs from the crackle of 
a blazing brush pile. In Europe I have 
heard the like only once, when Louis Koss- 
uth, on his last visit to London, addressed 
an assembly of Hungarian patriots. 

The Georgian gospel of tax reform has 
been fiercely assailed from half a hundred 
different points of views; but it has been 
justly said that a better 
way to deal with a strange 
creed is to trace its origin, 
and the career of the author 
of “ Progress and Poverty ” 
presents suggestive data 
that may help to explain 
the genesis of tenets that 
cannot be exercised by vi- 
tuperation. 

Henry George’s child- 
* hood was not cradled ina 
bed of roses. His parents 
were poor, and, after sev- 
eral vain attempts to secure 
employment that would 
leave him a little leisure for study, Henry 
decided to try his luck in California, at a 
time when the Golden State was still a land 
of promise. He was not afraid to work 
where wages were fair and contrived to 
save a few hundred dollars doing odd jobs 
in Oakland and Sacramento or peddling 
notions when the reflux tide of the ex- 
hausted placers had swamped the labor 
market. But all his leisure hours were 
devoted to reading; as early as 1874 his 
thoughts turned to projects of reform, and 
in debates on his hobbies he often forgot 
eating and drinking. 

There is a pretty anecdote about an 














Oakland shopkeeper who had made young 
George’s acquaintance in the course of a few 
business transactions—the future reformer 
was peddling clothes-wringers at that time— 
and got into a controversy with him on tariff 
legislation, a topic which had occasionally 
been agitated by the San Francisco press. 
George lingered on the grocer’s back porch 
to champion the cause of free trade, but 
remembering a business engagement on 
Berkeley Heights finally left, promising to 
call again with another job lot of his no- 
tions. It was a stormy day, whirls of fine 
sand sweeping the streets in gusts of fitful 
fury, and just before dark the grocer was 
surprised to see the young peddler reemerge 
from the dust clouds. 

“Why, Mr. George,” he said, ‘ I’m sorry 
you went to all that trouble in such weather ; 
there was no such hurry about those wring- 
era” 

“ Those wringers? No, I shall fetch them 
to-morrow or Wednesday,” said the ama- 
teur dealer in tariff projects; ‘but I couldn’t 
eat my supper till I had called your atten- 
tion to a serious mistake of yours in your 
arguments for protection. You remember 
you ‘said a high tariff would secure a home 
market? That’s correct, for better or worse ; 
but then you added that it would insure high 
wages. Enable employers to be generous, 
you probably meant; but who’s going to 
compel them? Isn’t there a great risk that 
they will take a double advantage? Raise 
the price of their products, oh, yes; but if it 
comes to sharing profits they will play their 
old game over again and screw down their 
serfs to the lowest possible wages they can 
force them to accept.” 

Hungry, footsore, fagged’out with the fa- 
tigue of a busy day, he had walked three 
miles ina blinding gale to reopen the dis- 
cussion of that little point. 

But of such is the kingdom of world-sway- 
ing ideas, for their converts will propa- 
gate their discussion-tested doctrines with 
equal zeal. 

George then worked a year or two as a 
journeyman printer, and finally drifted to 
the literary and commercial metropolis of 
the state. The social atmosphere of San 
G—Jan. 
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Francisco charmed the young home-seeker 


as much as the climate. There were just 
foreigners enough to leaven the Puritan 
conservatism of the homogenous states ; dis- 
senters of all classes were tolerated, if not 
encouraged ; a boom-tide of enterprise kept 
up wages, and all western California would 
have been paradise if it had not been for 
the curse of the middleman incubus. Not 
more than twenty miles from town the finest 
fruit in the world could be bought for a 
dime a peck, but the patrons of the city 
markets had to pay a dime a quart. The 
price of cord-wood quadrupled in the course 
of a day’s haul. There were mines of 
lignite fuel on the Pacific coast, a little 
further north, but their owners would sell 
only at corner rates, and eastern imports 
could not be had for less than twelve dollars 
a ton for the same grades of bituminous 
coal that sold for three dollars in Kansas 
City and could be shipped west for four. 
In Monterey Bay George saw the native 
half-breeds haul out wharf-boats full of fine 
sea-fish, glittering golden red, and in all 
hues of the rainbow, and was surprised to 
learn that the fishermen received only fifty 
cents per hundred pounds. 

“Then why in the name of sense don’t 
you fetch them to the city?” asked the in- 
vestigator. ‘*We would be glad to pay you 
five times as much, or more.” 

‘““Yes, but then we would lose our whole. 
sale market,” sighed the pescador. ‘ The 
commission dealers won’t allow us to 
peddle.” 

It was the same with the real estate mar- 
ket. Vacant land was still abundant, but 
the middlemen had cornered whole counties. 
They chased squatters from the timber 
lands of the coast range, and prospectors 
from the bars of the inland rivers. Good 
farming lands were held at forbidding prices, 
and there were speculators who bribed igno- 
rant ranchers to sell them the reversion of 
old Mexican crown grants of fabulous areas 
of the rich southern pasture grounds. 

Rents in San Francisco were outrageously 
high, but by dint of Spartan self-denial 
Henry George had managed to save enough 
to buy a printing outfit and rent an office of 
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his own, and early in the seventies he car- 
ried out his long-cherished project of start- 
ing a newspaper, the San Francisco Fost, 
for the special purpose of fighting the 


middlemen nuisance. There were already 
three other dailies in the field, but the 
talents of the reform enthusiast asserted 
themselves before long, and the Post began 
to sell, though its advertising columns looked 
rather straggling, the circulation of the paper 
being long limited to the working classes, 
whose rights were more and more aggres- 
sively championed against all monopolists. 

The commission-house grievance did 
right itself after a fashion, but the land- 
grabber incubus grew more burdensome— 
so much so, indeed, that it finally threatened 
to arrest the progress of all industrial en- 
terprises. ‘ California,” says the eye-wit- 
ness of that phenomenon, “ had already en- 
tered the arena of agricultural competition ; 
but real estate speculation ran up land 
values in every direction, till the produce of 
the richest soils almost ceased to repay the 
cost of cultivation. If the population of 
California had steadily grown when the 
long, costly, fever-haunted Isthmus route 
was the principal mode of communication 
with the Atlantic States, it must, it was 
thought, increase enormously with the open- 
ing of a railroad that would bring New 
York Harbor and San Francisco Bay within 
a week’s easy travel, and when in the state 
itself the locomotive took the place of stage- 
coach and freight wagon the expected in- 
crease of land values which would then 
accrue was discounted in advance. Lots in 
the suburbs of San Francisco rose hun- 
dreds and thousands per cent; farming land 
was taken up and held for high prices. 
But the anticipated rush of immigrants 
did not take place. Labor and capital 
could not pay so much for land and make 
fair returns. Production was checked. As 
the transcontinental railroad approached 
completion, instead of increased activity 
symptoms of depression began to mani- 
fest themselves, and when it was com- 


pleted that depression spread to the north- 
ern limits of the mining region and resulted 
in the failure of numerous business firms.” 
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That panic developed the germs of the 
single tax theory. The young free-trader had 
seen the octopus of land monopoly in its 
ugliest forms, and the plan of regenerating 
society by a radical anti-land-grab measure 
became a fixed idea. 

The failure of the San Francisco Post has 
been ascribed to the machinations of the 
California land-sharks, whom the editor had 
classed with the worst enemies of the human 
race, but it is probable that the editorial 
monomania brought about the collapse of 
the paper in a different manner. In 1877 
the soul of Henry George had already be- 
gun to labor under the birth-throes of his 
reform project; he could not sleep and got 
up in the middle of the night to add scrap 
leaves to a boxful of manuscript notes ; 
he deputied much of his newspaper work 
and took long, solitary rambles beyond the 
beach of the Cliff House. So when his 
creditors seized his office and gave him an 
excuse for accepting the position of an in- 
spector of gas-meters he rather welcomed 
the change. It insured him from six to 
ten hours of daily leisure, and in the spring 
of 1879 the Messrs. Appleton of New York 
City received the manuscript of “ Progress 
and Poverty.” There is a tradition that 
Murray at first declined the copyright of 
“‘Kothen,” and the shrewd New York pub- 
lishing firm seems to have hesitated on the 
brink of a similar mistake when their read- 
ers reported on the heresies of an unknown 
writer who denounced the theorems of Mal- 
thus and Adam Smith as pitiful fallacies ; 
but the inspiration and what the Germans 
call the Beruf of the work were too unmis- 
takable, and under the impulse of a timely 
report of land riets in Ireland and southern 
Italy the Appletons decided to accept the 
manuscript. 

“In a discussion with a learned mollah,” 
says the French translator of the “Arabian 
Nights,” “I was told that one main proof 
of the supernatural origin of the Koran 
could be found in its literary perfections; 
its grammar was faultless, its pathos un- 
equaled in daring metaphor, yet free from 
all dross of bombast, the whole a classic 
production abounding in happy phrases not 














Even thus 
“Progress and Poverty” 


found in any former writer.” 
the perusal of 
must have impressed the connoisseur of the 


Appletons. Where did an autodidact ac- 
quire that mastery of diction, that skill in 
the use of similes and classic antitheses? 
Had his drudgery as printing proprietor of 
a polemic daily left him leisure to study 
Burke’s “ Impeachment” and the Philippics 
of Demosthenes? And where did he get 
some of his phrases? Would the appear- 
ance of that enthusiast in the lecture field 
not result in founding a new school of ora- 
tory? How did he develop his talent ? 

The key to these riddles can, however, 
be found in the speech-transfiguring influ- 
ence of all mental exaltation. Intense 
thought finally flames out in burning words 
and phrases luminous with the light of clear 
conviction; the whole oratorical edifice at 
last begins to glow, as the Temple of Ser- 
apis was irradiated by the presence of 
spirits. 

Sincerity is a main condition of such in- 
spirations, but in some of their forms they 
would also seem to bea privilege of one- 
idead and self-taught men. Thinkers of 
broader culture are rarely millennium 
prophets; they see obstacles that modify 
the fervor of their hopes. Erasmus could 
hold his own against any scholar of con- 
temporary Europe, but he could not have 
done the work of Martin Luther. Moham- 
med hungered and thirsted after knowledge 
as his traveling companions hungered after 
gold, but if he had really availed himself of 
the chance to attend the lectures of a 
Syrian savant the Koran would perhaps 
never have been written. 

Still, after all those explanations, the elo- 
quence of the California job-work hunter 
seems often little short of miraculous. Let 
us waive the ban of his heresies and venture 
a glance at a passage or two: 

It is not labor in itself that is repugnant to man; 
it is not the natural necessity for exertion which is 
acurse. It is only labor unrewarded by progress— 
exertions of which the toiler cannot see the results. 
To drudge day after day and yet get but the neces- 
saries of life, the bare means enabling the toiler to 
toil again to-morrow—this is indeed hard; it is like 
the infernal punishment of compelling a man to 
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pump lest he be drowned, or to trudge on a tread- 
mill lest he be crushed. 
want and the fear of want, to give to all classes 
leisure and comfort and independence, the decencies 
and refinements of life, the opportunities of mental 
and moral development, would be like turning 
water into a desert. The sterile would 


But to remove 


waste 
clothe itself with verdure; the barren plains where 
life seemed banished would ere long be dappled 
with the shade of trees and musical with the song 
of birds. 


would come forth to make human life richer, fuller, 


Talents now hidden, virtues unsuspected, 


happier, nobler. 
Political economy has been called the dismal 
science, and as currently taught is hopeless as 


despair. But this, as we have seen, is solely be- 


cause she has been degraded and shackled—her 
truths dislocated, her harmonies ignored, the word 
she would utter gagged in her mouth, and _ her pro- 
test against wrong turned into an endorsement of 
injustice. Freed as I have tried to free her, in her 
own proper harmony, political economy is radiant 
with hope. 


The verdict of the public at first seemed 
to endorse that conclusion. For nearly a 
year the work had a large and steady sale 
in the United States and Canada, but es- 
pecially in landlord-ridden England, just 
as the seed of Buddhist pessimism found 
its most congenial soil in China, where for 
millions life had really ceased to be worth 
living. The shilling edition of one London 
publisher sold a thousand copies a week for 
months together, but England also raised 
the first hue and cry of protest, and a fright- 
ened henchman of conservatism called the 
doctrine of the political heretic “ that latest 
pest from the land of Tom Payne.” The 
alarm spread to Canada, and back to the 
birthland of the schism, and the jehad for 
and against the gospel of the new prophet 
has begun to be waged with a bitterness far 
exceeding that of the controversy provoked 
by the publication of the “Gorilla Night- 
mare,” as the Duke of Argyle called Dar- 
win’s simian apocalypse. 

Collated with their most cogent pros and 
cons, the chief theorems of “ Progress and 
Poverty” may be stated as follows: 

1. Land monopoly is the chief cause of 
pauperism: Pro.—The unfair distribution 
of land debars millions from the primary 
opportunities of industrial enterprise. Con.— 
You forget that poverty likewise prevails 
where fertile land is cheap and abundant. 
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2. A tax on land values is the only fair 
tax, and could be made to cover all state 
and municipal expenses, thus freeing indus- 
try from the weight of a cruel handicap: 
Pro.—The fiscal burden would thus be 
shifted from the productive to the non- 
productive classes, and the distribution of 
wealth would be more nearly equalized. 
Con.—A tax of that sort would not begin to 
cover the expenses of a civilized govern- 
ment unless its rates should be increased 
to a degree that would make it a crushing 
burden on what you call the primary op- 
portunities of industrial enterprise. As for 
the contrast of wealth and poverty, it will 
remain till you can equalize the distribution 
of physical and mental abilities. 

3. The single tax would prevent land 
monopolies even without a resort to confis- 
cation. It would also facilitate the collec- 
tion of taxes: Pro.—It would compel nine 
out of ten monopolists to sell unused lands. 
Tax collectors would have easy work, be- 
cause real estate cannot be hidden like per- 
sonal estate nor denied like secret sources 
of income. Con.—Your tax might deter 
buyers, the monopolist would simply drop 
his claim to superfluous real estate and thus 
reduce your basis of taxation. 

4. The single tax would check the ex- 
odus from the country to the city: Pro.— 
Yes, because our plan of tariff reform im- 
plies free trade, and the enormous reduc- 
tion in the price of many commodities 
would enable agriculturists to expend a 
large percentage of their earnings for the 
increase of personal comforts. Con.—lIt is 
not the high price of dry goods that drives 
thousands of peasant boys from the paternal 
grange to the Babel of a great city; it is 
the lack of pastimes, the intolerable tedium 
of village life, and a growing aversion to 
hard physical labor. 

5. Our reform will civilize the savages of 
the city slums and turn thousands of idlers 
into industrious, self-supporting citizens: 
Pro.—The possession of a private home 
would form a rallying-point of other acquire- 
ments, physical, mental, and moral. Men 
who now get discouraged at the prospect of 
perpetual drudgery on the hand-to-mouth 
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plan would work cheerfully if they could see 
a hope of progress. Land monopoly has 
turned them into worse than slaves by de- 
priving them, not of the blessings only, but 
the very hope of independence. Con.— 
Experience has shown that about eighty 
per cent of the alleged victims prefer slum 
tenements to cheaper suburban homes. 
They would not accept farms in a temper- 
ance state as a present. The liquor traffic 
has made a thousand paupers where land 
monopoly makes one. 

Numerous other objections to the single 
tax project voiced the alarm of imperiled 
interests, and one critic denounced the 
Georgian millennium scheme as “the most 
dangerous and immoral plot ever hatched 
against the established order of modern 
civilization.” This charge amused George 
so much that it almost atoned for the an- 
noyance of other attacks. He threw back 
his head and indulged in a low, half-inward 
chuckle. ‘I thought I would bring them 
to time,’ he said. ‘You know there is no 
surer sign of your adversary’s being clean 
out of better arguments. The moment one 
of these moralists gets worsted in a debate 
he contrives to remember that your boy 
robbed a hen-roost or that one of your aunts 
ran away with the coachman. ‘A clever 
orator, but oh, what immorality !’—that’s 
their clutch at the last straw. If you spike 
all their other guns, a volley of personal 
insinuations comes whizzing about your 
ears; they heard it whispered that you go 
fishing on Sundays and warn the public that 
you are not a fit associate for self-respecting 
citizens.” 

He thought of framing that inquisition 
article, and never wearied of quizzing its 
author. ‘Look at these triumphs of pro- 
tection,” said he nearly a year after, ex- 
hibiting a sample of Canadian sulphur 
matches. ‘They are not worth picking up 
in the gutter, but the Dominion government 
protects them by a prohibitive tariff on 
Yankee imports. They burn slow, go out 
easy, and smell horribly, but if you would 
oblige the responsible manufacturer to ad- 
mit all that he would get out his trump 
card and tell you in confidence that the 
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Yankee inventor of parlor matches is in the 
habit of saying ‘Great Scott’ instead of 
‘Dog-gone,’ and that his factory should be 
boycotted by all friends of law and order.” 

Henry George had a vein of rollicking 
humor that often surprised visitors who had 


known him only from his writings. ‘I won- 
der how such a funny talker could write a 
book on such a dry subject,” said one of 
his lady acquaintances. ‘You ought to re- 
member that he did not make it a dry book,” 
shot in Mrs. George, who will not tolerate a 
doubt that her husband is the most amiable, 
as well as most immortal, citizen of this 
great republic. 

“If they ever build me a temple they 
have a ready-made formula of idolatry: ‘ By 
George!’” laughed the millennium prophet 
in reply to the flattering forecasts of one of 
his converts. 

“The present tariff vindicates the sterling 
good sense of our party,” said a New Eng- 
land protection paper. ‘ Penny-wise and 
pound-sterling foolish would be nearer the 
truth,” remarked the champion of free trade. 
“But that fellow reminds me of a funny 
story from Turkey at the time of Abdul 
Assiz. He had given Ruloff Pasha two 
millions and Ayub Pasha a million and a 
half, and there was a rumor that the sultan 
must be crazy. But the next day a com- 
munication to the leading periodical denied 
the impeachment and stated that His Ma- 
jesty had given unquestionable evidences 
of sterling good sense; signed, Ruloff 
Pasha and Ayub Pasha.” 

Five years after the publication of “ Prog- 
ress and Poverty” the author’s mail had 
assumed proportions that would have en- 
grossed his leisure hours if he had not read 
and answered half his letters by proxy, and 
in 1886 he was nominated mayor of New 
York. Professional politicians marveled at 
the boldness of the candidate, but their 
amazement assumed the form of consterna- 
tion when the venture came within touch of 
success. By what tricks of leverage had 
this parvenu lifted himself to such a height 
of popularity? And in a city, too, where 
his appeals would be lost upon thousands 
of foreigners and routine voters, and where 
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his chances depended almost exclusively on 
specialty influences? What new power had 
entered the arena of party politics? 

The narrowly defeated candidate did not 
regret the experiment. It had answered 
his purpose in other ways, and at last en- 
abled him to plant his banner upon a 
vantage-ground of success which six years 
ago loomed only afar off among the day- 
dream visions of his prophetic intuition. 
He had become famous enough to live for 
and by the promotion of his pet project. 
The demand for supplements to his political 
Koran exceeded his means of supply; he 
could not write as fast as his friends would 
have got his pamphlets published at liberal 
rates of compensation. He received tempt- 
ing offers from press syndicates and lecture 
agents, but generally contented himself 
with filing the addresses of such applicants 
and would not bind himself to any engage- 
ment that could hamper the free moving 
of his spirit. 

From a party council’s point of view Henry 
George was indeed a rather unmanageable 
entity. He tolerated the freest criticism 
but would accept no campaign injunctions 
and sign no contracts. One of his partisans 
relates that in California once they asked 
him to be a candidate for the state senate, 
and he was willing. At their convention, 
when he mounted the stage, they inquired of 
him, as of other candidates, if he would 
subscribe to the platform and govern him- 
self by the directions of the executive com- 
mittee, when elected. His reply was a 
flat refusal—blunt to the verge of an insult: 
‘What do you take me for,” or words to 
that effect. He would be no party hack 
and wear nobody’s dog-collar, no matter 
how tastefully plated. They dropped that 
peculiar candidate, of course—dropped him 
from every emergency list, while they were 
about it, but his principles went on record 
with or without the assistance of committees, 
and even before the publication of his mani- 
festo the voters of nine out of ten American 
cities would have hailed him as a champion 
of reform. 

A more questionable phase of that self- 
dependence was his indifference to all 
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other reform projects whatever. To him it 
seemed a sin against the holy spirit of his 
apocalypse to doubt the all-sufficiency of 
his plan for every purpose of human re- 
generation. He snubbed temperance com- 
mittees and Sabbath associations and as- 
cribed the exclusiveness of the A. P. A. to 
the delusions of the Malthus doctrine. 
“The more the merrier” seemed to be his 
private view of the immigration problem. 
The chance of remunerative work, he felt 
sure, would empty out the dram-shops; 
people get drunk to drown their misery, but 
as soon as they found better employment 
prohibitive laws would become superfluous. 
On the other hand, he predicts that his 
reform will abate the monomania race for 
wealth. He says: 


” 


Under present circumstances poverty is a con- 
centration of all courses, and men work with feverish 
energy to push want and the remotest risk of want 
beyond the sphere of possibility; but when the 
means of a comfortable existence shall have been 
brought within easy reach of all, that dread will 
cease to haunt the dreams of well-to-do people, and 
a time will come when the accumulator of super- 
fluous wealth will excite as much surprise as if he 
were trying to thatch his head with six hats or wear 
double overcoats in warm weather. 

As a collateral, or rather coordinate, 
measure of his plan of salvation, he pro- 
posed to carry free trade to the length of 
abolishing custom-houses altogether, and 
thus give America an a-friori advantage over 
Great Britain, where commerce is partly 
free but industry groans under the burden 
of taxation. Sundry protection-pampered 
American manufacturing enterprises would 
perhaps be forced to the wall; but what of 
that? The ousted operatives would find 
cheap vacant farming lands in abundance, 
and engage in agriculture—after all the only 
really natural employment for beings of 
our species—the healthiest, too, and the 
most conducive to independence. The 
market quotations of farming produce might 
thus be depressed by over-competition, but 
would it count for nothing that thousands 
would have found shelter and food for them- 
selves and their children? 

The remission of all taxes but those on 
land values would enable railroads to carry 
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passengers at a cent a mile; laborers could 
earn enough in one day to travel a hundred 
miles and back in prospecting for more 
attractive homes. The means of existence 
no longer depending on government patron- 
age, men would become more self-reliant; 
education, too, would be conducted on less 
servile and less pedantic plans. Nay, the 
single tax would even make men more 
moral. In “Progress and Poverty” (p. 
325) we read: 

The growth of morality consequent upon the 
cessation of want would diminish the business of 
the criminal courts. The rise of wages, the 
opening of opportunities for all to make an easy and 
comfortable living, would soon eliminate from society 
the thieves, swindlers, and other classes of criminals 
who spring from the unequal distribution of wealth. 


George’s confidence in the regenerative 
omnipotence of his project occasionally 
approaches the limits of the grotesque, 
and in the words of a western humorist, 
“often reminds one of that pill-vender who 
vaunted his specific as a golden key to the 
treasure-house of health, and all that health 
and happiness imply—material prosperity, 
peace of mind, good will of neighbors, and 
the future rewards of a well-spent life.” 

Like Voltaire, Henry George died amid 
a blaze of triumphs that probably shortened 
his life by several years, but the work of 
that life sufficed to insure the progress of 
his propaganda. Even now zealous advo- 
cates of the single tax project are found 
from San Francisco to Budapest, from 
Auckland to St. Petersburg, and there is 
no doubt that his plan is destined to be 
tested on an enormous scale. It is almost 
equally certain that the experiment is pre- 
destined to failure; but for centuries that 
failure will be ascribed to incidental causes— 
the treachery of trusted leaders, official cor- 
ruption, perversions and misinterpretations 
of the master’s pure doctrine—to anything 
rather than the master’s fallibility. 

Unselfish devotion is the price of such 
trust; and of Henry George and many of 
his critics it holds good what Landor said 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau and the wits of 
the Holbach Club: ‘They tried to amuse 
and they. have succeeded; he has failed, 
but he has tried to save.” 
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NEW YEAR’S CUSTOMS IN MANY LANDS. 


BY ELIZABETH T. NASH. 


EW YEAR’S was not observed as a 
Christian festival until the year 
487, and there is little mention of 
it in the records before the eleventh century. 
It was not included in the liturgy until 
A. D. 1550. Most countries celebrate New 
Year’s on January 1. The Jews, however, 
celebrate in September. As the Hebrews 
arrange their calendar according to the new 
moon, their months are either twenty-nine or 
thirty days long, and in order to make their 
calendar correspond with the solar system 
they have seven leap-years of thirteen months 
in every nineteen years. This makes their 
New Year a movable holiday. The Mo- 
hammedan New Year also came in Septem- 
ber this year. 

The Chinese celebrate their New Year in 
the early part of February, its date depend- 
ing on the moon. The celebration lasts a 
whole month. New Year’s is ushered 
in by a beating of drums and firing of 
crackers. The houses are decorated with 
flags, banners, and lanterns. The people 
visit their Joss houses, worship their gods, 
and look solemnly at each other, shake 
hands with themselves, and say, “Gong he 
fat Foi,” which is the nearest they can 
come to wishing a “ Happy New Year.” 
A Chinaman who does not pay up all his 
debts and come out even with the world on 
New Year’s Day is looked down upon as 
unworthy of the friendship of a Chinese 
gentleman. 

The ancient Saxon children used to 
dance around an apple-tree on New Year’s 
Eve, singing this song to insure a plentiful 
crop the next season: 

Stand fast, bear well top, 

Pray God send us a howling crop. 
Every twig—apples big ; 

Every bough—apples enow; 


Hats full, caps full, 
Full quarter—sacks full. 





Ringing the bells to announce the death 
of the old year and birth of the new is a 
common custom in England and Scotland 
and some parts of the United States. © 
In many of the churches in England an 
impressive service is held at the hour of 
midnight. According to another English 
custom, as the midnight hour strikes, the 
outer door of the house is opened and its 
occupants with great formality “let out the 
old, let in the new.” In the dales of West- 
moreland it is customary to open the west 
door to let the old year out and the east 
door to welcome the new year in. 

The “ mummers,” or “ guisers,” play an 
important part in celebrating New Year’s in 
Scotland. All the boys in the village who 
can sing practice songs for the occasion, 
and on the important night they borrow old 
shirts of their fathers and cut out brown paper 
miters from which to hang masks to conceal 
their faces. Each guiser is accompanied 
by a squire dressed as a girl, who goes be- 
fore him to open the door when he sings. 
While the song is in progress she sweeps 
the floor with a broomstick or plays some 
curious prank. They receive in return 
small pieces of money. 

When pins were first invented at Glouces- 
ter, England, in the sixteenth century, they 
straightway became popular as New Year’s 
presents, but later money for their purchase, 
called “pin money,” was given instead. 

A New Year’s celebration among the 
Greeks, including all of the Greek Church, 
whether Russians, Bulgarians, or Hellenic 
Greeks, is described somewhat as follows: 
Christmas being a holy day but not a holi- 
day, New Year’s takes its place as a time 
of gifts, frolics, family gatherings, and 
general rejoicing. The women usually give 
presents of beautiful embroidery, often 
their own work, but the father of a family, 
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however poor, must give his wife and each 


child a present of money. The children’s 
money is placed in a little earthen jar and 
kept, so when the child grows up there 
is a snug little sum for his start in life. 
The gentlemen of the higher, wealthier 
classes call on their fair friends and must 
always take a present. The caller is 
offered sweetmeats, a glass of water, a cup 
of Turkish coffee, but no wine or liquor. 
When he leaves he finds the servants all 
drawn up in a row and he presents them 
each with money. This is repeated in 
every house he visits, and he must visit 
all his friends and friends’ wives on New 
Year’s or be forever deprived of their friend- 
ship. He must also give his own servants 
presents of money. The children have a 
few cheap toys, candies, and dried fruits. 
“Watch service” is held, and on returning 
from church the head of the family breaks 
a pomegranate on the floor to insure good 
fortune and health. They then have a feast 
of all kinds of nuts, candied fruits, raisins, 
figs,and dates. Some nutshells are thrown 
into the four corners of the room to 
blind the evil one. Then each one must 
eat some of each article on the table. 
At night they have an immense cake in 
which are two coins—gold, silver, or copper. 
It is set upon the table and each person re- 
ceives a piece. The ones having the coins 
are elected king and queen of the feast and 
are crowned with much ceremony. The 
young girls bite off a piece of their cake, 
wrap it in blue paper, and place it under 
their pillows to dream on; the man they 
dream of will be the husband designed for 
them by fate. 

An ancient superstition made it a sure 
sign of death before the next New Year 
to see your own shadow in the moonlight 
on the rst of January. According to another 
superstition, unless one wished to court 
misfortune he should not leave the house 
on New Year’s Day until some one had 
entered, and the visitor, to bring the best 
luck, must be a dark-haired man. 

In Wales fires are often burned on New 
Year’s to purify the house for the entrance 
of the New Year, and the ashes of these 
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fires are kept most sacredly from year to 
year. They are supposed to possess special 
medicinal virtues. 

In Jena, Germany, there is a curious cus- 
tom, perhaps worthy of imitation in some 
respects. In very ancient times the ances- 
tors of these Germans believed in a god 
who brought light and warmth into the 
world each year, overcoming the darkness 
and cold of winter. A great bonfire an- 
nually typifies this ever-new gift of the 
genial old god. A huge pile of wood is 
placed in the center of the market-place, 
and here the people flock, bringing with 
them things they wish to cast behind them 
in entering a new year. Maidens cast in 
love-letters containing promises that have 
not been kept; bits of ribbon and feminine 
keepsakes are brought by young men who 
have newer affairs of the heart; bottles 
are thrown in by a few persons who 
decide that in the coming year they will 
drink only from mugs; pipes are offered by 
those who have learned to prefer cigars. A 
little before midnight the square is crowded 
with townfolk. The huge bonfire is started 
and the young men dance around it. After 
a little the crowd melts away, while from 
every quarter arises the cry, “ Health to the 
New Year.” 

The following description of a regimental 
custom is given by Rev. E. J, Hardy, an 
English chaplain, in ‘An English Soldier’s 
Christmas.” 

The Scotch regiments keep New Year’s much as 
the other regiments keep Christmas. At five 
minutes to twelve the band and pipers of the Sea- 
forth Highlanders, preceded by “ Father Time,” the 
oldest soldier in the ranks, in costume, with hour- 
glass and scythe, played across the square and out 
of the barrack gate, which closed behind them. 
The strains of “ Auld Lang Syne” bade farewell to 
the old year. As the clock struck the hour of mid- 
night a knock was heard at the barrack gate. To 
the sentry’s challenge “ Who goes there?” came the 
answer, “The New Year.” “Advance, New Year, 
all’s well,” was the sentry’s reply. The gates were 
thrown open, the guard turned out, and the “ New 
Year,” represented by the youngest drummer-boy in 
full Highland costume, was carried on shoulders, 
preceded by the pipers of the regiment. After 
making the round of the barracks he finished at the 
officers’ mess. The evening was spent in concerts 
and Highland dancing. 
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A PLEA FOR AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


BY CARINA B., C. 

O many autobiographies, memoirs, and 

personal recollections are being writ- 

ten that the long-suffering public, like 
the proverbial worm, has finally turned, and 
a loud protest is sent up against this deluge 
of trifling details from the records of ephem- 
eral lives. Yet, as is usually the case, 
each is in a measure right, the public to 
object and the writer to persist. Some of 
these books have intrinsic literary value, 
but others are “impertinent, superfluous, 
worthless, obnoxious, and inane,’ as one 
critic violently affirms. This, alas! is the 
case; for they are too often the record of 
people who are estimable, but dull to the 
point of stupefaction. 

Discretion is a lost art with the memoirist 
and we would hail its return with joy and 
relief. Mr. Leslie Stephen makes the bold 
statement that there is no such thing as a 
dull autobiography; but, unfortunately, 
many are deadly in their dulness, and some 
are read because of the fame of the writer 
alone. Dulness is in truth the gravest sin 
which can be brought against a memoir, for 
the prime object of the book is supposed to 
be entertainment, not many reaching the 
lofty egotism of Cellini, who declared it the 
duty of every man to write the record of his 
life, providing it was as instructive and 
important as his had been. 

In the liveliest personal accounts there 
are long stretches of dreary and trivial de- 
tails, since no man can so entirely separate 
himself from his soul as to gauge with dis- 
passionate accuracy the interest of his 
reader. To him everything must be de- 
lightfully fresh and entertaining, else he 
could not have put it down. He is supposed 
to eliminate some episodes and have some 
conscience for his public, otherwise the 
length, against which so much can be 
alleged, would be even more of a trial than 
itis. But when this is said we are almost 
through with our charges, and their as- 
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pects may be enlarged upon to the heart’s 
content. 

That prince of gossipers, the genial 
Montaigne, says: “I have a singular curi- 
osity to pry into the souls and the natural 
and true opinions of the authors with whom 
I converse.” I heartily agree with him. 
Since this species of gossip contains no 
venom, no corroding poison, we may in- 
dulge in it with impunity, and our stock of 
entertaining facts and curious details will 
be sensibly enlarged. 

This brings us to the claim which auto- 
biography makes and upon which it rests 
its innocent complacency—the debt which 
the historical muse owes to it. What if 
some autobiographies and a few memoirs 
are dull? . How much duller would history 
be without them. The debt is an honest 
one, and the gravely supercilious tone 
which history takes toward her humbler but 
more charming relation is most irritating to 
the lovers of the latter. This vital quality 
of interestingness depends largely upon the 
gossip and personal color which the histo- 
rian gives to his account of things, for we 
have come to the conclusion that history 
must entertain as well as instruct. Its 
much-coveted longevity is endangered if 
this quality is neglected, and most modern 
historians, as Motley, Prescott, Macaulay, 
and Froude, owe much of their well-deserved 
popularity to their ability to draw a portrait 
or tell a tale. The historian must steep 
himself so thoroughly in the time of which 
he treats that he necessarily fills his mind 
with innumerable details and all sorts of 
odds and ends before he can make a picture 
for us, and nowhere can he find such rich 
abundance of material as in annals, memoirs, 
and reminiscences. 

It is the duty of history to tell the truth 
first of all, yet it is no less imperative upon 
the historian to make his picture lifelike 
and real to the reader. Long before the 
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world began to philosophize upon the 
function and offices of history, Herodotus 
and Plutarch, Froissart and Pepys uncon- 
sciously did what we moderns attempt so 
strenuously, and it is these very qualities 
which we find so delightful in the famous 
autobiographies of the world. 

I doubt whether there will be much im- 
provement made in the writing of autobi- 
ography, though it is certain that the num- 
ber will increase as our curiosity to know 
the writers continues to grow. But the field 
has changed, and my notion is that we 
must go to the novel to find real confessions 
and perfectly truthful histories of men’s 
We have the same eagerness to 
fathom the secret of a man’s inner life, the 
same curiosity to see motives and springs of 
action unfolded; but we are not so simple, 
so outspoken, so innocently vain as were 
the men and women of a younger genera- 
tion. ‘The heart is as interesting to-day as 
it was when St. Augustine penned the fiery 
record of his tumultuous experience ; but 
we prefer to mask the histories of our souls 
in the garb of fictitious character, and when 
personal experience burns at white heat and 
we are driven by inexorable force to unbur- 
den ourselves we do not write “Confes- 
sions,” a Ja Rousseau, but rather take our 
souls to the publisher in the. guise of a 
novel. This is the reason why the day of 
great autobiographies has passed, and if 
ever again a man is driven to pour out his 
secrets without reserve or shame it will not 
be done with the purpose of publication in 
view as much as to relieve the tension of 
mind and make an outlet for the surcharged 
agony of the soul. We may not all have 
the literary art of Amiel, but our humbler 
efforts are none the less effectual in bring- 
ing tranquillity and relief. 

Looking upon autobiography as the truth- 
ful record of a soul’s life, I would count the 
“Confessions” of St. Augustine and Rous- 
seau as the greatest in the world—in fact 
the only two perfect specimens. Each is 
the delineation of an extraordinary intellect 
and the story of a remarkable experience. 
Such subtle unveiling of motive, such unre- 
serve were surely never before revealed to 


souls, 
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the curious ear of the world. St. Augustine’s 
struggle was entirely spiritual ; but Rous- 
seau is always the slave of his emotions, 
and his wild, unbridled rehearsal goes on 
and on, drawing neither strength: nor forti- 
tude from the sufferer. In St. Augustine 
we miss the personal details which would 
serve to brighten the somber monologue, 
yet the picture is clear and impassioned. 

At best words fail and language cannot 
express the deepest, most vital crises in a 
man’s life; we are ever searching for ex- 
pression, and striving with agonized energy 
to bring ourselves into perfect harmony 
with the soul of our other self. St. Augus- 
tine’s lofty purpose was to unite his soul 
with that of his Heavenly Father, and his 
effort was so strenuous, his faith so pure, 
his need so urgent that his divine ambition 
must surely have been crowned with ulti- 
mate victory. An autobiographer stands 
somewhat in the attitude of a lawyer plead- 
ing his own case, and his narrative should 
be so told as to engage the love and devo- 
tion of his hearers, St. Augustine does 
this, notwithstanding the meagerness of de- 
tail, while with Rousseau, the more he enters 
into motive and analysis, the more he repels 
and disgusts. 

Mr. Gibbon seems to have had the faculty 
of endearing himself to his readers, and 
were it not for a certain lack his memoirs 
would be almost perfect. I fancy if he had 
speculated less on their probable reception, 
and had written simply from an overbur- 
dened heart, we should still be reading him 
with delight. The ideal autobiographer 
never thinks of his public; he is like a 
rushing stream, overflowing and turbulent, 
intent upon his message and reckless of con- 
sequences along the way. Holmes once 
said that there were three men in each one 
of us: the real man, as God sees him, the 
man as he sees himself, and the man as the 
world sees him. Now Gibbon was too 
conscious of the world to write always as he 
saw himself. Carlo Goldoni, on the other 
hand, writes only as he saw himself, and 
his obliviousness to the world’s estimate is 
entrancing. Nowhere can so vivacious and 
faithful a picture be found of Italian life in 
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the last century as in his autobiography. 
Our own Benjamin Franklin is alone to be 
compared with him in good-humored frank- 
ness, unreserve, and ingenuousness. Both 
have the irresistible faculty of telling dam- 
aging statements without exciting the least 
displeasure on the reader’s part, and we are 
left in a provoking state of doubt whether 
the autobiographer realized the import or 
seriousness of his disclosure. 

The dominant note in Franklin’s memoir 
is buoyancy; his temperament was so san- 
guine and hopeful as to render him inca- 
pable of feeling remorse, and, though ready 
to recognize his faults and correct them, he 
had such genuine admiration for himself 
that he preferred his own faults to the vir- 
tues of others. 

It is amusing to read how anxious mest 
memoirists are to account for the fact that 
they have thought it worth while for poster- 
ity to know their lives, and to disabuse the 
public of the notion that vanity is connected 
with this ambition. Gibbon, Goldoni, An- 
dersen, Leigh Hunt, and Trollope all look 
upon vanity as a sort of bugbear which 
must first be slain before the modest writer 
can open his story; Franklin alone confronts 
the charge with a bold face and humorously 
tries to make it not only a legitimate quality 
in the autobiographer but a virtue greatly 
to be desired. , 

In direct contrast with that of Franklin, 
who had the artist’s love for expression, 
and, had circumstances permitted, would 
undoubtedly have made himself a master of 
style, is the autobiographical writing of 
Charles Darwin. Were the man not so 
famous, his work not epoch-making, we 
would be a trifle bored in wading through 
so many pages with the hope of catching 
glimpses of his inner life, but as it is, every 
detail is interesting, and we only regret that 
his defective education failed to give the 
least literary training. 

If Mr. Darwin had had the faculty of 
taking the reader into his confidence as did 
Colley Cibber, he would have achieved a 
famous success. Cibber gives the impres- 
sion that he could have told a story charm- 
ingly. We read Gibbon and Darwin and 





Mill for themselves, but Cibber for the 
glamour which the rascal casts over the 
trite and inane details of his foolish life. 
He fairly glories in his vanity and invulner- 
ability to ridicule. It is vanity which 
makes it possible to tell the truth so barely, 
and vanity again which leads him to imagine 
that his tale will find readers. 
clude that vanity is the corner-stone of a 
perfect autobiography; and when we find 
this trait united to great mental gifts, as in 
Hans Andersen, Franklin, or Rousseau, we 
have good reading. 

There are some memoirs which are 
specially valuable for the pictures they give 
of their times, and some future historian 
will make good use of them, blending their 
own dull facts with these brilliant bits of 
local color. Of such, the autobiographies 
of Miss Cobbe, Miss Martineau, George 
Ebers, and James F. Clarke are distinctly 
worth reading. None of them had the 
requisite qualities for writing a graphic 
history of their souls; they were too re- 
served, too shy, and their emotional ex- 
perience lacked that tragic touch which 
might have lifted them, as in Amiel’s case, 
above the ordinary level. But they knew 
every one in their respective countries, and 
the famous persons of the day are reviewed 
with a light and graceful touch. No history 
of Italy could be written without reading 
the story of Benvenuto Cellini, of whom 
Horace Walpole says: “Cellini was one of 
the most extraordinary men of an extraor- 
dinary age, and his life written by himself 
is more entertaining than any novel I 
know.” In a sparkling and deliciously 
funny way he gives us distinct, if brief, 
views of all the great artists of the day, 
and, liar as he truly was, we gather clearer 
notions of the Italy of that time than from 
any other source. His naive and monu- 
mental egotism, his delight in his own per- 
formances, his impudence in crediting his 
readers with belief in all those impossible 
exploits, plunge one into a constant state of 
wonder. We are quite ready to affirm, 
after reading and enjoying his myths, that 
truth: is no longer a necessary qualification 
in the autobiographer. 


So we con- 
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We are so apt to know little or nothing 
of our own souls that it is really surprising 
that we ever succeed in depicting the inner 


life of another. Hector Berlioz affects to 
scorn Rousseau’s method and says: “ I have 
not the least desire either to appear before 
God as the best of men orto write confessions, 
and I shall only say what I choose to say.” 
Nevertheless he is continually making con- 
fessions, and his autobiography is a charm- 
ing book, full of fire, and with such natural 
grace of style that we feel it to be the real 
expression of a strong and original nature. 

Mr. Mill’s autobiography is the exact 
antithesis of Berlioz’; it might be called a 
history of the mind under certain abnormal 
conditions, and we have to read between the 
lines to catch glimpses of his pathetic 
spiritual life, his starved emotions, his 
stunted esthetic tastes. His life leaves an 
of incompleteness upon the 
reader, almost as though he did not have 
adequate means of expression, and this in 
face of the fact that he did express himself 
most clearly on what might be called his 
own subjects. This I ascribe to the rigid 
training of his youth—to the terrible father, 
who could not recognize the existence of 
feeling, and upon whom all the warmth, 
affection, and impulse of his gifted son were 
lost. Mill fortunately felt the limitations of 
his education in time and his whole subse- 


impression 
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quent life was an effort to balance his facul- 
ties. The result made him as lovable as he 
was logical. The doctrine of circumstances 
was verified in his case; he was the product 
of his surroundings. Taine should have 
taken him for a text, while Berlioz’ struggles 
against his environs, his home life, his pro- 
fession—against everything planned for him 
—show how strenuous and impelling native 
genius is. 

It is perhaps obvious that we can interpret 
Shakespeare quite as well with our scant 
knowledge of his private life as we can 
Rousseau or Goethe or Alfieri with the inti- 
mate and familiar view we have of them; 
yet I think the reader will get more from 
an author whom he has learned to love 
personally than from one whose life is a 
blank to him. A book is worth only what 
we get out of it, and every road which may 
lead to the inner shrine should be tried. 
Now letters and memoirs are a sort of intro- 
duction to the scribbling guild, and the per- 
sonal interest which leads to a study of 
their works is surely far better than total 
ignorance of them. We may not have 
acquired many new facts in the reading of 
these lives, but we have gained vastly in 
knowledge of human nature and have prob- 
ably made some friends who are more inti- 
mately known and more sympathetically 
loved than any we possess in the flesh. 


A CITIZEN’S HOUSEHOLD IN PARIS. 


BY EUGEN VON JAGOW. 


TRANSLATED FOR “‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN”’ FROM THE GERMAN 


ARIS is not lacking in those mod- 
ern houses which are designated as 
maisons de demains—gigantic _bar- 

racks with from thirty to thirty-five apart- 
ments and furnished with all the latest 
comforts; but they are much less common 
than in Berlin, to which city I will make 
frequent comparison in the following article. 
Indeed Paris has many old dwelling-houses, 
and I will lead the reader through them, for 
it is only here that a citizen’s household is 
to be found. These houses are mostly built 
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‘UEBER LAND UND MEER.” 


of solid sandstone, which can be had cheap 
in the stone-quarries of the country, and are 
very attractive in the absence of the impos- 
ing but false ornamentation which disfigures 
most of the Berlin brick buildings. They 
are not magnificent to look at, and the ar- 
chitecture of their inner apartments has not 
the tendency to dazzle one, but at all events 
they are more comfortable than those of the 
German metropolis. 

Little attention is given to the stateroom, 
but the dining-room and sleeping-rooms are 
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the most important. The French kings 
and queens often received in the sleeping- 
room. The word éga/ité is no empty sound 
with the Parisians, the apartments of the 
fourth story differing little from those of 
the entresol (ground floor), and the magnifi- 
cent staircases of the Berlin houses, begun 
in white marble with bronze balustrades only 
to end in wood and carpetless, are almost 
unknown in Paris. 

There is more freedom in the furnishing 
than prevails, for instance, in Munich, the 
styles of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. often 
mingling capitally with those of the Empire ; 
and again the sleeping-rooms are distin- 
guished for their comfortable arrangements 
—indeed one spends almost a third part of 
his life there. It is to be understood that I 
speak only of the household of the middle 
classes, for in the apartments of the rich, 
who receive all Paris, such an overloading, 
such pomp prevails that Max Nordau dared 
assert that they were only theater orna- 
ments and lumber-rooms, frippery-stalls and 
museums, which, however, applies by no 
means to Paris alone, but is an international 
error in taste. 

Unfortunately the servants are a part of 
the citizen’s household, and it cannot be 
said of them that they improve it. The 
complaint against them is as constant in 
France as in Germany. I will leave it an 
open question which of the two countries 
has the worst servants—and the best cooks. 
However, the reader knows what “ French 
cook” means and may therefore decide for 
himself. 

The division of time observed by Paris- 
ians is worthy of mention because it exercises 
the greatest influence upon the social inter- 
course and its uses. Berlin has already 
learned much from Paris, but by no means 
all that is worthy of imitation. It has be- 
come a city of the world too quickly to have 
been able at one stroke to attain toa symme- 
try of government which with the older city 
is the result of a century of enduring exec- 
utive development. 

Paris has usually the same hour for both 
the principal meals of the day, while a per- 
son in Berlin never knows at what hour he 
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can make a visit without disturbing his host. 
Invitations are usually issued only for din- 
ner, the beginning of which meal is always 
delayed, and then it encroaches upon the 
theater hour. For this a man removes the 
dust of the day’s work and the office, makes 
his toilet for the table, and then spends the 
evening in conversation, if his wife does not 
visit the circle or the coffee-house. The 
English “five o’clock tea,’ which reminds 
one a little of the Berlin “afternoon cof- 
fee,” has long been the rule in the emi- 
nent Paris sa/ons, but in the citizen’s house- 
hold it is only the exception. 

Moreover the Parisian division of time 
proves that the wisdom of the English 
proverb “Time is money” is also valued 
on the banks of the Seine. The lady of 
the house never wastes her time in receiving 
“first calls,” but lets those who have left 
their cards know that she receives on such 
and such a day, which, by the way, is not 
called jour fixe (fixed day) but plain jour 
or mon jour. Here one is presented to the 
host and hostess, also to the guests, or rather 
to some of them, only at special request, 
which in no way prohibits conversation with 
the rest. There is no place like Paris for 
general conversation. It is not a question 
of magnificent material entertainment or 
of refreshment, as in Berlin; people are 
there for the sake of conversation and can 
leave when they choose and seek out yet a 
second and third sa/on in the same evening, 
in which other intellectual interests predom- 
inate, such as literary, artistic, political, or 
where gossiping society is enjoyed. Only 
in society circles of people of rank has the 
material entertainment under the influence 
of the American won a place; but it does 
not answer to the French tradition and the 
spirit of conversation. The sensitive French- 
man loves now as ever the small dinner and 
hates the great banquet table. 

Now let us glance at the children, who 
form the chief element of the citizen’s house- 
hold. The family, as you know, is not large 
in France. Let us take for example a 
household with one son and one daughter. 
Both have grown up under the eyes of the 
mother, have been spoiled and kept depend- 
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ent. 
the boy and girl is very dissimilar. Each 
enjoys, outside of the school, a proportion- 
ally great freedom in satisfying the desire 
for employment, and this is carefully watched 
over, as with all romantic peoples. 

It is true that in the later years the man- 
ners have forcibly changed, which is attrib- 
uted in the first place to the international 
woman’s movement and the increasing in- 
terest in sport, especially the bicycle, with 
the feminine as well as the masculine 
bicycle costume. Formerly the young girl 
was an artless creature whom we know 
sufficiently from the repertoire of Eugene 
Scribe; to-day she likes to be masculine. 
She coquettes usually in the language 
learned from her brother, of which a 
clergyman recently said a monkey would 
be ashamed. It is not so bad as that; Gyp 
and Lavedau overdo in patterning after 
personages of the novel and of the theater, 
but the pleasure of emancipation remains 
—that is an historical fact. 

Side by side with the latest ideal girl is 
that of the young man fin de siécle. The 
mother learned for him in order to spare 
him the school work; she found all that he 
did charming; she protected him against his 
teacher and often against his father. She 
“mothers ” him, too, when he is grown up, 
tries to free him from military duty, or to 
lighten these duties for him by intercessions of 
all kinds. She follows him even into the gar- 
rison, leaving her husband to do without her 
for a few months. And finally she chooses 
a wife for her son, naturally a woman with 


But as for the rest, the education of 
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rich dowry, for he has been educated with 
this in view. And to what profession? 
asks the reader perhaps. To a profession 
promising a safe, rising income which de- 
mands little work and no energy at all. In 
the cradle of the French citizen’s house- 
hold there are indeed mostly future officers ; 
yet France is the land of bureaucracy. 

Hitherto the responsibility of the father 
was only slight, and indeed with good 
grounds, because the so-called head of the 
family is only the fifth wheel of the wagon. 
During the day he remains out of the house 
in an office or some other place of business, 
and when he comes home tired he does not 
wish to play the schoolmaster. So he is 
often weaker than the mother, and if he is 
an exception to the rule it leads either to 
family scenes which are not exactly neces- 
sary for the children’s education or, weary 
of the quarrel, he yields in order not to be 
decried as a tyrant and feared by his son. 

The latest ideal of the French father of a 
family is to be the friend, the comrade of 
his son; that is, to leave his duties as a 
father unfulfilled and thus also renounce his 
rights as a father. That unnatural, friendly 
relation between father and son has natur- 
ally this result: that the latter has not the 
greatest respect for the former, talks a great 
deal at table, and “educates” his parents 
if they are not informed in the most modern 
affairs of the world. The product of such 
a perverse education is the “ young man” 
as he can be observed 1n the citizen’s house- 
hold, and who in modern French literature 
finds innumerable counterparts. 


THE HOURS OF WORK OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


BY FLORENCE KELLEY 


OF HULL-HOUSE, 


HE hours of work of women and 
children vary greatly in different 
parts of the country and in dif- 
ferent branches of industry. The most 
advanced position on this subject has been 
taken by Utah, where the eight-hour day 
in mines, factories, and smelters is pro- 


vided for all employees, men as well as 
women and children, in the state constitu- 
tion, and has been sustained by the Su- 
preme Court of the state. Next to Utah, 
the most enlightened state in this regard is 
Massachusetts, where the hours of labor of 
women and children are limited by a statute 
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enacted in 1875, sustained by the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts in 1876, and 
amended in late years to limit to fifty- 
eight hours the working week of women 
and minors. This statute is in advance of 
the legislation of other states having old 
established manufactures, and is confirmed 
by long usage. In New York and Penn- 
sylvania the working day for women under 
twenty-one and for minors under eighteen 
is limited to ten hours and the legal work- 
ing week to sixty hours. 

In Illinois the Supreme Court decided in 
March, 1895 (Ritchie vs. the People), that 
the statute of 1893 known as the “eight 
hour-law,’”? which made it a misdemeanor 
punishable with a fine to employ any fe- 
male longer than eight hours in any one 
day or forty-eight hours in any one week in 
any manufacturing establishment, factory, 
or workshop was unconstitutional. The 
court, however, pointed out that this de- 
cision would not apply to a measure limit- 
ing the hours of work of employees under 
the age of eighteen years. Accordingly, at 
the last legislature a provision was incor- 
porated in the new child labor law prohib- 
iting the employment of any child under 
sixteen years of age in any manufacturing 
establishment, factory, workshop, store, of- 
fice, or laundry longer than ten hours in 
any one day or sixty hours in any one week. 
This is the first step toward retrieving the 
injury wrought by the decision of the Su- 
preme Court. It is a very small step, in- 
deed, because the eight-hour law, at the 
tinfe of its annulment, affected thirty thou- 
sand women and girls, while a liberal esti- 
mate places at twelve thousand the children 
affected by the ten-hour provision of the 
new law. Yet ina state in which little girls 
work in the laundries until two and even 
three o’clock on Sunday morning, and many 
hundreds work in the Christmas season as 
cash girls, any step toward a normal, legal 
working day is to be welcomed. 

Under the new provisions the great de- 
partment stores may still legally have girls 
of fourteen at work so late that they cannot 
reach home before midnight, provided the 
children begin their “day ” after noon and 
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do not work longer than ten hours in any 
twenty-four. The usage of keeping the 
stores open far into’ the night on certain 
days of the week has hitherto not been 
mitigated by the employment of shifts. 
The same little girls who began to carry 
cash at 7:30 in the morning, when the first 
early bird attacked the bargain-counter 
worm, were still staggering under their 
burden of fatigue and sleepiness at eleven 
o’clock on Christmas Eve. The pulpit has 
at last begun to inveigh against this custom, 
and in all the great cities those stores whose 
customers are found only among the wealthy 
and well-to-do avoid late-at-night work. 
3ut such stores are few and they are not 
increasing. 

Owing to the failure of the new Illinois 
law to prohibit night work for children, it 
is still legal for boys to work from six in the 
evening to three in the morning, and they 
do this constantly in nail mills and glass- 
works. It is, however, possible that this may 
be checked under the new law which prohib- 
its the employment of children under sixteen 
years of age in any extra-hazardous occu- 
pation whereby life or limb is endangered 
or health may be injured or morals depraved. 
The position has not yet been taken that night 
work is injurious to children to the extent 
of being extra-hazardous; but the heat, 
over-exertion, and danger of collision with 
red-hot pipes in the wavering hands of 
sleepy children would seem to constitute, in 
in the case of the glass-works, just such an 
extra-hazard as that contemplated by the 
law. Should the courts take this view of 
the matter such work could be summarily 
stopped. The same reasoning applies to 
messenger and telegraph boys employed 
to go to all sorts of places at all hours of 
the night, in all possible weathers and in 
contact with the most depraved people of 
the great cities. 

In the laundries irregularity of work is a 
normal condition, and is merely aggravated 
by the urgent haste for the return of fresh 
linen bred in the customer by the heat of 
summer. The hours of work per week dif- 
fer in the different branches of employment 
in the laundry; thus the washers begin on 
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Monday morning early, but the ironers only 
at noon on Monday, or even on Tuesday 
morning. Before the washers can begin, 
however, the sorters and markers must do 
their share, at least to the first lots of goods. 
After the washers go home, on Friday night 
or at noon on Saturday, the ironers toil on 
until the last piece is ready to be returned 
to its owner—perhaps at four o’clock on Sun- 
day morning. It is the unlimited working 
day, as much as the extreme heat and the 
exertion, which exhausts the laundry girls, 
rendering them an easy prey to rheumatism 
and nervous prostration. Fainting and 
prostration from the heat are common epi- 
sodes in the best ordered laundries, with 
artificial ventilation, as well as in the worst 
ones in tenement-house cellars, where ven- 
tilation is impossible. 

Stenographers, typewriters, and confiden- 
tial clerks from the nature of their work en- 
joy a short working day. Yet from time to 
time bitter complaints are made by the 
stenographers in large mercantile establish- 
ments that they too are sacrificed to the 
“rush”? season and compelled, on pain of 
dismissal, to work for weeks together far 
into the small hours of the morning. 

It may seem incredible that there is a 
large and growing body of women who 
work regularly all night. But it is only 
necessary to reflect that all the department 
stores, railroad depots, office buildings, and 
other sky-scrapers are scrubbed by women 
at night, to verify this statement, The tele- 
phone girls in the offices of the great dailies 
work at night; and in one of the great elec- 
trical works, which employs more women 
than any other manufacturing establishment 
in Illinois, girls are engaged regularly from 
six at night to five in the morning thirteen 
weeks of every year. The effect of this 
work upon the health is ruinous, for the 
girls do not acquire the habit of regular and 
sufficient sleep by day, but work, as they 
say, ‘on nerve,” using stimulants for the 
purpose of keeping awake. 

In the sewing trades, since the “ Song of 
the Shirt ” the hours of labor of women and 
girls have been reduced only in those estab- 
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lishments which have steam-power, and even 
in these the improvement is seeming rather 
than real, many of them requiring employ- 
ees to carry home work at the close of the 
day whenever a sudden pressure requires 
“rushing.” Throughout these trades the 
pay is so meager and the season so short 
and precarious that girls who have worked 
with the intensity which the steam-driven ma- 
chine exacts, for nine, ten, or even eleven or 
twelve hours a day, eagerly seize every 
opportunity to work over time whenever 
opportunity offers. 

In all factories and shops in which foot- 
power is used the working day is practically 
unlimited, being determined only by the en- 
durance of the operative. Even in states in 
which the working day of women and girls 
is limited by statute to ten in any one day, 
or sixty in any one week, the garment shops 
are practically exempted from such limita- 
tions by their very numbers and the impos- 
sibility of inspecting them often enough to 
enforce the law effectually. 

Women and girls are worse off, as a rule, 
in the matter of the hours of labor than men 
and boys, because they have no organiza- 
tion and relatively little skill. They have, 
therefore, no adequate means of insisting 
upon reasonable hours. Although the 
sweat-shop form of the threat, “If you do 
not like our hours of work there are plenty 
of girls who do”’ may be exchanged for a 
suaver formula, the substance of the threat 
is always present in the minds of working 
girls, and effectually prevents them from 
making any consistent stand for a shorter 
working day. 

Improvement in this direction has been 
seriously interrupted by the Illinois Supreme 
Court precedent, and the path of social 
amelioration by constitutional methods 
never was steeper or stonier than it is to- 
day. The shortening and regulating of the 
hours of work of women and girls in this 
country now seems likely to be accom- 
plished only as an incidental feature of the 
world-wide struggle of the working class for 
more leisure each day and a longer series of 
working days in the year. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


As both houses of the Fifty-fifth Congress were already organ- 
ized when they met in regular session on December 6, President 
McKinley’s message was the one matter to claim public attention. 
This document, which is of about the usual length of such 
messages, is written in a clear, straightforward style, without 
ambiguity or rhetorical display. The three questions which it 
gives greatest consideration are the currency, Cuba, and Hawai- 
ian annexation. Concerning the first of these the president says 
that the evil of our present system is found in the great cost to 
the government of maintaining $900,000,000 of our currency on 
a parity with gold. As the government’s receipts are not required 
to be paid in gold, the only sure way it has of obtaining gold is 
by borrowing. The president regards it as a duty that as soon 
as the receipts of the government are sufficient to pay all its ex- 
penses any United States notes that are redeemed in gold 
shall be set apart, and be paid out only in exchange for gold. 
He considers it of the utmost importance that the government 
should be relieved from the burden of providing all the gold re- 
quired for exchanges and export, and invites attention to Secre- 
tary Gage’s plan for removing the threatened recurrence of a depleted gold reserve. He concurs with 
the secretary of the treasury that national banks should be allowed to issue notes to the face value of the 
bonds they have deposited for circulation, that the tax on circulating notes should be reduced to one 
half of one per cent, and that authority should be given for the establishment of banks of a minimum 
capital stock of $25,000. He also recommends that national banks be required to redeem their notes in gold. 

To the consideration of our duty toward Spain and Cuba the president devotes almost half the mes- 
sage. He quotes as signaily relevant to the present situation passages from President Grant’s message 
of 1875. President Grant at that time deemed it unwise to accord belligerent rights to the Cubans, as he 
did not find evidences of a substantial political organization, as the contest was carried on wholly on land, 
and especially because such recognition would entail upon this country difficult and complicated duties. 
President McKinley is, moreover, of the opinion that recognition at the present time would be of question- 
able advantage to the Cubans. “ For these reasons,” he says, “I regard the recognition of the belligerency 
of the Cuban insurgents as now unwise, and therefore inadmissible.” He further states that in view 
of the change of government in Spain and the new policy adopted toward Cuba, Spain should be given a 
reasonable chance to realize her expectations. The president is able to announce that the government 
has no knowledge of a single American now in arrest or confinement in Cuba, and asserts that the gov- 
ernment will continue its watchful care over the rights and property of American citizens and will abate 
none of its efforts to bring about by peaceful agencies an honorable and enduring peace. 

In treating of the annexation of Hawaii the president declares that every consideration of dignity and 
honor requires the confirmation of the treaty now before the Senate. Concerning Alaska, he agrees with 
the secretary of war that a military force should be sent to the territory and urges the establishment of a 
more flexible system of government.’ Civil service reform calls forth the remark that there are places 
now in the classified service which ought to be exempted and others not classified which may properly be 
included. Other subjects treated by the president are the Bimetallic Commission, the sealing negotiations, 
international arbitration, the Paris Exposition, the navy, yellow fever and quarantine, etc. 


COMMENT ON THE CURRENCY SUGGESTIONS. 
( Rep.) New York Tribune. (N. Y.) deserves, nor will any intelligent citizen, whatever 
We do not need to urge our readers to give this his political and financial opinions may be, fail to ob- 
part of the message the careful attention which it serve the courteous tone in which the president 
frankly avows convictions which he is aware that a 
* This department, together with the book “‘ The Social Spirit 


in America,” constitutes a special C. L. S. C. course, for the considerable part of Congress and of the country 
reading of which a seal is given. have not hitherto shared. On thisand other contro- 


H.—Jan. 





WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
President of the United States. 
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versial topics the message is remarkable alike for 
the firmness and the suavity of its utterances. 
(Dem.) The Courier-Journal. (Louisville, Ky.) 

The Courier-Journal is not inclined to quarrel 
with the president for not pressing a more elaborate 
scheme for currency reform. It would be glad to 
see this first step taken. It believes that for the 
present, under existing circumstances, such a step 
would reassure the country, protect the gold reserve, 
and prepare the way for an ultimate completion of 
the reform thus begun. 

(i/nd.) Providence Journal. (R. 1.) 

These are not radical changes; they would not 
give us the full measure of reform and reconstruc- 
tion that we oughtto have. But they would do 
something te check the fatal working of the endless 
chain and toward educating the people in the use of 


bank currency instead of government notes. The 
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Congress will very likely not follow this moderate 
advice; but the president has put himself squarely 
on a right platform in the matter, and for that we 
have, all things considered, reason to be thankful. 
(Rep.) The Burlington Hawkeye. (Ja.) 

His policy is bold and clear-cut. It may not be, 
it cannot be, all that the extremists are demanding. 
Mr. McKinley is conservative and practical. He 
knows the temper of Congress andthe personnel of 
its members. He knows that little can be expected 
of the political conglomerate in the Senate. All 
the president can do is to clearly, lucidly, and 
courageously map out his policy to them and wait 
for public sentiment to grow up to his standard. 

(Dem.) The Times. (Hartford, Conn.) 

The impression likely to be made by the financial 
portion of the message is that of indisposition to 
grapple with a subject on which voters disagree. 


COMMENT ON THE PRESIDENT’S CUBAN POLICY. 


(Rep.) The Kansas City Journal. ( Mo.) 

While there are many people in the United States, 
some of them members of Congress, who are ardent 
advocates of immediate intervention in behalf of 
the struggling islanders, the prudence and justice of 
the president’s position cannot fail to appeal to all 
who weigh dispassionately both the duty and the 
responsibility of our government in dealing with this 
important problem. 

(Dem.) Cincinnati Enquirer. (O.) 

Patriotic citizens will hardly have the patience to 
read that portion of the message which discusses 
the Cuban question. The elaboration of the defense 
of the administration policy is in itself an exposure 
of weakness. To reduce a mass of words to a 
simple proposition, he is not in favor of doing any- 


thing for the Cubans, but asks Congress to wait till 
the Spanish scheme of “ autonomy ” works itself out- 
(ind.) The Evening Post. (New York, N.Y.) 

The message can hardly fail to have a strong in- 
fluence in Spain and Cuba, as well as in the United 
States, and we cannot doubt that the influence will 
be beneficial. 

(Rep.) Denver Republican. (Col.) 

Apparently the president intends to pursue the 
do-nothing policy regarding Cuban affairs which he 
inherited from his latest predecessor, and which he 
has faithfully pursued up to the present time. 

(Dem.) The Philadelphia Record. ( Pa.) 

There is no trace of jingoism in the discussion of 
the attitude of the United States toward Spain and 
her rebellious colony. 


COMMENT ON THE REFERENCES TO HAWAII. 


(Dem.) The Chattanooga Times. ( Tenn.) 
Certainly, in view of the facts, the president’s as- 
sertion that there is freedom and self-government on 
the Sandwich Islands is a surprising one to come 
from such a source. He must knowthe government 
is an oligarchy, wielded by a petty minority. 
(Rep.) The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

We have gone so far in the encouragement of the 
Hawaiians that to withdraw our support now would 
mean probable revolution and financial ruin. We 
must keep faith. The islands should be made a 
territory. 

(ind.) The Chicago Record. (Iil.) 

In the passage relating to Hawaii the president is 
on familiar ground as regards considerations of both 
national and party policy and speaks for a positive 
line of procedure. As a consequence annexation 
may be set down as a certainty of the near future. 

(Dem.) Baltimore Sun. ( Md.) 

This portion of the message is as weak as that 

portion of it relating to Cuba is strong. Of the 


forcible “ annexation ” of Cuba, says the president, 
“T cannot speak, for that cannot be thought of. 
That by our code of morality would be criminal 
aggression.” How much less “forcible” and there- 
fore “criminal,” so far as the mass of the Hawaiian 
people are concerned—that is, nineteen twentieths 
of the population—will be the “annexation” of 
those islands, by virtue of a bargain between the 
president and Senate of the United States and 
President Dole and the Hawaiian “state ” ? 
(Rep.) The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

It is gratifying to learn that the annexation of 
Hawaii need not be retarded by any lack of cordial 
belief in Japan in the sincerity of our purpose to 
deal uprightly. 

(ind.) Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

But cruelly wrong, unjust, and mischievous as the 
annexation of Hawaii would be, its realization 
seems to be assured, and that despite the fact that 
neither the people of that country nor this want it 
annexed. 
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THE AUSTRIAN CRISIS. 


For about two months legislation in Austria has been blocked by disorder in the lower house oi the 
Reichsrath, disorder which developed into hand-to-hand conflicts between opposing factions and led to 
the resignation of Premier Badeni and his cabinet November 28. The trouble grew out of the race 
question. The Austrian Empire is made up of many races, animated by strong feelings of rivalry and 
animosity. The Slav element, which outnumbers the German, has always felt resentment that German 
should be the official language, and recently gained a concession from the government that Czechic as 
well as German should be official in Bohemia. This angered the Germans and has been one of the causes 
of the riots. Another was a disagreement regarding a bill to renew for one year the compact between 
Austria and Hungary, the point at issue being what Austria’s share in the expenses of the dual monarchy 
should be. The resignation of Count Badeni, who is a Pole, is looked upon by the Germans as a victory 
for them, and led to such an outbreak of the Czechs in Prague that the city was placed under martial law. 
The new premier is Baron von Gautsch von Frankenthurn, a German. 


advanced in years, is regarded by politicians as the 
danger spot in Europe. It is feared that after 
Francis Joseph will come the deluge. The present 
wild and stormy scenes in the Reichsrath augur ill 
for the peace of the empire, and increase the appre- 
hensions that have long been cherished of anarchy 
and revolution that may ensue at the death of 
Francis Joseph. 
New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

Count Badeni considerately resigned for fear his 
remaining in office would cause bloodshed. It 
really seems at times as though a little blood-letting 
might be a beneficial thing for the Austrian govern- 
ment. Count Badeni deserves to be remembered 
as a statesman who did his duty to the best of his 
ability in circumstances of surpassing difficulty, and 
who erred, if at all, on the side of moderation and 





COUNT BADENI. : : F 
The Late Premier of Austria. leniency. His successor is not to be congratulated 


upon the task before him. 
Boston Journal. ( Mass.) 
The new president of the ministry has a large 
measure of personal popularity, and that, with his 


Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

In the polyglot empire of Francis Joseph it is im- 
possible to do anything to soothe one nationality 
without arousing fierce opposition in two or three 
of the rest. There is apparently no alternative 
between recognizing the “German cement” as the 
sole element worthy of consideration in the com- 
posite Hapsburg monarchy or permitting the little 
nationalities to wreck the empire. 

The Chicago Record. (Til.) 

Should the council again become unruly the em- 
peror might have to fall back upon his one resource, 
prorogue the Reichsrath again, and, acting under an 
emergency clause of the constitution, try, single- 
handed and without parliamentary ratification, to 
act with the Hungarian legislature in renewing the 
Austro-Hungarian Alliance. This is exactly what 
the radical Hungarians will not stand—not because 
they really object to the manner of the negotiation, 


but because they are not anxious that the alliance aa \ ences 


be renewed at all. The situation, therefore, is still BARON VON GAUTSCH VON FRANKENTHURN. 
The New Premier of Austria. 





precarious in the extreme. ss eee” 
The Tribune. (Minneapolis, Minn.) reputation for moderate views, will assist him in 


Austria, having long been dependent for its peace meeting one of the most difficult situations a prime 
and security on the life of one man, who is now minister has ever had to deal with. 
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SUPREME COURT DECISION CONCERNING INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


ANOTHER blow at the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission was dealt by the United States 
Supreme Court in its decision in the Troy (Ala.) case, handed down November 8. The merchants of 
Troy complained that Section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act, known as the “long and short haul” 
clause, was violated by two railroads which charged higher rates from Baltimore, New York, and the 
East to Troy than from the same points through Troy to Montgomery, fifty-two miles beyond. The 
railroads claimed that the lower rates to Montgomery were necessary to enable them to compete with 
water lines; but the Interstate Commerce Commission decided adversely, holding that authority for 
preference in rates must be obtained from the commission. The case being finally referred to the 
United States Supreme Court, the opinion of that body was given by Justice Shiras as follows: “Two 
questions arose in the consideration of the case: First—Could competition caused by rival railroads and 
water routes be taken into consideration as showing that the circumstances of the two routes were not 
substantially similar? Second—lIf the circumstances were found not to be substantially similar could the 
railroads themselves, in the first instance, without appealing to the commission, make allowance in their 
schedules of rates for that fact? Both the Circuit Court and the Court of Appeals substantially decided 
these questions in the affirmative, and in their conclusion the Supreme Court concurs.” 


The Times-Herald. (Chicago, Jil.) 
The decision is in the line of common sense and 
fairness. Practically all the business between the 
large commercial centers on the Great Lakes and the 


commerce may be properly regulated without impo- 

sing unnecessary hardships upon railroad companies. 
The World. (New York, N. Y.) 

This decision gives up the whole case. It is an 





Atlantic seaboard is taken in competition with the 
water transportation companies. The water-carriers’ 
rates vary from day to day, and the railroads prac- 
tically have no way of meeting them. Being under 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commission, while 
the lake carriers are not, the railroads have been 
compelled to give three days’ notice of intention to 
change rates. By the expiration of that time the 
lake carriers have made a still lower reduction 
in rates. In the movement of emergency freight 
it is easy to see that the railroads, under such 
conditions, were at a great disadvantage and could 
secure very little business. . . . . The 
decision is one of vast moment to the transportation 
interests of the country, and is certain to impress 
upon Congress the urgent need of a complete and 
radical revision of the interstate law to the end that 


GERMANY SEIZES 


affirmation by the court of the right of railroads to 
make “discriminative rates” from “competitive 
points” without granting equivalent rates to non- 
competitive points. It was precisely to forbid this 
discrimination that the long and short haul clause 
was enacted, and so the decision in effect undoes 
all that Congress intended to accomplish by the 
enactment of that clause. Whether the new rule 
will be advantageous or the reverse is a matter of 
opinion on which men will differ widely. It robs 
way stations of their right to the same rates that are 
given to competitive points, and to that extent gives 
the competitive points an advantage over the way 
stations. But it may be argued that competition is 
a publicly valuable factor in commerce, and that 
those towns where competition exists are entitled to 
its benefits. 


A CHINESE PORT. 


On November 17 Admiral Diederichs, commanding the German Asiatic Squadron, took possession of 


three forts on Kiao Chou Bay on the Shantung coast, China. 


As the Chinese garrisons fled when the 


German force of six hundred men approached, no shots were fired. This move Germany claims was 
made that she might be enabled to obtain satisfaction for the recent murder of two German mission- 
aries, and was necessary because China had shown great indifference in the matter of punishing the 


murderers. 


The Chinese government, on the contrary, asserts that prompt measures were taken for the 


capture and punishment of the offenders, four of them having already been arrested when the forts were 


seized, and that Germany was fully informed of this fact. 


As China insists upon the abandonment of 








Kiao Chou Bay as a condition of discussing Germany’s demands, a deadlock in the negotiations has 

resulted. A later despatch says that on December 3 the Germans advanced and seized the city of Kiao 

Chou, eighteen miles from the bay. There has been much speculation as to the attitude other European 
nations will take toward Germany’s coup d’état. 

The Tribune. (Minneapolis, Minn.) for the murder of German missionaries to seize the 

It is generally believed that Germany has taken port of Kiao Chou with the purpose of holding it 

advantage of its claims for indemnity against China permanently. 




















Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

While Germany’s action must be pronounced 
arbitrary, the western world can find little in it to 
object to, for it would seem that the eastern problem, 
as far as it is affected by the position of China, finds 
its best solution in some sort of division of the 
Chinese Empire among nations that would open up 
the country to foreign trade and subject it to the 
influences of western civilization. 

The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

Perhaps he [the Chinese commander of the Kiao 
Chou forts] really did China a service by his dis- 
creet withdrawal. The German ships seem to have 
been strong enough to capture the forts, and had 
they done so, at the cost of life, Germany might 
have insisted with more reason than now on keep- 
ing Kiao Chou Bay. At present China has a 
chance of limiting the indemnity to its proper sub- 
jects, although that chance may depend largely on 
the intervention of Russia or some other power. 

The Cleveland Leader. (O.) 

In St. Petersburg the press seems to have been 
instructed by the imperial government to urge the 
equalization of conditions in the Chinese Empire, 
not by driving out the Germans, but by taking 
enough territory all around to give every power an 
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appropriate share in the spoils. In fact, the last 
thing Russia appears to care for is the preservation 
of theintegrity of Chinese territory, provided that 
there can be a fair division of the spoils. 

Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

If it suits the czar to let his German cousins 
establish a foothold in China, Emperor William 
will, most probably, keep the one he has made. It 
seems to have been judiciously selected with re- 
gard to both land and water advantages, and may 
probably be made as important to Germany as 
Hongkong is to England. 

The Atlanta Constitution. (Ga.) 

Of course the trouble which is now brewing may 
not result in actual hostilities, but unless Germany 
decides to withdraw from China voluntarily and to 
settle her grievance through the ordinary channels 
of diplomacy there are sure to be interesting com- 
plications. 

The Tribune. (Salt Lake City, Utah.) 

China will soon conclude that there is ro other 
great power of the world that she can deal with 
that will not have the ultimate intention of stealing 
a part of her territory except the United States, and 
that ought to supply an advantage to us which no 
other country can gain. 


DECISIONS ON CIVIL SERVICE RULES CONFLICT. 


THE rule laid down by President McKinley last July that “no removal shall be made from any position 
subject to competitive examination except for just cause, upon written charges filed with the head of 
department or other appointing officer, of which the accused shall have full notice and an opportunity to 
make defense,” has led to several cases in the United States courts and to conflicting opinions of judges. 
The first decision brought prominently before the public was that of Justice Cox of the District of 
Columbia, who held that the power to appoint conferred upon an officer carried with it the right to 


remove, and that the rule declared by the president did not deprive him of that right. 


On the contrary 


Justice Jackson, of West Virginia, has recently decided that the rules promulgated by the president and 
the Civil Service Commission are within their scope and power and therefore are binding upon the officers 


affected by them. 


(Dem.) The Sentinel. (Indianapolis, Ind.) 

As a question of fact, it seems clear that Judge 
Jackson’s view is the more rational on account of 
one fact which he states, and that is that “ the leav- 
ing of discretionary power in the hands of the heads 
of departments makes the civil service a dead 
letter.” We say this is a fact, for it is so obvious 
that we think no one can successfully contro- 
vert it. 

(Ind.) The Chicago Record. (Iil.) 

Judge Jackson’s opinion seems to be on the side 
of common sense, and as it would, if supported, 
remove almost the last resource of the spoilsmen, 
the public cannot but hope that it will be sustained. 

(Ind.) The Nation. (New York, N. Y.) 

The vast progress made by civil service reform is 
only appreciated when one reflects that we now 
have an executive rule prohibiting partisan remov- 





als, and that the only question is whether this rule 
possesses the force of law, the administration 
having made it a feature of its policy, so that it is 
committed to its enforcement, whatever the courts 
may finally decide. 
(ind. Rep.) The Evening Transcript. 
Mass.) 

We suppose that a cry will go up that Judge 
Jackson, the great enjoiner, has tied the hands of 
department chiefs to such an extent as to deprive 


( Boston, 


them of opportunities to get rid of incompetent 
subordinates, but in fact he has done nothing of the 
kind. Chiefs who have incompetent or dishonest 
subordinates have only to prove the latter’s incom- 
petency and dishonesty to secure their removal. 
Only those who try to conceal partisanship under a 
vaguely official phraseology are interfered with by 
Judge Jackson. 
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THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN SEALING CONFERENCE. 


SEALING experts representing Great Britain, the Dominion of Canada, and the United States met in 
Washington from November Io to 16 and after careful comparison of notes and data unanimously agreed 
upon areport. This report shows that the Pribyloff herd has noticeably declined in numbers from 1884 
to 1897, that pelagic sealing, which destroys large numbers of females, is mainly responsible for this 
decline, and that the herd is not in danger of actual extermination so long as its haunts on land are pro- 
tected and the protected zone is maintained. Although, according to Great Britain’s specification, the 
conference was one of experts only, it was made the occasion of a visit to. Washington by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, premier of the Dominion of Canada, and Sir Louis Davies, Canadian minister of marine and 
fisheries. The Canadian visitors, the British embassy, and representatives of the United States State 
Department held several meetings looking to an agreement concerning the sealing question, but no con- 
clusions were reached, as the Canadian representatives insisted on bringing in other matters at issue 
between that country and the United States, such as reciprocity, the boundary dispute, border immigra- 
tion, and the Atlantic fisheries. Since the return home of Premier Laurier and his party it has been 
reported that he took with him from this government two propositions for submission to the Canadian 
cabinet: (1) that both nations agree to suspend pelagic sealing for one year, beginning December 1; (2) 
that representatives of the United States and Great Britain, including Canada, be designated to consider 
with as little delay as possible all unsettled questions between this country and Canada. It is further 
reported that the Canadian government has replied that it cannot comply with the first proposal, as an 
order to suspend pelagic sealing must come from the imperial parliament, which does not meet until Feb- 


ruary, but that it suggests that the proposed commission be appointed and meet at once. 


New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

If the commission shall settle all these other con- 
troversies in a way satisfactory to Canada, pelagic 
sealing will be suspended. If it does not thus settle 
them, pelagic sealing will not be suspended. And 
if the United States does not agree to such a plan, 
of course pelagic sealing will go on as at present. 
“Grant us everything we ask, or you will get 
nothing,” is the practical interpretation of that 
reply. 

The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

In view of Canada’s plaintive protest that she 
couldn’t stop pelagic sealing even if she wanted to, 
it would be interesting to know just what she sent 
her commissioners to Washington for anyhow. 

The Philadelphia Record. (fa.) 

Nothing remains but to persuade the Canadians 
to abandon pelagic sealing. It has all simmered 
down to a question of dicker. The Canadians are 
ready, and unless the Yankees have lost their cun- 
ning they should have no fear of the result of such 
a controversy. 

The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

Better suffer the last seal to die at the hands of 
Canadian pelagic hunters than to permit ourselves 
to be entrapped into assent to any form of reci- 
procity that Canada is willing to propose. 

The Ledger. ( Tacoma, Wash.) 

The Canadian cabinet desires reciprocity, and 
ought to have it if a treaty can be arranged mutually 
just and advantageous. However, as the United 


States has the most to lose and Canada equally 
much to gain, there are a few other little questions 
that should be thrown into the scales to makea 
balance. 


The harsh exactions from our fishermen 





on the Atlantic coast, alien laborers’ rights, and the 
bonding privileges, all need to be adjusted on lines 
of justice before the privileges of reciprocity are 
granted. 

The Kansas City Journal. (Mo.) 

The racial, commercial, and social relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States are necessarily 
intimate, and it should be the desire of both govern- 
ments to make them as strong and equitable as 
possible. 

Ohio State Journal. ( Columbus.) 

A reciprocity agreement applying only to natural 
products would be of no advantage to the United 
States and it is not probable that Canada would 
favor American manufacturers, even if the British 
government were to permit it. The Canadian 
policy is to protect home industries and whatever 
discrimination is made in favor of outside industries 
is applied to those of England. The difficulties in 
the way of reciprocity with Canada seem almost 
insuperable. However, the effort is worth making. 

The Toronto Globe. ( Canada.) 

The question of discrimination against Great 
Britain will probably not come up at all. It is 
raised on both sides of the line by people who are 
eager for objections to any sort of arrangement. 
There is plenty of room for freer trade relations 
without treading on this ground. But the result for 
which we do look forward with some hope is a 
settlement that will show where each country 
stands, and put an end to all controversy that is 
based upon mistaken notions. Even if we maintain 
tariff barriers like those of the European continent 
there is no reason why we should follow the ex- 
ample of Europe in other respects. 
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HAITI’S TROUBLE WITH GERMANY. 


‘THE Black Republic has been greatly disturbed by a difficulty into which it fell with Germany. Early in 
the fall a young man named Leuders, the son of a German father and a Haitian mother, was arrested by 
the Haitian authorities at Port au Prince on the charge of resisting officers of the law (who were attempt- 
ing to arrest his servant) and was sentenced to pay a fine of $500 and undergo a year’s imprisonment. 
The severity of the penalty is explained by the Haitians on the ground of a second offense. The German 
minister to Haitiintervened and on October 17 went to President Sam and demanded that Leuders be set 
at liberty and that an indemnity be paid amounting to $1,000 a day for every day Leuders had spent in 
prison—23 in all; he added that a further indemnity of $5,000 a day would be claimed for every subse- 
quent day he should be confined. Haiti refused to comply with the demand and the German minister 
broke off diplomatic relations with the republic. Great excitement was roused in the island by the pro- 
ceedings and, United States Minister Powell, in order to relieve the tension, made request that Leuders be 
released out of courtesy to the United States. His request was granted and Leuders was immediately 
sent to New York and thence to Germany. On December 6 two German cruisers entered the harbor of 
Port au Prince and an ultimatum was delivered to Haiti which led that government to accede immediately 
to the demands of Germany. It is understood that the terms imposed were that Haiti should apologize 
to Germany, pay Leuders $30,000 and permit him to return to Haiti and live there without danger, and 
that the president of the republic should graciously receive Count von Schwerin, the German chargé 
d'affaires at Port au Prince. 


Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The main offense from a Haitian point of view, 
which is also the point of view of the civilized 
world, is in the honors demanded for Count 
Schwerin, the German minister, who is said to have 
acted in a manner contrary to diplomatic eti- 


would have given the German vessels at Port au 
Prince an excuse for shelling the place. Happily, 
Haiti has humiliated herself sufficiently to comply 
with Germany’s hard conditions, and the incident 
now seems to be closed. 

The Mail and Express. (New York, N.Y.) 


quette, but quite characteristic of German officials. 
Whether he did so or not, he certainly rendered 
himself obnoxious, or, in diplomatic language, Zer- 
sona non grata, to the Haitian government, and well- 
settled diplomatic usage gives that government a 
right to demand his recall. Instead of being per- 
mitted to exercise that right it is obliged to humil- 
jiate itself before Count Schwerin, and thus give 
It is no wonder that 
the Haitian populace demur to this piece of arro- 
gance, and it would not have been surprising if 
some act of violence had been committed which 


him more dignity than ever. 


If Haiti is willing to concede, without appeal to 
stronger powers, what she regards as an unjust 
claim, it is, of course, entirely her own affair. 
Apparently she had more confidence than had the 
rest of the world in Germany's threat to blow the 
foundations from under the Black Republic. 

The Cleveland Leader. (O.) 

The quick submission of Haiti seems to prove 
that it had a poor case; otherwise it would have 
resisted payment of the claim presented, at least 
until it could have submitted the matter to an inter- 
national tribunal. 


THE BANKING SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE annual report of James H. Eckels, comptroller of the currency, for the year ended October 31, 


1897, contains an amount of valuable information on banks and banking. 


After briefly reviewing the 








history of the legislation constituting the present National Bank Act and calling the attention of Congress 
to amendments recommended in former reports, Mr. Eckels reiterates the recommendation that the Bank 
Act be amended to allow banks to issue notes to the full amount of their deposits with the United States. 
He also calls attention to the superiority of bank notes over government paper, asserting that the volume 
of federal paper in circulation has more than once jeopardized the credit and injured the business inter- 
ests of the country. He cites the banking systems of England, France, and Germany as affording 
examples of how a sound, safe, and elastic bank note issue may be secured. The statistics given con- 
cerning national banks show that the total number organized since the first certificate of authority was 
issued in 1863 has been 5,095. On October 31st last there were 3,617 in active operation, with an author- 
ized capital of $630,230, 295 and a total outstanding circulation of $229,199,880. During the year just 
closed 44 banks were organized, with an aggregate capital stock of $4,420,000. In the same time 38 were 
placed in the hands of receivers. Mr. Eckels states that governmental supervision is growing more and 
more effective as improved methods of handling the affairs of insolvent associations are evolved. There 
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were paid to creditors of insolvent banks, during the year, $13,169,781, an 4mount unequaled in any 


previous year. 
porated and private banks. 


According to the report there were in the United States, about July 1, 1897, 12,817 incor- 
The failures during the year amounted to 160, of which 38 were national, 56 
state banks and trust companies, 19 savings banks, and 47 private banks. 


The comptroller dwells at 


some length on the subject of postal savings banks and shows the operation of the system in the countries 


in which it is in use. 


The report also gives the amount of money Zer capita in the principal countries of 


the world, as follows: United States, $23.70; United Kingdom, $20.65; France, $34.68 ; Germany, $18.95 ; 


Austria-Hungary, $9.33, and Russia, $8.95. 


The Philadelphia Record. ( Pa.) 

Comptroller Eckeis in his annual report sug- 
gests that “ Congress should seriously consider such 
a change in the method of bank note issues as would 
enable the banks of the country to more adequately 
meet the demands of trade and commerce in all sec- 
tions.” And the representatives in Congress of all 
sections ought to be a unit as to the necessity of 
that change, however they may differ as to other 
propositions. 

The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

It is easy to talk about taking the government out 
of the banking business. The comptroller’s fare- 
well report proves that much. But he hasn’t a word 
to say as to how the thing can be done without add- 
ing to the national debt. Thatis a problem which 
Mr. Eckels inherited from his predecessors, and he 
promptly passes it over to those who are tocome af- 
ter him. If the government is in “the banking 


, 


business ” now, as theorists of the Eckels school 

would have us believe, it will never get out until it 

gets out of debt. It has no capital save the evi- 

dence of what it owes, and when it has paid those 

obligations it will be in position to shut up shop 

and turn its financial affairs over to other hands. 
Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

Under existing conditions we must use a large 
amount of paper currency in this country, and the 
true policy to pursue is to have all our paper money 
issued directly by the government without interven- 
tion of banks. Instead of calling in and canceling 
outstanding legal tenders it would be far better to 
abolish the currency-issuing function of the banks 
and to replace their circulation with treasury notes. 
That cannot be done at present because the char- 
ters of many of the national banks run for several 
years to come, but when these charters expire the 
power to issue bank notes should be abolished. 


A GREAT FIRE IN LONDON. 


PROBABLY not since the great fire of 1666 has London been visited with so destructive a conflagration 
as that which occurred November 19. The fire broke out in Hamsell Street shortly after noon and raged 
for five hours, destroying about one hundred and fifty warehouses, a number of business blocks, and a 


few residences, with their contents. 


The loss is variously estimated at from $5,000,000 to $25,000,000. 
About 1,500 persons were thrown out of employment, but no lives were lost. 


Great difficulty was ex- 


perienced in checking the fire because of the narrowness and crookedness of the streets in the part of 


London in which it took place. 


The burned district covers about six acres, bounded by Nicholl Square, 
Edmunds Place, Jewin, Crescent, Australian Avenue, Paul’s Alley, and Red Cross Street. 
of the oldest parts of the city, and near many places of historic interest. 


It lies in one 
The Church of St. Giles, 


Cripplegate (builtin 1545), was barely saved from destruction, after sustaining considerable damage. The 


vicarage adjoining it was burned. 
contains the tombs of Milton, Foxe, and Frobisher. 


The Tribune. (Salt Lake City, U.) 

The greatest protection, after all, lies in wide 
streets and as many parks as a city can afford. To 
this can be added that care which looks out for 
inflammable material and prevents its accumulation 
in large quantities, and the facilities for crushing 
out fires before they get under dangerous headway. 

The Times-Herald. (Chicago, Jil.) 

The causes of the extreme destructiveness of 
the London fire are not hard to find. The Lon- 
don fire department is not up to date. The fire 
alarm telegraph system is incomplete, the number of 
steam fire engines is considerably smaller in London 
than in Chicago, a great part of the town relies 





In this church Oliver Cromwell was married and Defoe buried. It 


on hand engines for safety in case of fire. The 
men are not trained, as our American firemen are, 
to develop quickness of attack on a starting con- 
flagration. 
The Courier-Journal. (Louisville, Ky.) 

That there should be such a memorable disaster 
at the beginning of the twentieth century, and in a 
city which should boast every appliance of science 
to prevent and check combustion, is a striking com- 
ment upon the part which chance must always play 
in human affairs. 

Harrisburg Telegraph. ( Pa.) 

It has been asserted, and proved, that the firemen 

were not only not furnished with coal to run the en- 
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gines at the great fire, but the water supply was 
short, so that instead of the blame resting on the fire 
department it should really be placed upon the city 
authorities who were so improvident and neglectful 
as to not furnish the means tor the firemen to fight 
the flames. 
New York Tribune. (XN. Y.) 

There is probably much exaggeration about the 
magnitude of the loss. It does not compare with 
that of the great fires of Boston and Chicago, and it 
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is doubtful if it will finally prove to be as great as 
that of the London fire of 1887. The burned dis- 
trict is not one of warehouses of the highest grade, 
but was given up to storage of the cheaper grade of 
goods and to manufacturing. So extensive a fire 
naturally created something of a scare about insur- 
ance companies, but it is likely that when losses 
are adjusted the companies will make a much better 
showing than those who were afraid of their shares 
apprehended. 


A CHANGE IN PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S CABINET. 


GOVERNOR JOHN W. Griccs of New Jersey has accepted the office of attorney-general of the United 
States to succeed Attorney-General McKenna, who has been appointed to the vacancy in the United States 
Supreme Court caused by the retirement of Justice Field. Governor Griggs will not resign as chief ex- 
ecutive of New Jersey until after the meeting of the state legislature, January 11. 





JOHN W. GRIGGS, OF NEW JERSEY, 
The New Attorney-General. 


New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The president will find in Mr. Griggs a man of 
large capacity for public affairs, possessing a trained 
legal mind and a vast storehouse of mental energy. 
Governor Griggs is one of that class of farmers’ 
boys to which this country owes so much. He was 
born and reared in Sussex County, N. J., and from 
his boyhood days self-reliance was taught him by 
precept and experience. Largely by dint of his own 
industry he was able to get a course of study in 
Lafayette College, from which he was graduated in 
1868. After that he studied law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1871. He was twenty-six years of age 
when, in 1876, he took his seat as a member of the 
assembly. He served two terms in that body and 
two in the state senate, and as president of the latter 
body in 1886 presided at the Laverty impeachment 
trial. Notwithstanding his successes and achieve- 
ments, Mr. Griggs was never what is known as a 
“popular” politician. He had always about him 
that sense of personal dignity and a scorn for shams 


that kept the sycophants and wire-pullers at arm’s 
length. As a lawyer and constructive statesman 
he was seen at his best, and in lashing public abuses 
his pen and tongue were caustic and fearless. 

The Kennebec Journal. (Augusta, Me.) 

If Governor Griggs of New Jersey shall under- 
take the duties of attorney-general they will be well 
performed, or his past career is no criterion. 

Providence Journal. (R. 1.) 

Governor Griggs of New Jersey may be well 
enough qualified for the attorney-generalship, but it 
is pretty safe to guess that the real reason for his 
selection is to be sought in its expected political effect 
in a state which is still counted as doubtful. 

The Evening Post. (New York, N. Y.) 

The resignation by Mr. Griggs of the office of 
governor of New Jersey to accept the position of 
attorney-general of the United States creates a sit- 





JOSEPH J. MCKENNA, OF CALIFORNIA. 
The New Justice of the Supreme Court. 


uation in that state which is somewhat complicated 
and to assist in the solution of which there is no pre- 
cedent, as, under the present constitution, no such 
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vacancy has ever before been filled. The constitu- 
tion of New Jersey does not provide for any lieuten- 
ant-governor, but directs that the duties of the gov- 
ernor, when his position becomes vacant for any 
reason, shall devolve upon the president of the senate. 
It is settled that Senator Voorhees of Union County 
will be chosen president as soon as the senate meets. 
Then, on the resignation of the governor, the duties 
of the latter office will devolve upon him. What 
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will his position as a senator henceforth be? The 
best legal authorities agree that he cannot unite the 
duties of executive and legislator—cannot, for in- 
stance, vote on and sign bills as president of the 
senate which he may sign or veto as governor. At 
the same time it seems to be conceded that if he 
should resign his senatorship he would have no 
status even after entering the executive chamber as 
governor. 


LORD SALISBURY’S HINT TO FRANCE. 


A porTIoN of Lord Salisbury’s speech at the lord mayor’s banquet, held in London November 9, 
has been regarded by the European press as conveying a distinct warning to France not to interfere 


with England’s rights on the Niger. 
mented upon: 


The following is the part of the speech which has been com- 
“We do not desire unjust and illegitimate achievements, and we do not wish to take 


territory simply because it would look well to paint red on the map. Our objects are strictly busi- 


ness. 


We wish to extend commerce, trade, industry, and civilization; to throw open as many markets 


as possible and bring together as many consumers and producers as possible, and to open the great natural 


highways and waterways of the continent. 


We wish trade to pursue an unchecked course onthe Niger, the 


Nile, and the Zambesi; but in doing these things, while we wish to behave in a neighborly manner and to 
show due consideration for the feelings and claims of others, we are obliged to say that there is a limit to 
the exercise of this particular set of feelings, and we cannot allow our plain rights to be overridden.” 





THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. 


The Daily Telegraph. (London, England.) 

Apart from portions of Africa which may be rec- 
ognized as of doubtful ownership, and therefore as 
fit matter for negotiation and arrangement, there 
have been clear invasions of territory indisputably 

3ritish. The French government must be held re- 
sponsible for the actions of those who are their le- 
gally or self-constituted agents. 

Temps. ( Paris, France.) 

What a strange idea it is that any country taking 
hold of colonial possessions owes its success to the 
prodigal liberality of England! It sounds as if Eng- 
land thinks she has a first mortgage on the conti- 
nents of the world, and gives away what she does 
not take herself, renouncing of her own free will 
what she allows others to take. This idea is really 
at the bottom of all “imperialist ””demands. Surely 
Lord Salisbury is not going to join Chamberlain in 


the worship of this jingo idol. France as well as 
England has her rights, and it is for diplomacy to 
determine them. 

Journal des Debats. (Paris, France.) 

No one in France ever thought of overriding the 
“plain ” rights of England. It is just because her 
rights in West Africa are anything but “ plain ” that 
a commission has been appointed by her govern- 
ment and ours. Language like that used by Lord 
Salisbury is therefore unnecessary. We, no more 
than England, care to annex territory simply be- 
cause it looks well to have it painted a certain color 
on the map. What we have in view is the develop- 
ment of our commerce and the cause of civilization 
in general. 

Neue Journal. (Vienna, Austria.) 

England has proven herself the perpetual enemy 
of the whole continent, and now proclaims her right 
to the exclusive possession of everything valuable 
in the Niger district. She will not budge till she 
has found her master, which may happen sooner and 
more thoroughly than she expects. 

Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

In the event that France is not prepared to go to 
war with England, the policy of that country will 
take a conciliatory course. It will not push matters 
in Africa in a way to stir up ill feeling in England. 
Doubtless it can do this without seeming to retreat 
from any position already assumed. 

Providence Journal. (R. TI.) 

The real force of a remark depends upon him 
who utters it. If Bismarck had said what Lord Salis- 
bury has said his meaning would be clear enough. 
Lord Salisbury, however, is no Bismarck. 
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SECRETARY GAGE’S PLAN FOR CURRENCY REFORM. 


THE first annual report of Lyman J. Gage, secretary of the 
treasury, submitted to Congress upon the opening of that body, 
sets forth a somewhat elaborate plan for the improvement of our 
banking and currency system. The secretary recommends (1) 
that a separate department of the treasury be established, to 
be known as the Issue and Redemption Division. There should 
be set apart for this division $125,000,000 in gold from the gen- 
eral fund in the treasury, to be used only for redemption pur- 
poses, all the silver dollars now held for the redemption of silver 
certificates, and all the silver bullion and dollars coined there- 
from, bought under the Act of 1890. Further, $200,000,000 
should be collected and deposited in the division and be paid 
out only in exchange for gold coin, which when received {1s to be 
held as a part of the redemption fund. The secretary recom- 
mends (2) the issue of two and one half per cent refunding bonds, 
payable in gold coin, to take the place of any part or all of the 
outstanding loans of the United States which mature in the 
years 1904, 1907, and 1925. To make good any contraction of 
the currency brought about by these measures Mr. Gage favors 
an enlarged issue of bank notes and recommends (1) that the organization of national banks with only 
$25,000 capital be permitted in towns of 2,000 inhabitants or less; (2) that the rate of taxation on circulating 
notes be reduced to one half of one per cent; (3) that banks be permitted to issue notes to the par value 
of the refunding bonds they have deposited with the United States treasurer and that they be allowed to 
deposit greenbacks, treasury notes, or silver certificates to the total amount of $200,000,000, for which the 
secretary of the treasury may substitute two and one half per cent bonds and for which the banks shall be 
given national bank notes to an equal amount; (4) that banks that have availed themselves of this privi- 
lege and have made deposits and have received bank notes to the amount of fifty per cent of their capital 
be allowed an additional issue of bank notes to the amount of twenty-five per cent of their deposit; (5 
and 6) that the government guarantee all bank notes and secure itself by a tax of two per cent per annum, 
on the unsecured circulation, used to create a safety fund; (7) that the redemption of notes by the govern- 
ment shall be made from a redemption fund of ten per cent maintained by the banks ;( 8) that the issue of 
bank notes be restricted to denominations of $10 and upward. 





LYMAN J. GAGE. 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


(Ind.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) scientific banking principles, as the secretary himself 
The plain citizen will naturally conclude that if doubtless would admit. 
the government is to assume the risk of loss on (Dem.) Times-Union and Citizen. ( Jacksonville, 
the paper currency of the nation it may as well Fila.) 
take the profits of its issue also. Itis as easy to Every party in the country agrees that our na- 
provide for the redemption of its own notes as it is tional finances need reform. Whether Mr. Gage’s 











for the redemption of the notes of the banks, and 

certainly the saving of interest on from $200,000,000 

to $800,000,000 of bonds is not to be despised. 
(Rep.) Omaha Bee. ( Neb.) 

The free silver organs that have discussed the 
plan have unreservedly condemned it. With these 
elements in opposition and powerful in Congress, 
it is perfectly obvious that Secretary Gage’s plan for 
revising the currency system hasn’t the ghost of a 
chance of being accepted, nor will any plan which 
shall come from the monetary commission have a 
better chance of being adopted. 

(Ind.) The Chicago Record. (Til.) | 

The most unsatisfactory feature of Secretary 
Gage’s currency plan is his suggestion for the con- 
tinued use of national bonds as the basis of circula- 
tion. That provision is not in conformity with 





plan is the best possible we do not venture to say, 
but it has consistency and simplicity, and, so far at 
least, is far better than the heterogeneous and com- 
plicated system now afflicting the country—one 
which favors nobody but the jobber and the stock 
gambler. 
(Rep.) The Hartford Courant. (Conn.) 

This is as far as possible from the government’s 
going out of the banking business. It is just the 
opposite: the government goes in further. The 
project is in the main an improvement of the exist- 
ing law, mainly in increasing the number of banks 
and in making the issue of currency easier. But 
it is a long way from the expected and needed 
reform. 

(Ind.) Indianapolis News. (Ind.) 
It is not radical, but it is comprehensive. Under 
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it the government would be on a gold basis, and our 
demand debt would be put in process of extinguish- 
ment. The extension of bank facilities is much to 
be desired, and the substitution of bank currency 
for government currency is proper and scientific. A 
careful study may reveal defects in the scheme, but 
on its face it has much to commend it. 
(Dem.) Cincinnati Enquirer. (O.) 
That portion of Mr. Gage’s report which pertains 
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gold, gold, gold, and a continuous deprecation of 
silver. Itis a sermon in favor of taking from the 
government the function of issuing currency and 
putting the people at the mercy of banking corpora- 
tions. 
(Rep.) The Kansas Capital. ( Topeka.) 

These recommendations are obviously not in- 
tended as a specific and complete cure for the finan- 
cial troubles of the treasury. But they are in the line 


of treatment that, followed up consistently, willin a 
few years give the country a currency system as stable, 
sound, and respected as any country on the globe. 


to the subject of finance is a plea for the banks, 
There is not a sen- 
It is a shout for 


from exordium to peroration. 
tence of comfort for the people. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES AND STATE OFFICIALS. 


In Missouri and Kansas certain state officials are making it difficult for insurance companies to carry 
on business. In Missouri a union of companies adopting a uniform scale of agents’ commissions and 
other regulations was recently enlarged, with the result that the attorney-general has begun guo warranto 
proceedings against seventy-one foreign fire insurance companies doing business in the state, on the 
charge that they have violated the anti-trust law of Missouri. In Kansas trouble has been experienced 
for a number of years, but in the early part of last November District Judge Hazen, of Topeka, decided 
that sixty-one eastern fire companies have violated the state anti-trust law by entering into combination, 
and he also held that State Insurance Superintendent Webb McNall was legally empowered to revoke 
the license of any company that would not leave the combine. But it is with Superintendent McNall 
that the companies have had the greatest difficulty. He refused to grant a license to the New York 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, claiming that the company had not dealt fairly with Mrs. Hillmon, a 
widow who has now in the courts a suit against the company for $20,000. A short time ago Judge 
Williams, of the federal district court, granted an injunction against McNall, ordering him to grant a 
license to the company and forbidding him to interfere in any way with its business. The court also en- 
joined him from revoking the license of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, which refused to pay 
a claim of Mrs. Hillmon’s. Superintendent McNall refuses to obey the order of the judge and the affair 





may be carried to the Supreme Court of the state. 


(Rep.) The Kansas City Journal. (Mo.) 
Judge Williams does not in his decision, at any 
point or in any place, prevent the state of Kansas 
from enforcing its laws. The decision simply pre- 
vents Mr. McNall from bringing a suit which he is 
not authorized by law to bring. It prevents Mr. 
McNall from assuming jurisdiction of the federal 
court and usurping its powers, deciding the Hillmon 
cases in advance and ordering their claims paid. 
As Webb McNall is not the state of Kansas, the 
enjoining of Mr. McNall is not an injunction on the 
state. 
(Dem.) The Kansas City Times. (Mo.) 

If there is in the Supreme Court asense of justice 
capable of successfully combating the greed for 
power which has prompted the invention of the in- 
junction, then it will be declared that federal judges 
have not this despotic power over all things human. 
In that event, government by injunction will be 
killed at one blow. 

(Rep.) Denver Republican. (Col.) 

It should be observed in this connection that the 
rule is for federal courts to follow the interpretation 
given by the courts of a state to its laws. In this 
case the whole question is one of the interpretation 





of a state law. What the federal court has done is 
to step in and claim the right to dictate to an officer 
of a state how he shall discharge his duties under a 
state law. Practically it is an attempt to dictate to 
the supreme court of Kansas how it shall interpret 
the laws of that state. 

The Journal of Commerce. (New York, N. Y.) 

The result will more than make up for the trouble 
and expense inflicted if the final decision clips the 
wings of the various insurance superintendents and 
commissioners very materially. With rare excep- 
tions they know almost nothing of insurance, and 
instead of guarding the interests of policy-holders 
they simply increase the cost of insurance by worth- 
less examinations and charges for taxes and license 
fees. 

Insurance World. ( Pittsburg, Pa.) 

We trust that the discretionary power 
hitherto freely exercised by state insurance officials 
will be greatly reduced. Decency requires that 
in this nation no company should be permitted 
to be shut out from a state when it complies with 
its laws and reasonable requirements. We hope 
this will be the death of official, irresponsible 
tyranny. 
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DR. THOMAS W. EVANS. 


Dr. THomaAs W. Evans, “the American dentist of Paris,” 
died in that city November 15. Although Dr. Evans had spent 
most of his life abroad he was a thorough American. He was 
born in Philadelphia in 1823. After an ordinary school educa- 
tion he became apprenticed to a goldsmith and displayed so 
much skiil and ingenuity in making plates that he determined to 
be a dentist. With this in view he attended Jefferson Medical 
College and took a special medal when only eighteen. Three 
years later he went to Paris to represent American dental surgery 
at a convention and decided to start in business in that city. He 
was not long in gaining an extensive practice among the nobility, 
partly because he was practically the first dentist in Europe to 
» use gold filling. Soon he gained access to monarchs, and event- 
ually it was said there was not a royal family in Europe he had 
not attended. He formed a close friendship with Napoleon III. 
and when Paris fell into the hands of the Germans in 1871 it was 
he who effected Eugénie’s escape from the country. Dr. Evans’ 
knowledge of medicine and surgery was such that during the 
Crimean War he was sent by Napoleon to study the sanitary condition of European camps, and at the 
time of the Franco-Prussian War rendered similar service. During our Civil War he came to the United 
States, organized the National Sanitary Commission, and used his influence with Napoleon to prevent 
him from recognizing the Confederacy. This fall Dr. Evans again came to the United States. He spent 
over a month visiting various cities and formed plans to utilize a large part of his extensive fortune in ed- 
ucational enterprises for the benefit of his native land. Dr. Evans always liberally aided others with his 
wealth. His most substantial gift to the public was the Lafayette Home in Paris, designed to furnish a 
home for American women studying in that city. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) foreign dentist can do and to keep it up day after 

Dr. Evans was the first American dentist to win day; and to these natural qualities are added in 
wide celebrity and fortune in Europe. He did not, American dentists the superior training of the 
as has been sometimes said, revolutionize dentalsur- American dental schools, to which students come 
gery. He did call European attention tothe merits from all parts of the world. In every European 





DR. THOMAS W. EVANS. 








of American dentistry, the result, perhaps, being as 
much due to his worldly tact as to his mechanical 
bent and his skill as a dentist, in the last two of 
which qualities he was equaled by hundreds of 
American dentists. It is still true that Americans 
make the best dentists, because of their mechanical 
skill, their quickness, their energy, which enables 
them to do nearly twice as much work in a day asa 


city of any extent American dentists have won rep- 
utation and fortune. 
Cincinnati Enquirer. (O.) 

Dr. Thomas W. Evans was a remarkable man and 
an honor to his native country. He was a man of 
affairs, and did more than any other person, prob- 
ably, to give deserved dignity to one of the newest 
and most useful professions. 


FOOTBALL. 


THE last of the great football games about which the interest of a season centers occurred during the 
past month. First among these was the encounter between Yale and Harvard, who after a lapse of two 
years renewed friendly relations on the Harvard field at Cambridge on November 13. Neither side was 
able to score. Just a week later games were played between Yale and Princeton at New Haven and 
Pennsylvania and Harvard at Philadelphia. The first of these, contrary to general expectations, was a 
victory of 6 too for Yale. Inthe second Pennsylvania won by 4 too. Opposition to football on ac- 
count of its roughness has culminated in Georgia, where a player was recently killed during a game, in 
the passage of a bill by the legislature forbidding the playing of football where an admission is charged. 


The Argus. (Albany, N. Y.) 

As to net results, Pennsylvania beats Harvard 15 
to 6; wherefore, as Yale could not beat Harvard, 
Pennsylvania takes first place. Yale, which could 
not beat Harvard, beats Princeton 6 to o—a result 


which may change Yale’s satisfaction at the results 
achieved in the game with Harvard to curses in 
that it was no better. 
Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. (O.) 
The game of football should not be abolished or 
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made a misdemeanor by legislation, and there is no 
probability that it will be, in spite of the present 
outcry against it on the part of numerous people. 
But the game should be amended and altered by 
its friends in order that its sometimes dangerous 
feature, in the shape of “mass plays,” may be 
eliminated. 


New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

As we have recently said, it is not the few fatal- 
ities, but the many injuries, which constitute the 
soundest objection to thé modern style of play. 
The list of recent casualties is numerically appalling, 
and the sum of serious injuries entailing more or 
less interruption of studies in addition to the pain 
and the cost of cure is unwarrantably large. More- 
over, it is a fact not to be ignored that an injury 
from which a quick and complete recovery seems to 
have been made may have remoter consequences 
which cannot be foreseen or perhaps accurately 
traced back to their source. 

The Kansas City Journal. ( Mo.) 

Even in the prize ring, when one is down, his 
person is sacred; but not so in this highly civilized 
game educationally called football. 

Providence Journal. (R. J.) 

It will be impossible to prevent accidents. A 
man is liable to be thrown heavily while running 
with the ball, as was the case in one of the fatalities 
of the present season. But let us remember that it 
is the inexperienced, the unfit player who usually 
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suffers most. It should be understood to begin 
with that the modern game of football is not a pas- 
time for infants and invalids. It is designed for 
young men who are trained to the best possible con- 
dition, and who propose to use some brawn in it as 
well as brain. 

The Cleveland Leader. (0O.) 

Energy and decision are two of the most useful 
forces in human life, and the man who has them in 
large measure is very fortunate. In so far as uni- 
versity training may tend to weaken either by the 
development of antagonistic traits there is need of 
an antidote. Perhaps that is why football has 
gained such immense vogue in the higher institu- 
tions of learning in the United States. Possibly 
the students unconsciously realize their need of a 
form of training which means dash, daring, instant 
choice of methods, and absolutely unchecked energy 
in executing all plans adopted. 

The Medical Record. (New York, N. Y.) 

In view of the great number of serious accidents 
on the football field between college teams, it is im- 
possible any longer to view the game in the light of 
innocent recreative amusement with harmless and 
healthful athletics as its object. Itis certainly time 
we should look the matter fairly in the face. If we 
wish to develop pluck, courage, endurance, and 
strength, we can do so in more healthful and safer 
ways. It is time that the new game, with mere 
weight against weight, should be abolished. 


A PERSISTENT WOMAN SUFFRAGIST. 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

New Hampshire has more politics to the square 
foot than any other New England state. At a dis- 
tance it hardly seems as if this was a fact, but that 
is because all of the politics is not on the surface. 
New Hampshire abounds with surprises. The most 
persistent and most conspicuous of late surprises is 
Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker. Mrs. Ricker is the first 
woman in the country who ever tried to vote. 
That was twenty-seven years ago. She went boldly 
to the selectmen of her ward and asked to have her 
name put on the voting list. The selectmen were 
paralyzed with astonishment, but, yielding to her 
eloquence—perhaps it was a mere show of gallantry 
on their part—they did as she requested. Three 
days later, to their aggravated astonishment, Mrs. 
Ricker came to the polls and tried to vote the 
straight Republican ticket. Her vote was chal- 
lenged by the Democrats. Thus she was the 
pioneer of the woman voters. 

Early last summer she petitioned the president to 
appoint her minister to the United States of 
Two prominent politicians forthwith 
announced their opposition. Mrs. Ricker’s ambi- 
tion was defeated. But that was no discourage- 


Colombia. 


ment. So, last week, she declared that she would 
contest the eastern congressional seat with Con- 
gressman Cyrus A. Sulloway of Manchester. Again 
the politicians laugh. But Mrs. Ricker is serious. 
She avers that she will continue to fight for the 
principle of feminine representation. 

This is the essence of her views: “I say to all 
women, Get the ballot! That is the first thing. 
Women have quite as much interest in good govern- 
ment as men, and I fail to see why they should be 
cut off from the ballot-box. If taxation without 
representation was tyranny before the Revolution— 
and it is generally conceded to have been one of the 
great causes of the war—then it is equal tyranny to- 
day. Women are taxed under the laws, are put 
into prisons and are hanged under the laws, and 
they should have a voice in the making of laws. In 
other words, if women are citizens, they should have 
all the rights of citizens. A man said to me not 
long ago, ‘The ballot does not make men happy, 
rich, or respectable.’ I at once replied, ‘I admit 
that, but they guard it with sleepless jealousy.” 
Why? Because they know it is the golden gate to 
every opportunity; and precisely the kind of advan- 
tage it gives one sex it would give the other.” 






















SUMMARY 
HOME. 

November 7. Consul-General Lee leaves Wash- 
ington for Havana. A vein of Bessemir iron ore 
77 feet deep and 40 feet wide is discovered on the 
Menomonee Range, Michigan. 

November 8. Dr. W. F. Godfrey Hunter receives 
formal appointment as minister to Guatemala and 
Honduras. 

November 11. The president appoints C. P. 
Bryan of Illinois minister to China and Sardis Sum- 
merfield United States attorney for the district of 
Nevada. 

November 15. The Supreme Court of the United 
States decides against claimants for land grants in 
New Mexico. 

November 17. The general assembly of the 
Knights of Labor, in session at Louisville, Ky., passes 





resolutions against an arbitration treaty between the 
United States and England. 

November 18. The committee on organization 
of the Citizens’ Union of New York decides to con- 
tinue the organization as a permanent political force 
in the city. 

November 19. The Tammany Hall executive 
committee votes to give $20,000 to Cuba and an 
equal amount to the poor of New York. 

November 20. The Chicago /uter Ocean passes 
into the hands of a syndicate under the leadership 
of Charles T. Yerkes. The floods in the state of 
Washington are checked by extremely cold 
weather. 

November 21. President Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity issues a statement defending inter-collegiate 
football. 

November 23. Henry S. Boutell is elected to 
succeed the late Congressman E. D. Cook in the 
sixth congressional district of Illinois. 

November 25. More than 30,000 of the Creek 
Indians appear before the Dawes Commission for 
enrollment. 

November 27. Twelve thousand Illinois coal- 
miners resume work after winning their fight. 

November 28. Two steamers arrive at Seattle 
from Alaska with twenty-five returning gold-seekers 
who left Dawson the middle of October. These 
miners declare that the food shortage at that time 
almost amounted to famine. 

November 29. Baron von Halleben, the re- 
cently appointed German ambassador, presents his 
credentials to President McKinley. 

December 1. The residence of the late Henry 
W. Sage of Ithaca is presented to Cornell Univer- 
sity for a students’ hospital, and besides being well 
equipped it is endowed with $100,000. 

December 2. Mrs. McKinley, mother of President 
McKinley, is stricken with paralysis. 
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OF NEWS. 
FOREIGN. 

November 7. The threatened crisis in the cotton 
industry at Manchester, England, is averted by the 
spinners’ agreeing to submit to arbitration the pro- 
posed reduction of wages. 

November 8. The charges against Signor Crispi, 
ex-premier of Italy, in connection with the bank 
scandals are annulled by the Court of Cassation at 
Rome.——Horatio David Davies is installed lord 
mayor of London. Marshal Blanco issues an 
edict granting full pardon to all Cuban rebels who 
have been persecuted for rebellion. 

November 9. Count Nishisucceeds Count Okum 
as foreign minister of Japan. 

November 10. Galif Bey, Turkish ambassador 
at Berlin, is dismissed by the sultan. 

November 16. The Whitney ministry, New- 
foundland, formally resigns. 

November 18. The complete pacification of the 
Philippine Islands is reported from Madrid.——The 
family of Captain Dreyfus claim that the documents 
he was charged with selling to Germany were never 
really sold to the agents of that country but were 
prepared in imitation of Dreyfus’ handwriting to 
blackmail him. 

November 20. Russia demands that Turkey pay 
arrears of the Russo-Turkish War idemnity. 

November 21. The steamer Victoria returns to 
Tromsoe from Spitzbergen without having obtained 
any news of Andree. 

November 22. The Spanish cabinet approves a 
plan of Cuban autonomy except as to tariff. 
The Turkish government announces postponement 
of reorganization of the navy. 

November 23.. General Weyler arrives in Barce- 
lona, Spain, and is greeted by 20,000 cheering 
people. Marshal Blanco is authorized to use 
$100,000 for relief of the Cuban peasants. 

November 24. Earthquake shocks in Saxon 
Thuringia damage the famous railroad viaduct of 
the Goeltzsch valley, rendering it impassable for 
some time to come. 

November 28. Members of the Austrian ministry 
resign. Troops guard the royal palace. 














NECROLOGY. 

November 15. General Albert Ordway, formerly 
chief of ordnance in the United States army. 

November 17. Rev. Dr. George Hendricks 
Houghton, for nearly fifty years rector of the Church 
of Transfiguration in New York (“The Little 
Church Around the Corner” ). 

November 19. Rev. Dr. William Seymour Tyler, 
professor of Greek at Amherst College. 

November 20. Henry Calderwood, professor of 
moral philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
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Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


FOR JANUARY. 
First Week (ending January 8). 
“* Imperial Germany.” Chapter XIV. 
“The Social Spirit in America.” Chapter XV. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The City of Berlin.” 
Sunday Reading for January 2. 
Second Week (ending January 15). 
“Imperial Germany.” Appendix. 
“The Social Spirit in America.” Chapter XVI. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“Schools and Education in the American 
Colonies.” 
“ The Social Habits of Insects.” 
Sunday Reading for January 9. 
Third Week (ending January 22). 
“The Social Spirit in America.” Chapter XVII. 
“Roman Life in Pliny’s Time.” Chapter I. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 


FOR JANUARY. 
First Week. 
1. Essay—The great men of Germany. 
2. A Paper—The rivers of Germany. 
3. An Address—A visit to the principal cities of 
Germany. 
4. Book Review—“The Art of Living,” by 
Robert Grant. 
Table Talk—The news of the week. 
Second Week. 
The Lesson. 
Essay—Insect life. 
A Paper—German politics. 
General Discussion—Sunday recreation. 
Table Talk—The president’s message.* 
Third Week. 
The Lesson. 
2. A Paper—Religious organizations and their 
methods of doing practical work. 
3- An Essay—The curriculum in a boarding 
school for young ladies. 
4. An Address—The relation of Germany to the 
other European powers. 
5. Table Talk—Germany and China.* 
Fourth Week. 
Pliny Day—January 23. 
Nothing, I allow, excites me so much as the desire of having 
my name handed down to posterity; a passion highly worthy of 
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In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“ The Geographical Position of Germany.” 
“ The Sovereigns of Italy in Germany.” 
Sunday Reading for January 16. 

Fourth Week (ending January 29). 
“Roman Life in Pliny’s Time.” Chapter II. 
“A Short History of Medieval Europe.” Chap- 

ter I. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“ Lessing.” 
Sunday Reading for January 23. 





FOR FEBRUARY. 

First Week (ending February 5). 
“Roman Life in Pliny’s Time.” Chapter III. 
“A Short History of Medizval Europe.” Chap- 

ter II. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Rhine Country.” 
Sunday Reading for January 3o. 


the human breast, especially of his who, not being conscious of 
any crime, fears not to be known to future generations.—P/iny. 
1. A Character Study—Pliny. 
2. A Biographical Sketch — Tacitus, Pliny’s 
friend. 
3. An Essay—Pliny’s contemporaries. 
A Talk—Pliny’s literary work. 
5- A Paper—Pliny’s attitude toward the Chris- 
tians. 


> 





FOR FEBRUARY. 
First Week. 

1. The Lesson. 
An Illustrated Talk—The ancient city of 
Rome. 
An Essay—Missionary work in ancient times. 
An Essay—Migration, its causes and results. 
A Paper—The Byzantine Empire. 
General Conversation—Current news. 
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QUESTIONS ON “THE SOCIAL SPIRIT IN AMERICA.” 
The following questions on “ The Social Spirit in 
America,” prepared by Prof. C. R. Henderson, may 
be used as subjects for interesting discussions at the 
weekly meetings of the circle: 
Chapter X V.—Charity and Correction. 
Distinguish between poverty and pauperism. 
Why not let paupers starve? 




















What classes of children need public care? 

Give an account of various measures for dealing 
with the “ unemployed.” 

What are the objects of “charity organization”? 





Chapter XVI._—The Social Spirit in Conflict with 
Anti-Social Institutions. 
What motives support the drink evil ? 
Give the main points in the history of the tem- 
perance movement. 
What are some of the allies of this effort ? 
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Describe the Gothenburg system.* 
Tell of any other reform movement in your town. 





Chapter XVII.— The Institution of Ideals. 
What is the relation of Christianity to progress? 
What is the social function of the church ? 

What is an “institutional church”? 

What is the Y. M.C. A.? 

How would you organize a home department of 
the Sunday-school ? 





* See “‘ How the Gothenburg System Works,” in THe CHAvu- 
TAUQUAN for January, 1897. 


Cc. L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 
ON THE REQUIRED READING IN THE TEXT-BOOKS. 


“IMPERIAL GERMANY.” 





P. 314. “ Landsgerichte” [lants’ga-rikt-e]. 
«“ Amtsgerichte ” [amts’ga-rikt-e]. 


P. 315. “Corps d’ Armee” [kor dar-ma’]. Army 
Corps. 

P. 317. “Abgeordnetenhaus”  [ab’ga-ord-net- 
en-hous}]. House of Deputies. 

P. 322. “Holy See.” The see of Rome. 

P. 322. “The Ultramontane party” in German 


politics is the Center party and it opposes any legis- 
lation unfriendly to the Church of Rome. 





“4 SHORT HISTORY OF MEDIAVAL EUROPE.” 

P. 12. “ Praetorian guard.” A member of the 
body of troops which attended the pretor or the 
general of the republic. In rank and pay they were 
above the ordinary soldiers and they acquired suf- 
ficient power to depose and appoint emperors. 

P. 17. “ Comitatus.” A Latin word meaning an 
“ Gefolge” is the German word 
having the same meaning. 

P. 19. “ Esprit de corps” [es-pré’ de kGr]. 
spirit which animates a body of people. 

P. 21. “ Haruspices” [ha-rus’pi-céz]. The plural 
form of haruspex. 


escort, a retinue. 


The 





“ROMAN LIFE IN PLINY’S TIME.” 

P. 19. “The age of the Antonines” is the pe- 
riod in Roman history which includes the reign of 
Antoninus Pius and that of Marcus Aurelius, who 
reigned from 161 to 180 A. D. 


P. 19. “Legouve’” [le-goo-va’]. A French au- 
thor. 

P. 19. “Trajan.” A Roman emperor from 98 
to 117 A.D. 

P. 20. “ Tullia.” The daughter of Cicero.— 


One of Cicero’s works 
containing conversations which he represents as 
having taken place at Tusculum, his estate. 

I,—Jan. 


“Tusculan disputations.” 


P. 21. “ Boissier.” A French writer and scholar. 
He is the author of several works on Roman arche- 
ology, “Cicero and his Friends,” “The Opposition 
under the Cesars,” and other works. “ Fronto.” 
An orator and rhetorician of Rome. 

P. 31. “Lares” [la’réz]. The Latin plural of 
Jar ; tutelary gods which were considered protectors 
of the household and of the state. “ Bulla.” 
An ornament worn about the neck as an amulet by 
Roman children. It was laid aside when they reached 
maturity and dedicated to the household Lares by 
The young women consecrated it 








the young men. 


to Juno. 

P. 32. “Cornutus.” A stoic philosopher of 
Rome. He livedin the first century. 

P. 32. “Liberalia.” A Roman festival cele- 


brated in honor of Liber, the Italian god of wine, 
March 17, the day on which youths received 
the manly toga (toga virilis). “ Toga pretexta.” 
The outer garment, having a purple border, worn by 
Roman youths until they assumed the ¢oga virilis. 

P. 33. “ Lamiz.” Witches who were said to 
draw blood from children’s veins. 

P. 34. “Sappho.” A Greek lyric poet who 
lived about 600 B. C. 

P. 34. “Suetonius” [swé-td’ni-us]. A Roman 
biographer and historian of the secondcentury A. D. 





P. 34. “Martial.” A Latin poet of the first 
century A. D. 
P. 35. ‘“Condorcet” [k6N-dor-sa’]. A French 


political writer, mathematician, and philosopher. 


P. 44. “Apuleius” [ap-i-lé’us]. A rhetorician 
and philosopher of Rome. He was born about 
125 A. D. 

P. 52. “Aquamarine.” A fine beryl having a 


bluish-green tint. 

P. 54. “Stola.” A long outer garment, falling 
to the ankles, worn by Roman women. 

P. 56. “Arria.” The wife of Cecina Petus, who, 
convicted as a traitor, was condemned to kill him- 
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self. 


and stabbed herself, saying as she returned it to her 


He hesitating to do it, his wife took the dagger 


husband, “It does not hurt.” He immediately put 
an end to his own life. Her daughter, also named 
Arria, was the wife of Thrasea, a lover of liberty 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





and freedom. He was condemned to death and 
his wife would have died with him had he not 
entreated her to save her life for the sake of their 
daughter Fannia. The daughter accompanied her 
husband, who was exiled by the order of Nero. 


ON THE REQUIRED READING IN “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


“THE CITY OF BERLIN.” 

1. “Champs-Elysées ” [shon za-lé-za’]. A park 
and magnificent avenue of Paris. On each side of 
the avenue are handsome buildings and it is one of 
the most fashionable promenades in the city. 


2. “Great Kurfiirst.” Great Elector. 


3. “Lustgarten.”, One of the fine squares of 
Berlin. 
4. “Gymnasien.” The plural of gymnasium ;a 


grammar-school. 
5. “Mascagni” [mias-kan’yé]. 
sical director and composer. 


An Italian mu- 





“SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION IN THE AMERICAN 
COLONIES.” 

1. “Rule of Three.” A term applied to the 
method of obtaining the fourth term of a proportion 
when the other three terms are given ; compound 
proportion was known as the Double Rule of Three. 


The Golden Rule is another term for the Rule of 


Three. “Rule of Fellowship.” The rule for 
distributing profit and loss among the partners in 
proportion to his share of stock. “Rule of 
False.” Another term for rule of trial and error; 
the process of finding the value of an unknown 








quantity by assuming an approximate value for the 
unknown quantity and from the data given in the 
question determining its value. 





“ THE SOCIAL HABITS OF INSECTS.” 
1. “Saint-Simon.” A philosopher of France 
who lived from 1760 to 1825. He was the founder 
“Fourier” [foo-rya’]. A 
French socialist born in 1772. He died in 1837.—— 
“ Owen” (1771-1858). The founder of socialism in 
“Karl Marx” (1818-83). <A social- 
ist of Germany. 


of French socialism. 








England. 


raison a’ étre.”’ 


9 “ 


A French phrase meaning 
reason for existence. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C.L.S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


“IMPERIAL GERMANY.” 

1. Q. To what does Germany owe her present 
preponderant position? A. To her great men, to 
the organization they have effected, and to the ex- 
cellent qualities of the race. 

2. Q. In what is every difference of creed and 
party submerged? A. In the high sense of duty 
and an earnest devotion to work. 

3- Q. In what is this particularly observable? A. 
In the honesty of the administration of the country. 

4- Q. Architecturally, what do the modern pub- 
lic buildings of Germany show? A. A grandeur 
and solidity of monumental architecture rarely met 
elsewhere. 


5. Q. What is one of the indirect evidences of 
healthy national life? A. The excellent municipal 
organization. 

6. Q. What is the center of influence? A. The 
army. 

7- Q. ‘What is perhaps the most useful lesson 


the study of Germany teaches us to-day? A. That 
laissez-faire as a system of social and political ad- 
vancement is no longer the only shibboleth to 
swear by. 

8. Q. What is the character of the history of 


Germany since 1815? A. It has been one of con- 
tinual growth from monarchical toward constitu- 
tional government. 

g. Q. At the outbreak of the French Revolution 
A. Of nearly 
three hundred petty states, principalities, and cities 
without political unity. 

10. Q. For what purpose was the Congress of 
Vienna called together? A. To define boundaries 
and settle European disputes. 

11. Q. What was the first result of the political 
struggles after 1816? A. The National Assembly 
at Frankfort in 1848. 

12. Q. From 1850 to 1871 what was the direct 
outcome of Bismarck’s policy? A. The growth of 
Prussian power. 

13. Q. What is the character of the German 
Confederation? A. It is a union of states of differ- 
ent forms of government under an hereditary head 
with imperial powers. 

14. Q. Of what two houses is the legislative 
part of the imperial government composed? A. 
The Federal Council (Bundesrath) and the House 
of Representatives (Reichstag). 

15. Q. How are the fortified towns of Germany 


of what was Germany composed? 























connected? A. By underground telegraph wires 
and by a strategic system of railroads. 

16. Q. What four great political parties arose in 
Germany after 1871 ? A. The Conservative, Center, 
National-Liberal, and the Social Democracy. 

17. Q. What has been the principal question 
since the formation of the empire? A. That of 
the position of the Catholics and the pope with 
reference to the government throughout the empire. 





“THE SOCIAL SPIRIT IN AMERICA.” 

1. Q. What are the best relief agencies? A. 
Those which tend to make themselves unnecessary. 

2. Q. To what does all rational charity tend? 
A. To sincere fraternity, and to the development of 
self-reliance and self-support. 

3. Q. Whatis the real problem of charity? A. 
To rid society of its degenerate members. 

4. Q. What is one method proposed for the pre- 
vention of degeneracy? A. The adoption by the 
entire nation of methods of life which will not 
deprave human life. 

5. Q. What is a social defense against crime 
and vagrancy? A. Compulsory education. 

6. Q. In almost every state what is one of the 
first public institutions to be established by taxa- 
tion? A. An asylum for the insane. 

7. Q. What are two agencies for discriminating 
between honest workingmen and the tramp? A. 
Labor bureaus to provide information and the labor 
test. 

8. Q. What does the work test sometimes re- 
veal? A. That some of the unemployed are strong 
and willing but have never learned a trade. 

9. Q. What seems to be the chief recommenda- 
tion of the suburban garden scheme? A. Its edu- 
cational value. 

10. Q. What aresome of the objects of acharity 
organization society? A. To obtain full informa- 
tion concerning dependent persons in the neighbor- 
hood, to aid the needy, and to study the social con- 
ditions of the community. 

11. Q. In dealing with the drink question what 
is the first duty suggested? A. A study of the his- 
tory and causes of the drink evil. 

12. Q. In whose studies did the temperance 
movement originate? A. Those of Dr. Benjamin 
Rush. 

13. Q. What is at present the most conspicuous 
organization in the temperance movement? A. 
The Woman’s National Christian Temperance 
Union. 

14. Q. What reform is carried out in organic 
connection with the crusade against alcohol? A. 
The social purity reform. 

15. Q. What is an important factor in the pro- 
motion of temperance reform? A. Instruction in 
the schools. 
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16. Q. What is claimed for the Norwegian 
method of dealing with the liquor traffic? A. That 
it would work educationally toward abolishing the 
traffic. 

17. Q. What is the object of the “ Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon”? A. To furnish recreation for 
weary working people. 

18. Q. What is the specific function of the 
church? A. To administer to the religious wants 
of man. 

19. Q. To what should the local church minis- 
ter? A. To the whole complex nature of man. 

20. Q. What is a characteristic social institution 
of the American church? A. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 





“ ROMAN LIFE IN PLINY’S TIME.” 

1. Q. By what was the age of the Antonines 
characterized? A. By anumber of transformations 
in the manners of the Romans. 

2. Q. What was one of the most interesting of 
these? A. That which took place in the attitude 
of fathers toward their children. 

3. Q. Under the republic what sentiment was 
lacking toward childhood? A. Affection. 

4. Q. What authors made an appeal for :aore 
attention to children? A. Favorinus and Plutarch. 

5. Q. Who was among the first to put a check 
on the business of the comprachicos? A. Trajan. 

6. Q. In what did his correspondence with 
Pliny show him to be interested? A. In organi- 
zing public aid for abandoned children. 

7- Q. About what do the writers of the first 
century mourn? A. The enfeeblement of paternal 
authority. 

8. Q. Under the Antonines in what were the 
emperors much interested? A. In the establish- 
ment of schools. 

9. Q. Who was the first to pay the Greek and 
Latin rhetoricians ? A. Vespasian. 

10. Q. Who was the first to establish student 
aid funds? A. Trajan. 

11. Q. What was the object of the Roman edu- 
cation? A. To acquire the art of oratory. 

12. Q. Under the republic how did the young 
Romans train themselves in oratory? A. By lis- 
tening at the forum to a noted speaker and after- 
ward declaiming at home. 

13. Q. What were the principal subjects of the 
schoolroom drill in oratory under the empire? A. 
Political subjects relating to the past. 

14. Q. What course did the Roman youths 
choose when they assumed the /oga virilis? A. 
That which led to languid pleasure, and riches and 
power easily acquired. 

15. Q. In the education of a Roman girl what 
was the first lesson taught? A. The duties belong- 
ing to her sex, especially weaving and spinning. 
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16. Q. What was the object of the mental 
training that many Roman girls received? A. 
Preparation for social life. 

17. Q. What class of girls often received a very 
complete education? A. Patrician girls. 

18. Q. At what age did Roman girls complete 
their education? A. At the age of fourteen. 

19. Q. After the empire was established, by what 
considerations was the choice of a husband or wife 
determined? A. Considerations of convenience, 
rank, and fortune. 

20. Q. According to the law what was the mar- 


riageable age for girls? A. Twelve years. 


21. Q. What was the most important equip- 
ment for a girl? A. A dowry. 
22. Q. From the earliest period of Roman his- 


tory what position in the home was occupied by the 
wife? A. She was queen in the atrium. 

23. Q. How did Augustus attempt to 
prove the morals of society? <A. By causing 
two laws to be passed—the Julian Law and the 


im- 


Papia Poppzan Law. 

24. Q. How did the extension of Roman com- 
merce affect the women? A. It made luxury in 
dress an absolute necessity to them. 

25. Q. What impression regarding morals may 
be obtained from Pliny’s letters? A. Under Tra- 
jan morals seemed to become purer. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL EUROPE. 

1. Q. By what has the history of Europe been 
greatly influenced? A. By the general contour of 
the grand division and the physical features of the 
country. 

2. Q. How have mountains affected the politi- 
cal divisions of Western Europe? A. They have 
prevented the formation of extensive states and 
governments. 

3. Q. In the third century what were the boun- 
daries of the Roman Empire? A. The Atlantic on 
the west, the Euphrates on the east, the Sahara on 
the south, and the Danube, Main, and Rhine Rivers 
on the north. 

4- Q. When and how did the Roman Republic 
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become a monarchy? A. In 27 B. C. Octavius 
usurped the power by concentrating in himself the 
most important offices which had previously been 
elective. 

5. Q. What was the result of this change? 
A. Peace and order were restored by the emperor. 

6. Q. What change did the early emperors 
make in the laws? A. They introduced a humane 
spirit into the laws. 

7. Q. What was the policy of Rome in regard 
to her subjects? A. To Romanize them. 

8. Q. What fatal mistake was made in the 
establishment of the empire? A. No law of suc- 
cession was established. 

9. Q. By what were the last traces of republican 
rule destroyed? A. By the reforms of Diocletian. 

10. Q. Into what classes were the inhabitants 
of the empire divided? A. Slaves, plebs, curiales, 
and senators. 

11. Q. Who were regarded as curiales? A. All 
who owned twenty-five acres of land or its equiva- 
lent. 

12. Q. What burdens fell to the curiales? A. 
Those of office-holding and the taxes. 

13. Q. At the beginning of the period under 
discussion what territory was occupied by the Ger- 
mans? A. Scandinavia, and nearly all the land 
between the Rhine and the Vistula, and the Baltic 
and the Danube. 

14. Q. What was the form of their government? 
A. Democratic, with a well-defined system of local 
self-government. 

15. Q. What territory was occupied by the 
Slavs? A. A large belt of territory,east of the 
Germans extending into Russia. 


16. Q. What was the attitude of the Christian 
Church as a whole toward the Roman state? A. 
Friendly. 

17. Q. When was the first edict of toleration 


published? A. In April, 311. 

18. Q. By whom was Christianity made the only 
legal religion? A. The emperors Gratian (375-383) 
and Theodosius (379-395). 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


GERMAN HISTORY.—IV. 

1. When and by whom was the Fiirstenbund 
established ? 

2. What design of Emperor Joseph II. was 
frustrated by the Fiirstenbund ? 

3- When was the dismemberment of Poland 
concerted ? 

4. With whom did the plan originate ? 


5. What troubles agitated the last years of the 
reign of Frederick William IIT. ? 

6. What league was formed by this king? 

7. By what war was Austria as a German power 
extinguished ? 

8. By what treaty was this war concluded ? 

9. When and where did the first German 
Reichstag assemble ? 
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10. What honor did the German National As- 
sembly offer to Frederick William IV. of Prussia? 
Why did he decline it? 





GERMAN LITERATURE.—IV. 

1. What city has been called the German Athens? 

2. What was the character of Christian Weise’s 
poetry? 

3. When did he gain his greatest popularity ? 

4. The succeeding betterment of German litera- 
ture was due to the influence of what French 
authors ? 

5. What effect had the death of William I. of 
Prussia on literary development? 

6. What German dramatist was born about the 
time of Shakespeare’s death ? 

7. Which of his works deals with one of Shakes- 
peare’s own themes? 

8. Who was the first man to substitute the Ger- 
man for the Latin language as the medium of 
instruction ? 

g. When did Johann Christian Giinther live? 

10. What man in the middle of the eighteenth 
century was equally noted as a scholar, a critic, and 
a poet? 





NATURE STUDIES.—IV. 

1. By what name is the home of an ant colony 
called? 

2. What is the derivation of the word? 

3. What is the derivation of the name of the 
order to which ants and bees belong? 

4. How many wings have the members of this 
order? 

5. What is the entomological significance of the 
expression “complete metamorphosis ” ? 

6. In the development of the Hymenoptera is 
the metamorphosis complete ? 

7. What is a favorite food of the ants? 

8. How do ants protect the source of this food? 

9. How may termites be distinguished from 
ants? 

10. Where are termites that live in the United 
States usually found? 





CURRENT EVENTS.—IV. 

1. When was the dual monarchy of Austria- 
Hungary formed ? 

2. By what body is the legislative power of both 
monarchies exercised ? 

3. Of what does this body consist and where 
does it assemble? 

4. What is their method of passing upon meas- 
ures? 

5- Who is the ruler of Austria-Hungary and 
when was he proclaimed emperor? 

6. What threefold title has the ruler? 
7. Who is the heir presumptive to the throne? 
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8. In conducting the affairs of the whole empire 
by whom is the emperor aided? 

9. Which of these assistants is the prime minister? 

10. To whom are the heads of the executive 
departments for common affairs responsible ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN” 
FOR DECEMBER. 
GERMAN HISTORY.—III. 

1. Poland. 2. During the reign of the Great 
Elector, Frederick William (1640-88). 3. Bran- 
denburg. 4. In 1611. 5. Frederick I., son of the 
Great Elector. 6. “His eccentricities were such as 
had never been seen out of a mad-house.” 7. 
Frederick William I.; to form a corps of giant 
soldiers, to secure which he sent envoys to different 
parts of the world. 8. That of Frederick II. 9. 
The Seven Years’ War. Io. It was one of the five 
great powers. 





GERMAN LITERATURE.—III. 

1. Tacitus. 2. About 98 or 99 A.D. 3. “Ein 
Feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 4. He believed that 
God had committed the instruction of the young 
not only to the parents, but also to the state and 
thechurch. 5. The Reformation was entirely hostile 
to secular literature. 6. Melanchthon. 7. Hans 
Sachs. 8. About six thousand. 9. At Augsburg 
in 1505; but regularly numbered journals began to 
appear in 1566. 10. They were borrowed from the 
French. 





NATURE STUDIES.—III. 

1. About thirteen thousand. 2. Aves. 3. Mam- 
mals and reptiles; reptiles. 4. Reptilian. 5. The 
remains of fossil birds, some of which have teeth and 
show prominent reptilian characters. 6. It is more 
general. 7. By their powers of flight and their 
adaptability to different conditions of life. 8. Scien- 
tific, economic, and esthetic. 9. In the valuable 
service they render as devourers of insects and 
rodents, scavengers, and destroyers of the seeds of 
harmful plants. 10. Because they feed on the 
small rodents which are destructive to plants. 





CURRENT EVENTS.—III. 

1. John Jay, of New York. 2. One chief justice 
and eight associate justices. 3. They are appointed 
by the president to hold office for life. 4. Oncea 
year, from October until May. 5. John Ericsson. 
6. All the newest ships in all the navies became old- 
fashioned and all great nations had to build new 
navies after the plan of the Monitor. 7. In the 
battle between the Monitor and Merrimac. 8. In 
1823. 9. A treaty with Russia in which she aban- 
doned all claim to the Pacific coast south of 54° 40’, 
the southern boundary of Alaska. 10. Zhe Mew 
Hampshire Gazette. 


THE C. L. S. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD. 

THE month just passed has crystallized much of 
the Chautauqua activity of the past few weeks into 
definite results and circle after circle has come 
knocking at the doors of Chautauqua and gladly 
taken up the pleasant responsibilities of member- 
ship. One of the most notable reports of the month 
has been that of the Elm Park Circle of Scran- 
ton, Pa., which has contributed some seventy-five 
the Class of 1901. The leader of 
the circle, the Rev. C. M. Giffin, is a good illustra- 


members to 


tion of the saying of a famous writer, “ Obstacles 
are for those that cannot fly.” This busy pastor 
certainly possesses the ability to inspire such an 
amount of Chautauqua enthusiasm as enables his 
circle to rise above every difficulty that besets the 
less fortunate. 

THE new year-book of the Brooklyn Chautau- 
qua Union marks a forward step in the history 
of this model organization. The union was organ- 
ized in 1886 and its influence upon the literary life 
of Brooklyn is not to be estimated. Twenty-four 
circles are represented in the year-book and in ad- 
dition to these the Long Island Society of the Hall 
in the Grove and the circles of the Jersey City Union 
have also found a place. The committee are to be 
congratulated upon the admirable character of the 
little pamphlet, which will be of great service not 
only to the Brooklyn membership but also to other 
Chautauquans who are interested in developing lo- 
cal unions. We do not know whether the union is 
able to supply copies of this book to those who 
may like to have it, but a note addressed to the 
president, Mr. John A. Straley, 282 Halsey St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., would bring the desired informa- 
tion. 

THE Jersey City Union, under the leadership of 
Mr. George Lincks, write that the better times are 
already being felt and that they expect to double 
their membership this year. 

AMONG the Southern States the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Class is gaining an unusual number of ad- 
herents, South Carolina, Georgia, and Arkansas 
reporting unusually large elements. 

A NOTABLE Chautauqua gathering was held in 
Philadelphia on the evening of November 20, when 
Bishop Vincent addressed the Chautauquans and 
their friends. The plan was carried out under the 
special leadership of the Jewish Chautauqua Organ- 
ization, the chairman of which is Dr. Henry Berko- 
witz. 

THE Chancellor’s special note of greeting sent out 
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to circles and members in the early fall has brought 
many very pleasant responses. A few words of 
cheer designed to keep the hard-pressed readers 
from falling by the way elicited the following bright 
reply from the president of a Chicago circle: 
“The advice not to make hard work of it came too 
late, for we have worked so very hard and conscien- 
tiously in the past three years that we can hardly do 
otherwise this year. We were strong enough not to 
lower the sails in our first year and now we glide on 
more easily. It was difficult at first, but the training 
thus received is and has been beneficial in more 
ways thanone. Our circle met once a week, and 
once each month in the three years we had a re- 
view. I thought perhaps you would like to know 
what good work a small circle without any other 
name than ‘circle’ is quietly doing in Chicago. 
The margins of all our books would give you great 
pleasure. I consider the endowment plan a good 
one. I will try to do what I can and trust that all 
the students of Chautauqua will do likewise.” 


CLASS OF 1898.—“*THE LANIERS.” 
“ The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 
OFFICERS. 


President—Dr. W.G. Anderson, New Haven, Conn. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. Frances R. Ford, Troy, N. Y.; Mrs 
W. V. Hazeltine, Jamestown, N. Y.; Mrs. W. T. Gardner; 
S. H. Clark, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. J. M. Buckley, New York, 
N.Y. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. H. S. Anderson, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

CLASS FLOWER—VIOLET. 


Every class at graduation finds itself recruited 
from the ranks of those who failed to achieve the 


diploma in four years. Such Chautauquans are al- 
ways welcomed with peculiar zeal and interest, for 
they represent what the poet calls 

The victory of endurance born. 

THE Class of 1898 is to be favored in this respect, 
as other classes have been; for instance, an Alabama 
member writes that “it is only six years” from the 
time she should have graduated, yet she expects now 
to carry off the honors with her ’98 classmates. 

A worD or two from members of 1897 may be of 
good cheer to the ’98’s, giving them a little hint 
of their own point of view a year hence. Here are 
some of them: “I am proud of my diploma, because 
it represents four years of the hardest work I ever 
did. I shall continue THE CHAUTAUQUAN and 
take up advanced work in agricultural literature, for 
which this training has greatly aided me.” 
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From Chicago: “At last I am ready for con- 
gratulations, not that I have done well but that I 
have persevered. Disappointed in my expectations 
of acollege education by the death of my father, I 
have missed much that I might have accomplished 
because of the lack of patient persistence in one 
line of study. So the C. L. S. C. has not only been 
a pleasure to me, but it has helped me to conquer 
self.” 


CLASS OF 1899.—*THE PATRIOTS.” 
“ Fidelity, Fraternity.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—John C. Martin, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—John A. Travis, Washington, D.C.; Charles 
Barnard, New York, N. Y.; Frank G. Carpenter, Washington, 
D.C ; John Brown, Chicago, Ill.; Charles A. Carlysle, South 
Bend, Ind.; Edward Marsden, Alaska; William Ashton, Ux- 
bridge, England; Miss Alice Haworth, Osaka, Japan; Miss 
Frances O. Wilson, Tientsin, China. 

Secretary—Miss Isabelle T. Smart, Brielle, N. J. 

Treasurer—John C. Whiteford, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Trustee—Miss M. A. Bortle, Mansfield, O. 

CLASS EMBLEM—THE FLAG. 
CLASS COLOR—BLUE. 
CLASS FLOWER—THE FERN. 


Vet, I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope; but still bear up 
And steer right onward. 
—Miiton. 

THE member of ’99 who reads these words has, 
however, a distinct advantage over the spirit who 
once uttered them, since no member of the class 
need feel that “ Heaven’s hand or will” is against 
him, and as he trims his little craft for the voyage of 
the new year he may with good cheer “bear up and 
steer right onward.” 

CASUAL words of greeting dropped by the Patri- 
ots in their onward march indicate the general spirit 
of the whole army, which is courageous in the ex- 
treme. Here is one member who writes: “I have 
charge of an insane department at a sanitarium and 
when I am wearied devising ways and means of dis- 
persing delusions it is an intellectual treat as well 
as restful to the brain to turn to the Chautauqua 
studies.” Brave Chautauquan! We give her the 
salute of the Patriots. 

SomE of the class who have been at Chautauqua 
year after year and felt the inspiration of the class 
reunions and the joy in the class building are un- 
dertaking the somewhat laborious task of corres- 
ponding with fellow classmates about securing some 
additional funds for the equipment of the class 
building. We are sure all such letters will receive 
akindly response from the members of the class 
even should they be unable to contribute ever so 
little toward the desired object. It would be a 
pleasure to the class to receive replies from these 
letters, thus giving us a little closer acquaintance 
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with each other and with the wide-spread work which 
is being accomplished by the class. 


CLASS OF 1900.—* THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY CLASS.” 
“ Faith in the God of truth; hope for the unfolding 
centuries ; charity toward all endeavor.” 
“ Licht, Liebe, Leben.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, III. 

Vice Presidents—Rev. John A. McKamy, Louisville, Ky.; 
Rev. Duncan Cameron, Canisteo, N. Y.; J. F. Hunt, Chautau- 
qua, N. Y.; Morris A. Green, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer.—Miss Mabel Campbell, 53 Young- 
love Ave., Cohoes,N. Y 

CLASS EMBLEM—EVERGREEN. 


And step by step since time began 
I see the steady gain of man 


For still the new transcends the old 
In signs and tokens manifold. 

THISs little quotation from Whittier’s “ Chapel of 
the Hermits ” has a flavor of the new year about it 
that will inspire every member of 1900 whether a 
solitary reader or a member of an active circle, for 
after all every one of us is more or less of a hermit, 
since however much we move among the outward 
rush of men and events, the daily battle against 
discouragement and a weak will and low ideals has 
to be fought out in the private cell of our own being. 
Whittier was a man who knew life well and for that 
reason is a safe guide for us in our hermit struggle. 

THE solitary readers are always heldin especial 
concern by their classmates and occasional greetings 
from them are much appreciated. Here is a word 
from Oklahoma Territory: “ We are only two but 
we are struggling along trying to enjoy life and 
make it worth living. We are on the borders of 
civilization, it might be called, in the Territory. 
The Indian is our neighbor. We belong to the 
Class of 1900 and want the prayers and best wishes 
of our more fortunate co-workers, who have more 
desirable surroundings.” 

THE president sends greeting to his classmates 
and reports the Nineteenth Century Circle of Chi- 
cago as doing good work and trying, with the help 
of the other city circles, to keep the Chautauqua 
spirit strong in this great center of activities of so 
many sorts. , 


CLASS OF 1tg01—* THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY CLASS.” 
“ Light, Love, Life.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. W.S. Bainbridge, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—William H. Mosely, New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. George S. Duncan, D.C.; John Sinclair, New York; Mrs 
Samuel George, W. Va. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Harriet Barse, 1301 Brooklyn 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

CLASS FLOWER —COREOPSIS. 
CLASS EMBLEM—THE PALM 
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AT the opening of the new year our classmates 
whose interest is being turned to the influence of 
the old Roman world will read with interest and we 
trust with good cheer these words from one of the 
most famous of the old philosophers : 


Forward as occasion offers, never look round to see whether 
any shall note it. Be satisfied with success in even the smallest 
matters and think that even such a result is no trifle. 

—Marcus Aurelius. 

THE Twentieth Century Class continues to wel- 
come its membership from every land and clime. Not 
only the officers but every member extends a greeting 
to every other member at the opening of the new 
year. 
made our first fair start on the first of October and 
like every new year after that first eventful one in 


It is a sort of second New Year to us, as we 
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our lives we welcome the opportunity to turn over a 
fresh leaf once more and try again. So the best of 
good cheer to the Twentieth Century Class, and as 
we go back to the medieval period to get our per- 
spective of life properly adjusted let us also go with 
the courage of twentieth century men and women 
who have the lives and deeds of the medieval saints 
and heroes behind them. 

WE cannot call by name the vast array of circles 
who have during the past two weeks joined hands 
with us in our march toward the goal, but we would 
send special greetings to our comrades who are 
holding up the standard so bravely in Scranton, Pa., 
and to the circle of twenty-five members from Sum- 
merville, S. C., and to the long list of Chautauqua 
readers from Columbus, Ga. 
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cL Ss C. 
“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


MOTTOES. 
“ Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 


Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


Oprentnc Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

Cot_ece Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanier Day—February 3. 

SpeciaL Sunpay—February, second Sunday. 
LonGFELLow Day—February 27. 


SPECIAL MEMORIAL 


Wituram I. Day—October 25. 
Bismarck Day—November 16. 
Mottke Day—December 3. 
Puny Day—January 23. 


NEW CIRCLES. 

MAINE.—A C. L. S. C. graduate of ’90 was the 
moving spirit in the organization of a Current His- 
tory circle in East Corinth, the class numbering be- 
tween fifteen and twenty members. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The president of Dorchester 
Circle, who is a member of Lake View Assembly 
Class of ’86, writes of the Chautauqua movement 
in that section: “After a lapse of several years the 
Chautauqua interest in Dorchester has again been 
revived and a new circle, the Dorchester, has been 
formed, meeting at residences alternate Mondays. 
Twenty-six were present at the third meeting. In 
addition to the current reading the circle program 
includes current events and sketches of local history 
and historical places, and its work starts a new era 
in a section almost entirely given over to thought- 
less pleasures. This circle is the direct result of a 


movement begun at Lake View Assembly upon 
recommendation of the Class of ’86, that effort be 
directed to establishing circle work around eastern 
Massachusetts. The committee appointed conferred 





SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

Appison Day—May 1. 

Sprec1aL SuNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

Spec1aL SunpDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first Tues- 
day. 

St. Pauvt’s Davy—August, second Saturday after first Tuesday 


DAYS FOR 1897-098. 


Justintan Day—February 10. 
Freperick II, Day—March 20. 
MouAMMED Day—April 3. 
NiccoLto Pisano Day—May 28. 


with Prof. William D. Bridge, and finally left the 
work in his hands.” Another circle has been 
formed at Washington Village, between South Bos- 
ton and Dorchester. Membership Books are for- 
warded to three ladies at Dudley and one at Rock- 
dale, who will give immediate attention to the 
work. 

RHODE ISLAND.—Five members of a family in 
Providence became members of the new class in 
November. A class each member of which pos- 
sesses great capabilities is studying at Auburn. 

ConneEcTIcUT.—The First Baptist Church of 
New Haven contributes a large number of members 











for the new class; a stirring report shows them to 
be all that Chautauquans could desire. 

NEw YorK.—The Vesper Service is again instru- 
mental in Chautauqua’s behalf. Asa result of its 
use in the Central Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn 
twenty-five have joined the freshman class under 
the name of the Carson Circle, called after the pas- 
tor of that church. The already large number of 
Chautauquans in New York City is increased by 























four members; the name of the circle is not given. 
A desire for mental improvement has induced 
a half-dozen people of Troupsburg to join the Chau- 
tauqua ranks. The C. L. S. C. is being favorably 
talked about in Olcott, with promise of a circle being 
Names are received from East Avon 








formed. 
and Bronxville. 

NEw JERSEY.—A competent organizer has been 
at work among the people of Trenton and as a re- 
sult fifteen readers will cast their lot with the grow- 
ing Class of Igo1. The following report is from 
Asbury Park: “ After continued effort a Chautau- 
qua circle consisting of fifteen members has been 
formed in this place, under the name of the Para- 
thalassians. The meetings are well attended and 
great interest is shown. ‘The Beckel Colony in 
Germany ’ and ‘ Tariff’ have been the subjects under 
discussion at our first meetings. Our members are 
all conscientious workers. We are not seeking 
large numbers, though all are welcome, but true 








intellectual advancement.” 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Pittsburg contributes two valu- 
able circles to 1901, one at Homewood, East End, 
is named the Light-bearer C. L. S. C. and meets 
every alternate Saturday evening, when at least two 
papers are read and the regular lesson studied. 
The other circle, the Oakland, meets Monday even- 
ings and the members are living up to their motto, 
“Look up, lift up.” Thus far they have found 
their time profitably spent. Elm Park Circle of 
Scranton, as is mentioned in Zhe Classes, has made 
a remarkable beginning, with fifty-one members. 
The community of Gladwyne in which the 
twenty-eight members of Merion Square Circle are 
situated will surely feel the influence of this deter- 
mined band of Chautauqua workers. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—The German-Romans 
have found a strong foothold in Washington. 

WEsT VIRGINIA.—Eleven freshmen at Parkers- 
burg are sure of success. The pastor of the First 
M. E. Church is the organizer. A start has been 
made toward organization in Williamstown. 

SouTH CAROLINA.—The Summerville Circle, rich 
in numbers and in good literary material, will surely 
have a profitable four years’ course of study. 
Newberry comes to the front with a wide-awake 
circle of beginners. 

FLORIDA.—Chautauqua interests are well cared 
for in Jacksonville and Eustis, where promising 
circles are faithfully at work. 

KENTUCKY.—A true Chautauqua spirit is mani- 
fested in a little band of students at Taylorsville. 

TENNESSEE.—The circle at White Haven was 
formed a year ago, and is,still interested in continu- 
ing the course. 

ARKANSAS.—Eight ladies of Osceola read the 
course last year, but report now for the first time. 
They have well earned their right to be sophomores. 
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TeExas.—A letter asking information concerning 
work in French history is received from Georgetown. 

Ou10.—The Klondikes at Cygnet are ten search- 
ers for knowledge, and will doubtless find many 
valuable nuggets during their four years’ as Chau- 
tauqua readers. Another band of ten from Cleve- 
land have joined their fortunes with the freshman 
class. 





ILLINOIS.—An excellent plan of study has been 
arranged by the beginners in West Chicago; they 
have a leader for each book until it is finished; 
fifteen minutes of each meeting are given to maga- 
zine articles and one half-hour is taken up with 
current events. Such systematic work will bring 
the work to completion at the proper time. 

MICHIGAN.—The appreciation of Chautauqua is 
often shown by the interest taken by the members 
after graduation. A member of ’97 has used her 
influence for Chautauqua in Mason and has enlisted 
a loyal band of workers there. 

WISCONSIN.—Twenty-one names have been sent 
by the secretary of Lakeside Branch C. L. S. C., 
fourteen from Marinette, six from Menominee, and 
one from Milwaukee. 

MINNESOTA.—Graduates have formed a circle at 
Windom and are studying the Current History and 
Garnet Seal Courses. Two circles are organized 
in Glencoe. 

Iowa.—The Chautauqua secretary of this state, 
Mrs. Shipley, has previously shown her ability as an 
organizer and now more than ever in her work at 
Des Moines. An evening class, named the Clinton 
Douglas Circle for the pastor of the Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church, has been initiated in the Chau- 
tauqua work. An afternoon class is also much 
pleased with the prospects of a systematic course of 
study and is knownas the Harriet Shipley Circle. 
The secretary of the Clarinda Assembly, a busy 
pastor, has organized a class of twenty-six energetic 
students at Clarinda. 

MissourRI.—Abundant Chautauqua material is 
found in the new circle at Carthage-——A flourish- 
ing band of 1901’s report from Bolivar. 

Kansas.—The Suburban Circle of Salina has 
joined the legions of Chautauqua workers. Nine 
members at Portland are also launched in the work. 

NEBRASKA.—Thorough work is the motto of the 
circle recently organized at Palmyra. The secre- 
tary of Furnas County has reorganized the circle at 
Beaver City. He says: “Iam seventy years old 
and this is the eighth year of Chautauqua reading 
for me. I cannot see any place to stop.” 

NorTH Dakota.—Eight excellent workers are 
reported from Hope. 
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MAINE.—A ’97 graduate of Livermore Falls 
“it is & 


writes concerning the course of study: 
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great source of pleasure to me and I feel that I 
have been greatly benefited by it. This year has 
completed the four years’ course and with it is 
added a greater desire to continue the work.” She 
is now a member of the Rockomeka Circle. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The juniors of Holland Circle 
of Springfield are, as ever, alive to the interests of 
Chautauqua, and have added one new member to 
their list. The circle at Holyoke is entering 
upon its third year of study——The Waltham 
branch of Keep Pace Circle have found room in 
their midst for several 1go1’s. 

CONNECTICUT.—The Luckey Circle, New Haven, 
now makes a new start with three ’or’s and several 
old members. The circle at .North Guilford be- 
longs to the sophomore class but has admitted 
three freshmen to the membership. 

NEw YorkK.—Temple Circle, New York, expects 
a membership of fifty to carry on the work; all are 
intellectual and are working for self-improvement. 
They form a strong circle. The graduating ex- 
ercises of the Epworth Circle, Brooklyn, held at the 
home of Mrs. Helen O’Donnell, consisted of an ex- 
ceptionally fine program followed by a delightful 
reception, when a novel entertainment was furnished 
which may interest the Local Circle readers. Dainty 
little cards, all numbered, were distributed, on one 
side of which was printed the following : 

No. —— 

When announcement is given, proceed at once to secure the 
autographs of ladies holding cards Nos. —— ——. 

As soon as this has been done, find your partner who holds 
the card having a similar number to this and with your partner 
report to the president. Prizes will be awarded to the partners 
who first succeed in accomplishing this work. 

On the opposite page were blank places for the 
autographs and their numbers. On the cards given 
to the ladies the word “ gentlemen” was substituted 
for the word “ladies.” This progressive circle also 
sends a sample of their Chautauqua book-mark, 
which is a long strip of paper, doubled over at both 
ends, on which is printed the program for the year. 
Other circles of Brooklyn are alive to Chautauqua 
interests; the Pathfinders, the Janes, and the 
Laurel Circles are well up in their work. The ban- 
quet of the Long Island Society of the Hall in the 
Grove is announced to take place at St. George’s 
Hotel in December. The Pioneers of Westfield 
have been organized since 1878, and are still keep- 
ing a sharp lookout for Chautauqua. On Shakes- 
peare Day a reunion of the alumni and all other 
Chautauquans was held; it has long been a custom 
with this circle to thus celebrate this day.—The 
local papers give ample notice of the circles at Mt. 
Vernon, and the meetings as here described are in- 
teresting and very profitable. Mt. Vernon Circle 
meets on alternate Mondays and invites all interested 
to attend. Eidelweiss Circle has been favored by 
having an artist in their midst who has kept them 
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supplied with maps of the countries studied. 
The last one presented was in a dissected form and 
it required some little time to fit the different 
parts to their places, but when completed it made an 
A member 
of this circle gives some hints for sustaining the in- 
terest of a circle. 


excellent map of the German Empire. 


He says: “This may be done by 
keeping the meetings general, avoiding long essays, 
using games bearing on the subjects, discussions, 
historical personifications, telling what articles in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN pleased most, and why.” 
NEw JERSEY.—There is a wide-awake class of 
thirty-one members at Vineland, about half of the 
number being freshmen. This circle is studying one 
book at a time and has already finished “ Imperial 
Germany.” A Chautauqua circle of Jersey City 
has arranged a syllabus for the year’s work up to 
February, which was printed in a local paper. At 
each meeting the president gives a half-hour lecture. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—* Once a Chautauquan, always 
a Chautauquan,” seems to be the motto of the 
graduates of Sellersville Circle. They are all still 
reading the course and are a great inspiration to the 
beginners. The Sellersville Herald recently gave a 
history of the circle since its beginning, with only five 
members, up to the present, when it numbers more 
than five times that number. A newly established 
custom in this circle is to have a Chautauqua night 
once every month. This is in addition to the 
weekly meetings, and has thus far proved success- 
ful. The Irving Circle of Sellersville is certainly 
one of which any community might well be proud. 
—tThe Mountville C. L. S.C. is in its fourth year 
of Chautauqua study and reports excellent work. 
Petroleum Circle of Bradford has been built up 


again this year after having nearly died out last 


year; they now number twenty-five. “ Allegha- 
nian C. L. S. C. of Coudersport, so named from our 
river and mountains, is a band of interested work- 
ers, all ladies except three. We use the demerit 
system, and with our excellent president hope to 
have a profitable year.” The sophomore class 
has a diligent corps of workers in Orwigsburg. 
MARYLAND.—The Laniers of Baltimore begin 
their second year with eleven active members. 
GEORGIA.—An encouraging letter from Atlanta 
informs us that three circles are to be found in that 
city, but the one reported is the Browning, which 
has now seven members, the original seven who 
organized four years ago and have kept their place 
among the foremost in the ranks. They are seniors 
and proud of the class to which they belong. 
KeEentTucKy.—A pleasant circle of eighteen mem- 
bers at Mt. Sterling have found Chautauqua litera- 
ture what they wished to read, and are doing excel- 
lent work in the studies. 
ALABAMA.—The town of Troy is greatly benefited 
by the presence of a thriving circle in its midst. 
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Oun10.—A slight falling off in the members of 
last year in the Holmes Circle of Dayton is atoned 
for in the new members who have taken the place 
of those who dropped out, and all is now moving 
smoothly. The Mt. Vernons start with ten read- 
ers and expect to raise the number to fifteen. 

“The C. L. S. C. of Mechanicsburg has six 
active members this year; we meet every Friday 
afternoon and carry out the plan of work as laid out 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. We find it a real and un- 
adulterated pleasure to pursue the course, as it 
brings us in closer touch with the world and its 
possessions.” The class of sophomores at Lima 
have added to their number seven freshmen who 
will make excellent Chautauquans. The Athe- 
nians of Fostoria have added a large number of 
new names to their circle. 

INDIANA.—The progressive Frankfort Circle has 
secured several new members for the course. 
Good work and good prospects is the encouraging 
report of the Chautauquans at Mount Ayr. The 
majority of the class members at South Wabash 
are juniors, but five new members add fresh interest 
to the already zealous band. From Decatur 
comes the following: “This is our second year’s 
work and the members are very much interested in 
the C. L. S. C. course. We have found the new 
books even more interesting than those of the pre- 
Noble efforts are made by the 
members at Warsaw and Elkhart. 

ILLINOIS.—Students at Forreston are proceeding 
with unabated ardor. The class of worthy 
seniors at Galesburg is one of which Chautauqua is 
justly proud. Chautauquans at Griggsville, Del- 
avan, and West Chicago are fully equipped for the 
year’s work.—tThe Trip to England Course is en- 
joyed by the Clover Club at Danville. 

MICHIGAN.—Eight energetic members compose 
the circle at Milan. 


vious year.” 


A progressive spirit prevails 
among the Chautauquans at Benton Harbor. 

WIscONSIN.—The Chautauqua course is fully 
appreciated by Eugene Field Circle at Racine. 
Westfield Circle makes rapid headway in the 
studies. 

MINNESOTA.—Secretaries of Athene, Duluth, 
and Albert Lea Circles report favorably for Chau- 
tauqua. 

Iowa.—The work of the year just begun is carried 
on with vigor by the Columbias at Cedar Falls. 
The charter members of the Irresistibles, Clarion, 
have reorganized under the national name, Patriots. 

The seal courses are very popular among the 
Hyperions at Rockford. College Hill Circle, Des 
Moines, is alive to Chautauqua interests. “The 
influence of our circle (Prairie City) is recognized in 
the community as the most practical organization 
for self-culture.” 
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GRADUATE CLASSES. 

A NEw seal course has recently been added to 
the C. L. S. C. series for the special benefit of pa- 
rents and teachers interested in the study of do- 
mestic science. The course has been prepared un- 
der the general direction of the Cooking School 
Teachers’ League of America and all interested can 
secure circulars by addressing the Buffalo office. 

A MATTER of interest to all members of the 
S. H.G. is the organization of a Jefferson County 
Alumni Association under the leadership of Mrs. 
G. E. W. Young, district secretary at Adams, N. Y. 
The graduates of the circle at Belleville met on the 
22d of October and formed an organization to be 
known under the above title. All who hold 
C. L.S. C. diplomas are eligible to membership. 
The organization was formed with a membership 
of fifteen, representing classes from ’89 to ’96. They 
adopted by-laws which were signed by the fifteen 
charter members. Fifteen additional members have 
also reported themselves and the new organization 
proposes to extend itself to Ogdensburg and other 
important centers in the county. 

SPECIAL mention is again made of the course for 
the members of the Guild of the Seven Seals, which 
includes THE CHAUTAUQUAN, “Imperial Ger- 
many,” “ The Social Spirit in America,” and Drum- 
mond’s “ The Ascent of Man.” A fee of 50 cents 
forwarded to the office at Buffalo, N. Y., will provide 
any members of the Guild with the memoranda 
necessary to win the seal. 


SUMMER ASSEMBLY. 

THE Long Pine Assembly, Nebraska, held, dur- 
ing the summer, a remarkably successful session. 
Large crowds attended the meetings during the 
season, and after all expenses were paid a balance 
for next year’s work remained in the treasury. 

Prof. A. K. Goudy was alone responsible for the 
preparation and supervision of the program and so 
well did he perform his labors that the patrons of 
the Assembly were furnished with rare opportunities 
to hear interesting lectures and a high grade of 
music. 

Talented lecturers spoke from the Assembly plat- 
form. Among those who helped to entertain the 
people were Judge Morris, Rev. Luther P. Ludden, 
Prof. T. L. Lyon and Prof. Fred Taylor, of the 
University of Nebraska, and the Hon. W. A. 
Poynter. The music was furnished by the Scandi- 
navian Quartette and by Miss Silence Dale, a 
talented young violinist of Lincoln. 

The Recognition Day service was in charge of 
Mrs. M. S. Walker, who conducted the exercises in 
an attractive manner. At the close of the session 
a new circle was organized with much promise of 
good work during the coming year. 











A problem which ministers, Sunday- 
school teachers, and parents find 
difficult to solve is that of presenting 
valuable truths to children in an attractive and 
effective manner. That the problem is not unsolv- 
able is proved by a volume of “Sermon Stories for 
Boys and Girls” * by Rev. Louis Albert Banks, 
D.D. The collection contains a large number of 
interesting stories about people, animals, and famil- 
iar objects, each bearing a precious seed of truth. 

A lively account of the capture and the surrender 
of Tawny, a wild horse of the Texas prairie, opens 
Kirk Munroe’s story entitled “With Crockett and 
Bowie.” t Rex Harden is the young man who 
accomplished the wonderful feat and won the affec- 
tion of the noble steed. Soon after this incident 
Rex is called to active service in the Texan struggle 
for independence which furnishes the historical set- 
ting for this tale. There he finds his horse invalu- 
able to him, and according to the story these two 
did valiant service for the Lone Star State, but not 
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without many dangerous and exciting encounters. 
One of the most successful writers of stories for 
young people is George A. Henty. The dignity of 
his literary style and the subjects he chooses com- 
mand the admiration of older readers and at the 
same time they attract the young and help to 
develop a taste for good literature. The three of 
his books now ready for the holiday trade have for 
their background historical incidents of great im- 
portanee. “A March on London” ¢{ deals with the 
peasant revolt in England under the leadership of 
Wat Tyler. In the guise of a story with an admir- 
able hero the author gives his youthful readers a 
tolerably clear idea of English affairs in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century. “ With Frederick 
the Great” || is a story of the war between Prussia 
and Russia, Austria, and France, known as the 
Seven Years’ War, in which are lucid descrip- 
tions of important battles. The subject of the 
third story § is Sir John Moore’s expedition to 
the Spanish Peninsula, which, the preface states, the 
author has found necessary to treat in two volumes, 


the second being promised for next year. TIllustra- 





* Sermon Stories for Boys and Girls. By Rev. Louis Albert 
3anks, D.D. With initial illustrations by Freeland A. Carter. 
218 pp. $1.00. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

+t With Crockett and Bowie. By Kirk Munroe. [Illustrated 
by V. Perard. 347 pp. $1.25.——tA March on London. By 
G. A. Henty. With eight illustrations by W. H. Margetson. 
339 pp.——|| With Frederick the Great. By G. A. Henty. With 
twelve illustrations by Wal Paget. 374 pp.——§ With Moore at 


Corunna. By G. A. Henty. With twelve illustrations by Wal 
Paget. 401 pp. $1.50 each. New York: Charles Scribner's 


Sons. 
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tions form a part of the contents of each of the 
volumes and to two of them maps have been added. 

There are three heroes of Mr. William Henry 
Shelton’s unique story of the Civil War.* They 
are three soldiers who have charge of a signal 
station on a lofty mountain south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. False messages from a neighboring 
station convince them that the Confederacy has 
won in the struggle and they decide to spend the 
remainder of their lives on the mountain. 
they obtained provisions after the two months’ 
rations were exhausted, how they employed their 
time, and how they were rescued are told in an easy, 
bright style. The manner of the telling and the 
frequent recurrence of novel incidents are sufficient 
to sustain the reader’s interest to the end. The story 
is amply illustrated by B. West Clinedinst. 


How 


One summer three people traveling in England 
frequently visited places which tradition connected 
in some way with King Arthur,t and as a natural 
outcome the stories about him and his knights were 
told to the youngest member of the party. As re- 
lated they are simple and entertaining, for which 
William Henry Frost is responsible. Pictorial 
representations accompany the recitals. 

Prudence, Experience, Submit, Abigail, Nathaniel, 
and Peletiah are the names given to some of the char- 
acters in a story called “ The Young Puritans of Old 
Hadley,” ¢ and the language they use and the senti- 
ments they express are highly appropriate to the 
time the story represents. In a careful and vivid 
manner the author has portrayed child-life in the 
early years of our country’s history, producing a 
picture which will make young people thankful for 
present privileges. 

The paragon of schoolmasters is Mr. Pansy in a 
recent story || by John Trowbridge. He is a per- 
fect marvel in his power to discern and to do what 
is required no matter what the circumstances may 
be. It is well that he is such an ideal, for one less 
tactful in the same position would never have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing such wonderful results. 
Mr. Trowbridge brings into the story athletics, 
electrical science, and just enough intrigue to give it 
the requisite amount of spiciness. 





*The Last Three Soldiers. By William Henry Shelton. 324 
pp. $1.50. New York: The Century Co. 

+ Knights of the Round Table. By William Henry Frost. 
Illustrated by Sidney Richmond Burleigh. 28: pp. $1.50, 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

t The Young Puritans of Old Hadley. By Mary P. Wells 
Smith. Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 345 pp. $1.25.—— 
| The Resolute Mr. Pansy. By John Trowbridge. Illustrated 
by Victor A. Searles. 206 pp. $1.25. Boston: Roberts 


Brothers. 
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The very ingenuousness of the recital which 
bears the title “In the Choir of Westminster Ab- 
bey ”* would impel one to read it if the incidents 
recounted were not of themselves engrossing. The 
story purports to be an autobiography of Betty 
Lockwood, who at the age of sixteen went to live 
in the family of Henry Purcell, and it therefore con- 
tains many interesting facts relative to this great 
English musician and composer of the seventeenth 
century. Among the illustrations are pictures of 
Westminster Abbey. 

William O. Stoddard has written a story of the 
American Revolution which he calls “The Red 
Patriot."t The news of Washington’s defeat at the 
battle of Long Island brought to Irwin Hollow by a 
messenger from General Washington to Congress is 
the first event of importance in the story. This 
messenger being exhausted by his long ride, a young 
man of the village volunteers to deliver the mes- 
sages safely to Congress. So well does he perform 
his duty that he becomes an “express rider for the 
commander-in-chief.” In this service he has many 
thrilling adventures, of which the author has given 
animated descriptions. 

One of the most interesting forms of presenting 
a biographical sketch for young people is that em- 
ployed by Hezekiah Butterworth in a volume en- 
titled “True to His Home.”{ Into fictional form 
he has woven the incidents of Benjamin Franklin’s 
life, and he has made a delightful story, the hero of 
which is a personage of whom all Americans are 
proud. The illustrations in the volume are the 
work of H. Winthrop Peirce. 

Sarah Louise Arnold and Charles B. Gilbert are 
the authors and compilers of a series of school 
reading books which they have appropriately called 
“Stepping Stones to Literature.” || The first two 
books of the series are to be used in the primary 
grades. They are well adapted to this use both in 
the arrangement and in the contents of the lessons. 
The pictures also, if the colored plates be excepted, 
are artistic and educative, several of them being re- 
productions of the works of famous artists. Sub- 
stantial covers tastefully ornamented make even the 
outside of the books attractive. 

The educational impulse which demands that 
children shall study the works of nature is a pro- 
gression in the right direction. Numerous books 





*In the Choir of Westminster Abbey. By Emma Marshall. 
With illustrations by T. Hamilton Crawford, R.S. W. 316 pp. 
$1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

+ The Red Patriot. By William O. Stoddard. Illustrated by 
B. West Clinedinst. 275 pp.——?¢ True to His Home. A Tale 
of the Boyhood of Franklin. By Hezekiah Butterworth. Illus- 
trated by H. Winthrop Peirce. 332 pp. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. 

|| Stepping Stones to Literature. By Sarah Louise Arnold 
and Charles B. Gilbert. A First Reader. 128 pp. A Second 
Reader. 160 pp. New York, Boston, and Chicago: Silver, 
Burdett and Company. 


are being brought out to supply the demand created 
by this movement in educational fields. One of 
these is “The Plant Baby and Its Friends,’* a 
book for the children of the primary grade. Pretty 
little verses, pleasing dialogues, and simple descrip- 
tions contain facts which little folks can easily 
learn. Many attractive illustrations are scattered 
through the book and the covers are very dainty, 
making a volume whose entire contents from cover 
to cover the children will enjoy. 

“The Black Tor”t will appeal to the adventur- 
ous spirit which dwells in every boy. It is a story 
in which a family feud of many years’ duration is 
terminated and the accomplishment of this happy 
result necessitates several hazardous expeditions. 
The events so well described are placed in the time 
of King James I., and the leading personages dis- 
play many manly traits. Notwithstanding the 
length of the story and the lack of naturalness in 
certain conversations and situations, it is a good 
one and serves to illustrate certain facts of the 
times it represents. 

A tale founded on the evenis of the first Burmese 
war is entitled “On the Irrawaddy.” { A lad and 
his uncle who have begun trading operations in 
Burmah are pressed into war service on the side of 
the English, and the youth is captured by the na- 
tives. How he obtains freedom, his narrow es- 
capes, and the perils which he braves to rescue a 
friend are recounted in dignified English. Informa- 
tion cyclopedic in character is contained in the tale, 
the characters of which, in spite of their occasionally 
somewhat stilted conversations, are not uninterest- 


ing. 
A book to please the little ones is “ The Froggy 
Fairy Book.” || The story of the fairies’ ball and 


how it was enjoyed by a little girl are charmingly told 
and admirably illustrated with full-page pictures. 
The book is bound in red stamped with appropriate 
cover designs. 

A companion volume to the “Field—-De Koven 
Song Book” published about a year ago is “ The 
Stevenson Song Book.”§ It contains twenty 
songs, which, the prefatorial note states, were 
selected from Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden of 
Verses.” The music, composed by English and 
American composers, is simple and well adapted to 





*The Plant Baby and Its Friends. By Kate Louise Brown. 
155 pp. New York, Boston, and Chicago: Silver, Burdett and 
Company. 

+The Black Tor. By George Manville Fenn. With eight 
illustrations by W.S. Stacey. 328 pp. $1.50. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

+On the Irrawaddy. By G. A. Henty. With eight illustra- 
tions. 315 pp. $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

|| The Froggy Fairy Book. By Anthony J. Drexel Biddle. 
Illustrated by John R.Skeen. sopp. $1.25. Philadelphia: 
Drexel-Biddle & Bradley Publishing Company. 

§ The Stevenson Song Book. With Music by Various Com- 
posers. 119 pp. $2.00. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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express the spirit of the words. As in the previous 
publication, decorative borders of graceful foliage 
and animal forms ornament the pages which contain 
the poems, the preface, and the title, and a fanciful 
cover encases the whole. 

“ Singing Verses for Children” * is the very apt 
title of a song book the words of which are from 
the pen of Lydia Avery Coonley. The title-page, 
containing a landscape scene in color, is a presage 
of what may be expected on the succeeding pages. 
The sentiment of every verse is pictorially repre- 
sented in colored designs, and the pages of music 
are also brightly ornamented. It is a book with 
which children may spend many pleasant hours. 

A book to interest the children on the day when 
most play is forbidden is “Sunday Reading for the 
Young.”t Besides the numerous long and short 
stories, poetry, Bible stories, and bits of useful in- 
formation, the volume contains nearly two hundred 
pictures which will furnish entertainment for many 
idle hours. Two supplements, one of which contains 
a complicated puzzle, accompany the book. 

The “Chatterbox” ¢ for 1897 appears in its 
usually attractive board covers. It is profusely 
illustrated with pictures which, with a few exceptions, 
notably “The Sugar Maple,” represent fairly well 
the subjects to which they pertain. 
plates give the volume a bright appearance. 


Several colored 
One 
of the prominent features of the “Chatterbox ” is 
the variety of its literary contents, into which inac- 
curacies and ambiguities have crept in spite of the 
efforts of the editor. It, however, supplies the 
young with entertaining reading. 


“Ballads of Yankee Land” || is the 
title of a collection of delightful 
poems by William Edward Penney. 
portion of the collection is made up of poetical 
narratives recited in an easily readable dialect. This 


Poetry. 


A large pro- 


does not lessen but rather adds to the homely 
pathos and delicate humor which we find running 
through all the poems. In the other ballads are 
also vivid pictures of pastoral life from the facile 
pen of the poetical artist, which glow with a warm 
light of tender feeling. It is not difficult to find in 
these poems many quotable couplets. 

The verses which Richard Watson Gilder has put 





* Singing Verses for Children. Words by Lydia Avery Coonley. 
Pictures by Alice Kellogg Tyler. Music by Eleanor Smith, 
Jessie L. Gaynor, Frederic W. Root, Frank H. Atkinson, Jr. 
$2.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

+ Sunday Reading for the Young. With contributions by 
Ismay Thorn, E. M. Green, Mrs. Bulley, H. L Taylor, etc. 
412 pp. New York: E.& J. B. Young & Co. 

t Chatterbox. . Edited by J. Erskine Clark, M.A. 412 pp. 
Boston: Estes and Lauriat. 

|| Ballads of Yankee Land. By William Edward Penney. 301 
pp. $1.50. New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Company. 
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into a little volume called “For the Country”* 
will awaken sad memories of the past and at the 
To Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Grant, Sheridan, Sherman, and a 
brave chaplain he has dedicated verses which from 
threnodes are deftly turned to pzans of praise in 
The 
longest and one of the best of the poems is “The 
Great Remembrance.” 


same time feed the fires of patriotism. 


irregular but not often labored measure. 


L. Bruce Moore is the composer of a fanciful 
poem called “The Death of Falstaff.”+ There is 
about it a weirdness and a somewhat labored rhyth- 
mic measure which make it little attractive. Nearly 
fifty other poetical compositions, in which are ex- 
hibited varying degrees of spontaneity and felicity 
of expression, are bound in the same covers, and 
among them may be found many pleasant verses. 

None who read the collection of poems f by the 
Rev. Benjamin Copeland can complain of monotony 
either in subject or style. The wonderful diversity 
of nature has given him a large field from which to 
draw many a helpful lesson, and the ease with which 
he gives expression to his poetical thought makes 
Among the sacred 
sonnets are several gems breathing comfort and re- 


his work pleasant reading. 
lief for the heart burdened with sorrow and care. 
Some of the best of the poems in “ Echoes of Hal- 
cyon Days ”’|| are among the“ Facetix Imitations and 
Translations.” There the reader will find a variety 
of thoughts the metrical expression of which will re- 
mind him of certain well-known verses by celebrated 
bards. In the “Thulean Themes” there is also a 
pleasing variation in meter and sentiment, and while 
some of the sonnets and short poems reflect sad- 
ness and regret they are without the quality which 
would give them any unpleasant gloominess. 


prose idyls full of poetical expressions close this ad- 


Four 


mirable collection of verses. 

The time which Elizabeth G. Crane has chosen 
to represent in the drama “ Berquin ”§ is May, 1527, 
and a royal chateau in Navarre is the theater of 
action. Francis I. is king of France and to his 
court belong his sister, Margaret of Navarre, Clem- 
ent Marot, the court poet, and Louis de Berquin. 
These noted personages, with Diane de Rambure, 
a court lady, are the important characters in the 
drama, in which there is but indifferent machination 
and slight action. Though the drama conveys an 


* For the Country.” By Richard Watson Gilder. 
$1.00. New York: The Century Co. 

+ The Death of Falstaff and Other Poems. By L. Bruce Moore. 
1oz pp. Baltimore: Cushing & Company. 


69 pp. 


t Poems. Pastoral and Psalms. By Rev. Benjamin Cope- 
land. 62 pp. 50 cts. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincin- 
nati: Curts and Jennings. 

|| Echoes of Halcyon Days. By Maximus A. Lesser. 165 pp- 


Hartford, Conn.: Truman Joseph Spencer. 
§ Berquin. A Drama in Five Acts. By Elizabeth G. Crane. 
110 pp. $100. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 























impression of court life in those early days, it is 
done in phraseology in which the ancient and mod- 
ern grammatical forms are hopelessly mixed. 

So clearly does Bliss Carman produce echoes from 
the sea in his “ Ballads of Lost Haven” * that we 
wonder if there is a reference to himself in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

I was born for deep-sea faring ; 
I was bred to put to sea; 


Stories of my father’s daring 
Filled me at my mother’s knee. 


All my boyhood, from far vernal 
Bourns of being, came to me 
Dream-like, plangent, and eternal 
Memories of the plunging sea. 
These stanzas are from the first poem, “A Son of 
the Sea,” and they represent the poetical measure 
the author has most frequently used in putting into 
words his mind’s fancies. 
some of the strains to which the bard has given 
utterance in smoothly flowing rimes, a quality 
which characterizes the entire collection. 
Poems of sentiment, religion, and patriotism, and 
“Visions of St. Paul of the Cross” t make up a 


Tender and touching are 


volume of verses by Rev. Dominic Brennen, who 
sometimes writes under the name of D. O’Kelley 
Branden. Among the patriotic poems are two 
which faithfully express the nation’s feeling for 
those who lost their lives to perpetuate the Union, 
and there are several which show a strong sympathy 
for Erin. In each department of the volume there 
are verses that give utterance to deep sentiments of 
piety and noble ideas of the purpose of life. Sim- 
plicity of diction and meter characterize these 
poems. 


A volume of distinguishing and sur- 
passing qualities is a holiday edition 
The poem, one of the great- 


Miscellaneous. 


of “In Memoriam.” t 
est elegies ever written, is prefaced with a critical 
and appreciative essay by the well-known student 
of Tennysonian literature, Henry Van Dyke. It is 
the setting in which the poem has been placed that 
gives to the volume an elegance and richness unex- 
celled. The illustrative work is from the pen of 
Harry Fenn, and every page is decorated with one 
or more excellent drawings which sympathetically 
reproduce the sentiment of the poem and at the 
same time produce a harmonious and artistic effect. 
The text is printed in very clear type on smooth, 


heavy paper. The outside of the volume is also 





* Ballads of Lost Haven. By Bliss Carman. 117 pp. Boston 


and New York: Lamson, Wolffe and Company. 
t Heart-Tones and Other Poems. 
169 pp. $1.25. 
Company. 
tIn Memoriam. By Alfred Tennyson. 
Henry Van Dyke. 
New York: 


By D. O’Kelley Branden. 
Buffalo, New York: The Peter Paul Book 


With a preface by 
Illustrated by Harry Fenn. 263 pp. $3.50. 
Fords, Howard and Hulbert. 
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very attractive, with its covers of green silk simply 
ornamented in gold. 

Under the title “Chimes from a Jester’s Bells ” * 
have been collected a number of stories and 
sketches by one of America’s platform humorists. 
The first half of the volume is a lively account of 
the development and training of Rollo. The last 
half is made up of miscellaneous sketches, humor- 
ous and pathetic, one of the best of which is 
“Laurel and Cypress.” It is a volume from which 
fun and amusement may be obtained. Numerous 
illustrations form a part of the contents of the 
volume. 

A holiday edition of George W. Cable’s “Old 
Creole Days” + is a fine representative of the at- 
tainments possible to the book-maker. The orna- 
mentation of the gray covers consists of a floral 
design peculiarly appropriate to the contents of the 
volume. The illustrations, consisting of full-page 
pictures and numerous head and tail-pieces in pho- 
togravure, are exquisite products of the artist’s pen 
and reproduce in a marked way the sentiment of the 
stories. Heavy paper, clear type, and broad mar- 
gins are also notable features of the make-up of 
this volume. 

Yule-tide in the eighth century is the time in 
which Henry Van Dyke has placed his story “ The 
First Christmas Tree.”{ The first scene is in the 
cloister of Pfalzel, where Boniface, the “ Apostle of 
Germany,” appears as a visitor and from which he 
sets out on a missionary pilgrimage to the heathen 
people of the north. The journey through the 
forest, the arrival at the Thunder-oak, the pagan 
rites at Yuletide, and the transition to a Christian 
celebration are vividly described in a style which is 
terse and dignified. The volume is handsomely 
gotten up, with decorative borders, rubricated title- 
page, full-page illustrations, and elegant binding. 

Through each of F. J. Stimson’s short romances, 
collected under the title “ Mrs. Knollys and Other 
Stories,” || there runs a pathetic strain which, 
while it arouses the reader to a thoughtfully sad 
mood, does not detract from the attractiveness of 
the recitals. ‘Mrs. Knollys” and “In a Garret” 
are the two most interesting of the seven stories in 
the collection, but each of them possesses charac- 
teristics which should commend them to readers of 
fictional literature. 

Of the numerous lesson helps for the Sunday- 
school teacher one of the most comprehensive is 





* Chimes from a Jester’s Bells. By Robert J. Burdette. With 
illustrations by Louis Braunhold. Cover design by Robert 
J. Burdette, Jr. 268 pp. Indianapolis and Kansas City: The 
3owen-Merrill Company. 

t Old Creole Days. By George W. Cable. With illustrations 
by Albert Herter. 234 pp. $6.00.——tThe First Christmas 
Tree. By Henry Van Dyke. Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 76 
pp. $1.50——|| Mrs. Knollys and Other Stories. By F. J. 
Stimson. 207 pp. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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“Tllustrative Notes”* prepared by Jesse Lyman 


Hurlbut and Robert Remington Doherty. Nothing 
seems to have been left undone to supply the 
teacher with the chronology of each lesson, sug- 
gestive outlines, a list of reference books, explana- 
tory notes, practical suggestions on teaching and 
illustrative notes. The notes are profusely illus- 
trated with sketches by Mr. J. D. Woodward and 
the excellent maps are valuable adjuncts to the 
volume. 

Another valuable volume of notes on the Sunday- 
school lessons for 1898 is “ Arnold’s Practical 
Sabbath-School Commentary on the International 
Lessons.” ¢ It is all that its title implies, practical 
and comprehensive, with numerous notes, illustra- 
tions, hints to primary teachers, questions, maps, 
and a Bible dictionary. Model blackboard exer- 
cises and outlines indicating the practical application 
of the lessons are also among the helpful sugges- 
tions and for the convenience of the teacher a class 
register is made a part of the volume. 

Every lover of nature takes especial delight in 
the bird life existing about him, a delight which 
may be greatly increased by the power to identify 
the different varieties. Among the many books 
whose object is to create a practical interest in the 
most common birds is “ Bird Neighbors.”{ One 
hundred and fifty of those which frequent the 
meadows, gardens, and forests are described in a 
brief, succinct manner, and to make identification as 
easy as possible the birds are grouped according to 
color, their size, their habitat, and the seasons 
when they appear in a certain locality. An addi- 
tional aid to the student is the large number of 
plates which, though in some cases highly colored, 
give an idea of what nature has done to beautify 
the covering of the birds. 

In the interest of church architecture George 
W. Kramer has written a book entitled “ The What, 
How, and Why of Church Building.”|| It contains 
much valuable information about the building ma- 
terials used in erecting churches, model plans, 
methods of heating, lighting, and ventilation, with 
advice concerning the choice of site, the selection of 
an architect, and many other subjects which a build- 
ing committee must study. The illustrations are 
pictures of model church buildings in various parts 
of the United States. 





* Illustrative Notes. A Guide to the Study of the International 
Sunday-School Lessons. By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut and Robert 
Remington Doherty. 399 pp. $1.25. New York: Eaton& 
Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. 

+t Arnold’s Sabbath-School Commentary on the International 
Lessons, 1898. Mrs. T. B. Arnold, Editor. 235 pp. 50 cts 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

t Bird Neighbors. By Neltje Blanchan. With an introduc- 
tion by John Burroughs and fifty colored plates. 244 pp. New 
York: Doubleday & McClure Co. 

|| The What, How, and Why of Church Building. By Geo. 
W. Kramer, F. A. 1.A. 234 pp. New York: Geo. W. Kramer. 
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Unique and fancifully ornamented covers encase 
a collection of stories* by the author of “Quo 
Vadis.” In the first of the stories the writer vividly 
portrays the futility of the religion of the ancient 
Romans and Greeks as a soul-satisfying faith. The 
second tale, “Sielanka,” is a tender idyl in which 
Each of the 
remaining four stories shows Sienkiewicz’s ability 
to paint realistic pictures. 


there are delicate pictures of nature. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
TIE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, PHILADELPHIA, 

Elmslie, Theodora C. The Pilgrim Child. 75 cts. 

Hymnal for Primary Classes. Manual for Primary Sunday- 
schools. Compiled bya Teacher. 15 cts. 

ART AND NATURE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Eddy, Sarah J. Songs of Happy Life for Schools, Homes, and 
Bands of Mercy. 30 cts. 

T. Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 

Stackpole, Rev. Everett S.,D.D. Prophecy; or Speaking for 
God. _75 cts. 

Miller, J. R., D.D. 
Mrs. George A. Paull. 

D C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 

Kupfer, Grace H. Stories of Long Ago in a New Dress. 35 cts. 

Wells, Benj. W., Ph.D. (Harv.). Drei Kleine Lustspiele. 30 cts. 

Baumbach, Rudolph. With English Notes and a German Vo- 
cabulary by Dr. William Brenhardt. Die Nonna. Eine 
Blaustrumpfgeschichte. 30 cts. 

Moser, Gustav von. Der Bibliothekar. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Benjamin W. Wells, Ph.D. (Harv.). 30 cts. 
Hatfield, James Taft, Assisted by Jessie Eversz, B.L. Materials 
for German Composition. Based on Hdéher als die Kirche. 

12 cts. 

Labiche and Martin. With an Introduction and Notes by Ben- 

jamin W. Wells, Ph.D. (Harv.). La Poudre aux Yeux. 25 cts. 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, CINCINNATI, 

Wilbor, Rev. William C., Ph.D. With an Introduction by 
Bishop John Heyl Vincent. Beauty for Ashes, or Consolation 
for the Bereaved. 35 cts. 

LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON. 

Swett, Sophie. The Ponkaty Branch Road and Other Stories 
for Young People. $1.00. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

Daly, Dominick, with apreface by Henry M. Stanley, M.P. 
Adventures of Roger L’Estrange. An Autobiography. $1.75. 

Schechter, S., M.A. Studies in Tetedein, $1.75. 

NOVELLO, EWER & CO., NEW YORK. 

Howard, Francis E. A Handbook on the Training of the Child- 
voice in Singing. 35 cts. 

Howard, Francis E. The Knickerbocker Series of School 
Songs. Book II. 25 cts. 

THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 

Clark, Rev. Alexander, A.M. School-day Dialogues. A Collec- 
tion of Original Dialogues, Tableaux, etc. Keystone Series. 
Cloth, socts. Paper, 30 cts. 

Clark, William M. Model Dialogues. 


The Story of a Busy Life. Recollections of 


$1.00. 


A Choice Collection of 


Origival Dialogues, Tableaux, etc. Keystone Series. Cloth, 
socts. Paper, 30 cts 
Garrett, Phineas. Excelsior Dialogues. Cloth, so cts. Paper, 


30 cts. 
Garrett, Phineas. One Hundred Choice Selections, No. 36. A 
Repository of Readings, Recitations, and Plays. 


THE PETER PAUL BOOK COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. ¥. 
Rutherford, Mildred. Mannie Brown, That School Girl, and 


Edward Kennedy, That College Boy. $1.00. 

For a fuller announcement of books and a more 
complete description of fall and winter literature 
see pages 344-352 of the present number of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 





* Let Us Follow Him and Other Stories. By the author of 
“ Quo Vadis.”’ Translated from the Polish by Vatslaf A. Hlasko 
and Thos. H. Bullick. 241 pp. New York: R. F. Fenno & 
Company. 








